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orders gent before 
The Outlook month to pay, it is 
the work is wanted. Surely every 


Britannica if he hasn’t it already. TZhzs 


Mutual Benefit Cyclopedia Club 


Limit 
June I 


June 1, 1896. With only $3.00 a 
easy to determine at once whether 
reader of this paper wants the 
advertisement appears but twice. 


The Mutual Benefit Book Club, organized to secure its members a// their books at as near 
as possible ¢o actual cost, is believed to be the most unique, and to book-buyers generally the 
most important, literary enterprise of this generation. 


No money required, except for books delivered ; no risk whatever. 


Full particulars sent free on request; 160-page catalogue 4 cents. 


One single, and possibly the most important, offering of the Club to its members is 


The Great 


Britannica 


Thirty-one volumes delivered at once, the 
other two long before the last payment is 
required. This edition consists of : 


The Original Encyclopedia Britannica, 9th edition (the last 
made), reprinted in large type, a few copyrighted articles rewritten 
by eminent American authors; over 20,500 pages, 10,000 illustra- 
tions, and 200 maps; 25 volumes. 

An American Supplement, edited by Howard Crosby, LL.D., 
and others, in 5 volumes, 2,843 pages. 

Alden’s Living Topics Cyclopedia, to be completed in 3 
volumes, about 1,000 pages, bringing every important article in the 
Britannica or Supplement down to 1896. 


Prices The full set of 33 volumes, cloth, $36.00}; half 

Russia, $45-O00 ; full library sheep, $57.00. 
Also a cheaper edition bound in 18 volumes, cloth, for $27.00. 
Also the Baitannica, only, without Supplement, but including the 
Living Topics Cyclopedia, 15 volumes, for $21.00. buyer pays 
freight on arrival, after that other payments as agreed. 


For $3.00 cash we will send 
you by express a sample volume 
Britannica, a sample volume 
American Supplement, a sample 
volume Living Topics Cyclopedia, in all 


- three volumes, ezther style of binding you may 


choose. If satisfactory, you will order the 
set; if not satisfactory, return samples _pre- 
paid and we will return your money. 


If you order the set you will use an order blank which we supply 
on request, and will give as references the names of two merchants 
or professional men of recognized good standing, who will simply 
say that they know you and have no doubt you will make the 
installment payments promised, or return the books as your. order 
agrees you will do. 


We say above that Members of the Club are to have 
their books at cost, The above prices, though very 
much lower than any Cyclopedia that will compare with 


| Revised to 1896 

33 Volumes 
Prices $27 to $57 
| Sold for $3.99 a month 


it was ever before offered on installment payments, 
are based upon the anticipation of a reasonably 


Jair profit. What the actual net profit will be depends 
upon the cost of selling, expenses of 

§=collections, losses, etc. ‘To each buyer 
How at a Certificate is issued, giving him the 
cost ? right to share in one-half the profits of 


the year (ending Feb. 1) in which he 
completes, as agreed, his installment 
payments; the other half goes to the Company which 
furnishes the capital to do the business—a share in ?¢s 
half of the profits can be. had by investing $10.00 in its 
capital stock; this investment is not so/icited, but is 
welcomed when offered. 

A handsome distribution of profits is anticipated, but 
not promised. Each Member of the Club can help on 
the chance of large profits by doing what he can to in- 
fluence the sale of the work, diminishing thus the cost 
of advertising, which is the largest item of expense. 


A Few Important Points 


First. Specimen pages, with order blanks, etc., will be sent 
free on request; full particulars go, of course, with sample volumes. 

Second. If you want to pay all cash we will accept cash with 
order, sent before June 1, and allow ten per cent. discount. 

Third. \f you think you can induce others to join you in pur- 
chasing sets, we can allow you a sma// commission for doing so, if 
we have not previously arranged with some other person in same 
locality ; particulars sent on request. 


Beware of Humbug Claims 


Fourth. Persons of sufficient intelligence to appreciate such a 
cyclopedia ought to be able to avoid being humbugged by book- 
agents and flashy newspaper advertisements. An edition of the 
Britannica in 25 volumes, sold at prices about 50 per cent. higher 
than here charged for 33 volumes, makes extravagant claims of 
superiority. Zs edition is in every important respect at least equal 
to any edition which is sold at less than four times the prices here 
offered. An edition which is sold at $5.00 a volume in cheapest 
binding is fairly worth about 25 cents a volume more than this 
one. Answer humbug claims with the sample volumes in our trial 


offer. 


Address, MUTUAL BENEFIT BOOK CLUB 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Manager 


10 and 12 Vandewater St., New York 


The Special Offer here made to Outlook Subscribers is limited to 
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The Praises of 
SOZODONT 


have been sung 
by connoisseurs in this 
country and abroad for half 
a century, and to-day dis- 
tinguished artists indorse it 
warmly. One very famous 
woman says: 

“T regard SOZODONT as 
most delightful and indis- 
m™ pensable in the care of the 
= teeth—the only dentifrice of 
international reputation.” 


an Other indorsements from the highest 


| sources have also been received recently 

_ by the Proprietors of Sozodont. If you 
have never tested those qualities which 
have made SOZODONT THE KING OF 
DENTIFRICES, a sample of the liquid 
and a cake of Sozoderma Soap, for the 
skin, will be sent on receipt of three 
cents for postage, provided you mention 
THE OUTLOOK. Address Hall & Ruckel, 

' Wholesale Druggists, New York. 


PERFECT STYLES 


We make to order, thus insuring entire sat- 
isfaction to our patrons, everything in hair 
goods in the latest styles, 


OUR OFFER 


We will mail to any al 
responsible party in the 
United States such hair 
goods as may be desired. 
Youcan inspect the same. 
If for any reason goods 
are not satisfactory they 
may be returned to us. 
No remittance required 
until goods are accepted. | 

SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


JOHN MEDINA 


‘¢ Vost Delicious’ 


signifies the highest possible quality. The 
expression is often used in connection with 
Baker’s Chocolates and Bonbons. A special 
package, illustrated above, termed the 


“PRINCESS BOX” 


is expressly prepared for the fine trade. Lead- 
ing dealers carry the “ Baker” goods. If you 
cannot obtain this style package from your 
dealer, send us one dollar for a pound box 
by mail. 

SMALL PACKAGE ON RECEIPT OF 1 CENTS 


WINTHROP M. BAKER, 545 Atlantic Ave., Boston 


Baker’s are Superior in Quality. A trifle more expensive. 
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Actual Experience 
Discounts any amount of talk 


is the simplest and most durable Retail. 


bi stag In Both Our Stores. 


Comprising much of our very large Whole- 
Sale Silk Stock; the reserve product of our 
Clifton Silk Mills; late deliveries from other 
domestic manufacturers, and consignments 
from France and Switzerland. 

This immense collection of Silks is on 
Sale in both our stores. 
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$4 It 
Outlasts 
Them 
All 


BS) 


James M‘Creery & Co., 


a 


Our Book et will give you some candid 


98 and unsolicited testimonials that are worth Broadway & Eleventh Street, 
NY; careful consideration. Twenty-third Street, 
VA Send also for our 1896 CATALOGUE and New York City. 


SAMPLE Book OF TYPEWRITER PAPERS. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE COMPANY 
237 Broadway, New York, U.S. A. 
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of well tried rules for health 
and comfort notice 
the straps of the 
Ferris Waist. 
The weight of 
heavy skirts, 
damaging to 
the strong- 
est woman’s 
constitution, 
is transferred 
from waist to shoulders, leav- 
ing the body free and un- 
trammelled. 
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3 Graceof Figure } # 
nse 
CORSET WAIST Angularity and awkwardness are more 
p S is made to suit all tastes in high or low bust, long or | often the fault of habit than of nature. ai 
3! short waist. Children’s 25 cents to 50 cents. Misses’ | Aim to start right ; the rest is Casy. The 
e 50 cents to $1.00. Ladies’ $1.00 to $2.00. | R&G Corset 1 iS the starting- point of a 
FOR SALE BY ALI RETAILERS. i? perfectly ned woman. 
3 Price, $1.00, $1.25, $7.50, $1.75, $2.00, $2.50. 
4 Lf your dealer does not carry it in stock, write 


& G. Mfg. Co., 361 Broadway, New York. 
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ST important among the political conventions 
last week was that of the Maine Republicans, 
whose platform places Speaker Reed before 
the party as the leader of the anti-silver forces 
opposed to further compromise or evasion 
upon the currency issue. ‘The entire platform was a char- 
acterization of Mr. Reed, and its important clause ran as 
follows: 


“He is opposed to the free and unlimited coinage of silver, except 
by international agreement, and until such agreement can be obtained 
he believes the present gold standard should be maintained. He has 
always been uncompromisingly for the maintenance of the highest 
National credit by the utmost good faith towards the public creditor, 
not for the credito1’s sake, but for the Nation’s sake, tor the sound 
reason that the most valuable possession of any Nation in time of 
war or distress, next to the courage of its people, is an honorable rep- 
utation. Whoever pays with honor borrows with ease.” 

This declaration is in sharp contrast with the currency 
plank adopted by the Maine Republicans two years ago, 
explicitly indorsing ‘ bimetallism,” and demanding “a 
suitable currency, abundant for all wants.’’ It is also in 
sharp contrast with the somewhat confused concessions to 
the advocates of silver made by Speaker Reed when the 
wave of silver sentiment swept over the Republican party 
after the repeal of the Sherman Act. It is certainly 
another striking sign of the general feeling that the time 
for compromise is past. The same feeling was manifested 
by the Republican conventions in New Jersey, Kentucky, 
and North Dakota. In the last two States the platform 
opposed the free coinage of silver until international 
co-operation could be secured, while in New Jersey no refer- 
ence was made to so much as the possibility of inter- 
national action. In the New Jersey Convention the Mc- 
Kinley element was surprisingly strong, but was unable to 
instruct the delegates at large to the National Convention 
to support its candidate. In Kentucky the supporters of 
Governor Bradley were slightly in the majority, the Mc- 
Kinley supporters having met with a series of defeats near 
the close of the campaign. In North Dakota the delegates 
were instructed to support Mr. McKinley. So also were 
they in Nebraska, where the platform was of the Ohio type. 
In the Democratic conventions which were held last week 
in Washington, Colorado, and Missouri, the free-coinage 
element was everywhere in the majority. In Missouri 
this element was even able to elect twenty-four of the twenty- 
eight delegates from St. Louis, and the Convention was 
practically unanimous. Mr. Bland was nominated for the 
Presidency. In the Prohibition Convention in Michigan 
the majority of the committee on resolutions reported a 
platform ignoring the silver question, but the minority 
report in favor of free coinage at the old ratio was adopted 
by an overwhelming majority. 

The vote in the House Committee on Territories in favor 

of Statehood for Arizona is even more surprising than the 
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vote a week earlier in favor of Statehood for New Mexico. 
It is true that Arizona is only half as illiterate as New 
Mexico, but, in spite of that, her percentage of white illiter- 
acy is three times as great as the average for the rest of 
the Union. More than one adult out of five can neither 
read nor write, and a large part of those possessing the 
specified degree of education are Mexican in speech, in 
thought, and in sentiment. What makes the vote in favor 
of Arizona more surprising than the vote in favor of New 
Mexico is that her population is less than half as great. 
Upon the basis of population she would be entitled to only 
one-half of one Representative in the lower House of Con- 
gress; yet it is proposed to give her the same number 
of United States Senators as is possessed by the largest 
States. What is singular about the House Committee’s vote 
is that the extension of the privilege of Statehood to Arizona 
as well as New Mexico received the support of representatives 
of New York, Pennsylvania, and lowa. As was noted last 
week, these are the States of Platt, Quay, and Clarkson, 
and the signs multiply that these party managers have 
decided upon the admission of these two Territories as a 
piece of party strategy. As New Mexico would probably 
be a free-coinage State, and Arizona would almost certainly 
be one, there is some doubt as to the motive prompting 
anti-silver leaders to urge this policy. It seems possible, 
however, that some agreement has been reached as to the 
way in which the Representatives of the proposed States 
shall vote in case the choice of the next President is thrown 
into the House of Representatives. 

[It is not often that a State official blocks a plan of his 
party colleagues to increase the amount of patronage at 
their disposal, but State Comptroller Roberts, of New 
York, has a second time rendered this inestimable service. 
After consulting four prominent lawyers, he has decided 
not to,pay the salaries of subordinates of the State Excise 
Commissioners appointed without competitive examina- 
tions. ‘lhe Constitution, Comptroller Roberts is advised, 
requires that appointments shall be governed by competi- 
tive examinations whenever practicable, and therefore the 
legislative act making appointments upon the excise force 
‘‘ confidential ”’ was a violation of the fundamental law cf 
the State. In order to avoid the difficulty presented by the 
Comptroller’s public-spirited position, the party managers 
are urging a measure to take the payment of the Excise 
Commissioners’ force out of the Comptroller’s hands. It 
is to be hoped that this thoroughly vicious expedient can 
be defeated before the Legislature or through the Gov- 
ernor’s veto; but, if not, the Constitution remains, and 
private citizens have power to appeal to the highest courts 
to prevent any public official from making the proposed 
payments. Reliance upon the courts, however, is not the 


general attitude to be assumed by Civil Service Reformers 
at the present crisis. 


Measures are being pushed to take 
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the offices already classified as competitive out of the con- 
trol of the general Civil Service Commissioners of the State 
and the principal cities, and place them under the control 
of special boards of examiners in each department of the 
service. This is simply the spoilsman’s policy of divide 
and conquer. It is impossible for the public in State or 
city to watch the character of appointments to half a dozen 
different boards, and the examinations that would shortly 
be in use would let in every one whom the head of the 
department wished to let in, and keep out every one 
he wished to keep out. Civil Service Reform means the 
control of appointments by general qualifications as 
opposed to personal favoritism, and in case the appointing 
officer is allowed to prescribe the examinations to govern 
his appointments, personal favoritism becomes intrenched 
behind the supposed bulwarks of reform. 


The consolidation of the Astor and Lenox Libraries with 
the Tilden Library Fund will give New York City a magnifi- 
cent reference library for the use of scholars, special stu- 
dents, and literary workers. So far as is known, however, 
this great library will not undertake the work of furnishing 
home reading for the general public. New York and 
Brooklyn are in this respect a generation behind Boston 
and Chicago. In both the former cities free circulating 
libraries exist, but they are wholly inadequate to supply the 
increasing demand, and they have been maintained by pri- 
vate enterprise and beneficence ; while Boston is circulating 
nearly 2,000,000 volumes a year from its splendid Public 
Library, and Chicago about 1,000,000 volumes. The 
history of the New York Free Circulating Libraries shows 
that every facility for home reading which has been offered 
has been most eagerly improved. Judge Howland, in an 
address before a meeting lately held to present the needs of 
these libraries, pointed out that while sixteen years ago no 
one in New York could procure a book to read except by 
buying, stealing, or borrowing from a friend, last year 
81,000 books were lent by the circulating libraries to 654,- 
000 readers. Beginning with a slender collection of books, 
brought together by a few ladies who were trying to interest 
working-girls in reading, branch libraries, one after another, 
have been established in different parts of the city. Lib- 
eral gifts from Mr. Ottendorfer, Miss Catherine Bruce, 
Mr. George Vanderbilt, and others have made _ possible 
large extensions of the work. So great has been the popt- 
lar demand for books that when the Harlem branch was 
started, Judge Howland tells us, “on one Saturday night 
there was nothing left on the shelves except a book on 
pickles, a dictionary and a directory, which one applicant 
said were wanting in interest and lacking in continuity of 
thought.” In every way it is made easy for the common 
people to obtain the privileges of the libraries ; and that 
the confidence shown has been justified is proven by the 
fact that last year only one book was lost by theft. Some 
assistance is given to the circulating libraries by the city, 
but there has been no fair and just recognition of the duty 
of the public to suitably maintain this form of educational 
work. ‘The time has now come when this work must be 
radically extended by the formation of new branches ard 
the improvement of existing libraries. The system of 
local branches is undoubtedly the correct one for circulat- 
ing libraries, but a central organization and intelligent co- 
operation are imperative. It is of the utmost importance 
that the metropolis should no longer be distanced by many 
of the smaller cities of the country in the matter of a free 
public library. Whether in connection with the consoli- 
dated reference libraries or independently, provision must 
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be made for an adequate system of furnishing books to be 
read at their homes by the people. 


Citizens of New York who care for the higher life of the 
city have now the opportunity of showing their interest in 
a practical way. Nearly four years ago a friend of Bar- 
nard College offered that institution $100,000 to be used 
in erecting a building for college purposes, on condition 
that the College should possess itself of an unencumbered 
property upon which to make its permanent home within 
the term of four years. In three weeks that term will ex- 
pire. Meanwhile the College has purchased a noble prop- 
erty on Morningside Heights, in the neighborhood of 
Columbia College and of the other institutions which are 
to make that part of the city the crown of New York. The 
property was purchased advantageously, but it had to be 
taken at very short notice, and a mortgage of $100,000 was. 
left upon it. This mortgage must be paid in order to 
secure the gift of the building. $65,000 remains to be 
raised within the next three weeks. ‘Those who know how 
well Barnard has already done its work, how necessary it 
is to the completion.of the educational opportunities of the 
city, how many girls have received at its hands a college 
education which would otherwise have been denied them, 
will find it hard to believe that the opulent city of New 
York will be deaf to this appeal. Barnard has long passed 
the experimental stage. It has demonstrated its right to 
live; first, by showing that its life is essential to the higher 
life of the city; and, next, by showing that it knows how to 
make the best of its life. 


Austin Abbott, LL.D., Dean of the New York University 
Law School, died at his home in this city on Sunday morn- 
ing last. He was the second of the four sons of Jacob 
Abbott, his brothers being the late Benjamin Vaughan 
Abbott; the Rev. Lyman Abbott, pastor of Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, and editor-in-chief of The Outlook ; 
and the Rev. Edward Abbott, rector of St. James’s Church, 
Cambridge, Mass., and editor of the “ Literary World,” 
of Boston. Aside from personal ties, he stood in a very 
close relationship to The Outlook. He was a frequent 
contributor to its columns, and his advice and counsel were 
often sought in the field in which his experience was so 
wide, his knowledge so ample, and his judgment so sound. 
Dr. Austin Abbott inherited from his father, Jacob Abbott, 
tireless industry, steadiness of will, a judicial temper, and 
a clear, simple, and unaffected style. Born in Boston in 
December, 1831, he received his early education in that 
city, in Roxbury, and in Farmington, Me., removing to 
this city in 1843. Here, under his father’s direct super- 
vision, he prepared for college, entering the University of 
the City of New York, and graduating from that institution 
in1l851. ‘Two years later he was admitted to the bar of 
this State, and began the practice of law in partnership 
with his brother Benjamin Vaughan, Lyman joining the 
firm not long afterward. He had no sooner entered upon 
his active career as a lawyer than he began that work of 
annotation, digest, and comment in the department of juris- 
prudence which he kept up, almost without intermission, to 
the day of his death. He was an indefatigable student, 
and he kept himself thoroughly abreast both of the devel- 
opment of the law and of the practice by statute and by 
decision. His books on legal procedure have long been 
text-books in the hands of law students throughout the 
country. His unusual legal scliciarship was constantly 
drawn upon in the active practice of his profession, and 
he was associated with the trial of many notable cases. 
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Five years ago he became Dean of the Law Department 
of the University of the City of New York, and gave him- 
self to his new work with characteristic ardor and devo- 
tion. Under his direction the course at the University 
Law School was revised and enlarged, a graduate course 
was added, and other new features were introduced. Under 
his leadership the school came very rapidly to the front, 
and the number of its students was very materially in- 
creased. Dr. Abbott was active in reform and religious 
work. For more than a quarter of a century he was Dea- 
con of the Broadway Tabernacle, and the progress and 
prosperity of the Congregational body were always dear to 
him. His interest in the cause of the Indian and in 
international arbitration was both ardent and practical. 
With him belief in a cause carried with it the compulsion 
of working for it, and the depth and sincerity of his relig- 
ious convictions were evidenced by the continuity and 
ardor of his work for his fellow-men. 


Again this year the English Budget is in striking con- 
trast with the budgets of other nations. Instead of the 
deficit so customary elsewhere, there is again a surplus, 
and one of unprecedented magnitude. As Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, stated in 
his speech before the House of Commons on Thursday of 
last week, the English public debt was reduced during the 
year ending with March by $40,000,000, and there still 
remained a surplus of $20,000,000 to be applied to increas- 
ing the nation’s armament. A large part of the credit for 
these favorable returns belongs to Sir William Harcourt 
and the Liberals, whose revision of the inheritance taxes, 
making them sharply progressive, resulted in a revenue 
of $70,000,000 for last year, as against $40,000,000 two 
years ago. ‘This new revenue, together with the $80,000,- 
000 received from the income tax, comes entirely from the 
propertied classes, which now bear directly one-third of 
England’s national taxes, besides sharing in the indirect 
taxes resting on the whole body of consumers. ‘The reve- 
nues from these indirect taxes did not increase so much 
during the year just ended as those from the direct taxes. 
Nevertheless there was an increase even here, and it is not 
to be wondered at that the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
speech was an extremely boastful one. ‘The speech was, 
however, too boastful. After stating with truth that the 
national credit was never so high, he exaggerated the prog- 
ress made by declaring that the rate of interest paid upon 
English bonds was only half as great as a centuryago. In 
one sense this statement was accurate, for a century ago 
was the period of the French wars; but a century and a 
half ago England’s bonds sold at almost as low a rate as 
at present. After declaring with truth that the deposits in 
banks and in savings-banks had reached an unprecedented 
point, he went on to declare that the position of the work- 
ing classes had never been so satisfactory. Upon this 
point his statement is directly refuted by the comprehensive 
evidence presented in the last issue of the “ Labor Ga- 
zette,”” published by the Board of Trade, and edited by 
Mr. Giffen. In reviewing the changes in wages during 
1395 in the trades covered, that journal reports that 82,000 
persons gained a rise in wages, while 355,000 persons sus- 
tained a fall, and that the net change for the men affected 
was a fall of “over one shilling a week.” As English 
wages for men average but twenty-five shillings a week, this 
means a decline of at least four per cent.; and as it took 
place in the most highly organized trades in Great Britain, 
it indicates that an immense number of workmen .were out 
of employment, or the labor organizations would not have 
Submitted to such reductions. It is true that the propertied 
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classes in England have in a considerable degree been en- 
riched by the fall in prices during the past three years, but 
the working classes in her cities have suffered from re- 
duced employment only less than her farmers have suffered 
from reduced returns. 

The result of general elections in Spain can always be 
confidently predicted in advance, because the party in 
power has such complete control of the electoral machinery 
that it never fails to secure for itself a large majority in the 
Cortes. The election held two weeks ago is a striking illus- 
tration of this state of things. ‘The Cortes contains about 
430 Deputies. Three years ago, in March, the Liberals 
seated 338 representatives in that body, and the Conserva- 
tives 48. In the recent election the Conservatives have 
secured a majority of about 270. ‘This sweeping victory 
has apparently astonished the country, and the radical char- 
acter of the change has awakened widespread suspicions of 
more than usual governmental interference, with cries of 
fraud and bribery on the part of the Liberals. ‘he Con- 
servatives, under the leadership of Canovas, have probably 
overdone the matter, and predictions are already thick that 
the Conservative majority is too great to be manageable. 
The Liberals, under the leadership of Sagasta, instead of 
being disheartened, are apparently encouraged by the 
unwieldy strength of their opponents. It is difficult to 
determine to what extent the question of governmental 
policy in Cuba influenced the votes of the people. If it 
entered into the struggle to any great extent, the result is a 
definite announcement that the Spanish people are behind 
the Spanish Government in upholding the general policy 
of the Government in Cuba. 

The Outlook has already commented upon the extraor- 
dinary diplomatic gains which Russia has made in the Far 
East during the past few months. Her influence in Con- 
stantinople is now supreme; it is also supreme in China, 
and in all probability it will soon be supreme in Korea, 
The fight in that country between Russia and Japan prom- 
ises to be short and decisive. Last October the Queen 
was murdered, and there seems to be but little doubt that 
the officials of the Japanese legation were responsible for 
the crime, in the sense that they had suggested and insti- 
gated it. ‘The murder of the Queen was not only a crime, 
but a diplomatic blunder of the first order. Up to the time 
of the death of the Queen the Japanese were rapidly gaining 
ground. Fortune changed instantly with the commission of 
thatcrime. It drove the King into the arms of the Russians. 
In February the Russian force entered Seoul, and no sooner 
had that force arrived than the King fled to the Russian 
embassy, issued a proclamation denouncing his ministers as 
traitors to the country, deposed them from office, and 
ordered their arrest. Two of these ministers were im- 
mediately killed. ‘The others managed to escape. ‘The 
King meanwhile remains with the Russians, and through 
their aid is the governing power of Korea; that is to say, 
he is the instrument through which Russia is now conduct- 
ing the affairs of the country, a pro-Russian ministry 
having been formed, the King living at the Russian lega- 
tion, a strong Russian fleet lying off the coast, and large 
Russian reinforcements of land forces being on the way 
to Korea. Under these circumstances there is apparently 
small chance for the Japanese to regain what they have 
lost by their mistakes. ‘They are very rapidly building a 
powerful navy, but before they get it finished and are in 
condition to fight the Russians the latter will probably be 
firmly established in Korea, and that country will be a 
Russian province. If this happens, it will be a curious 
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outcome of the war which Japan undertook in order to 
secure the independence of Korea. It looks very much as 
if the Japanese had pulled the chestnuts out of the fire in 
order that the Russians might enjoy them at leisure. | 


Meanwhile Russia has made material gains in the 
Balkan States; what is ironically known as the “ conver- 
sion” of Prince Boris having been followed by many 
infallible signs of the predominance of Russian influence 
in that country. The Bulgarian army is being rapidly 
officered by Russians, and laws are being modified to meet 
Russian wishes. Under a new arrangement Russia is to 
enjoy the practical monopoly of trade in Bulgarian mar- 
kets, and the New York “ Tribune,” which summarizes 
recent events, predicts that the time is not far distant when 
a mysterious outbreak of some kind will occur in Bulgaria 
which Russian troops will be called upon to quell, with the 
usual result—that after the disorder is put down the troops, 
under various pretexts, will remain in occupation. While 
Russia is prospering in Bulgaria, she is receiving a good 
deal of annoyance from Roumania. ‘That country, which 
commands not only one of the most thoroughly fortified 
cities in the world, and an admirable army, has now gone 
into the business of making battle-ships and cruisers. 
Such a navy would command the waterway between 
Russia and Bulgaria, and might build up a naval power 
on the Black Sea which would be a constant menace to 
the great Northern Empire. 

The situation in South Africa has become more serious 


during the past week. ‘There seems to be no doubt of the 
extreme danger which threatens Bulawayo. ‘That town, 
which in the last two or three years has been transformed 
from an African kraal into a community of considerable 
size and great activity, with clubs and opera-houses and 
other signs of civilization, is guarded by a very small body 
of troops, and surrounded by a great number of hostile 
Matabeles, well armed, well trained, and apparently re- 
solved to do all the mischief in their power. The attempt 
to deal with the situation with the local forces only has 
been given up, and Mr. Chamberlain has announced the 
departure of a battalion of the line and a body of 
mounted infantry to the Cape. It is assumed that this 
small force is to be followed by a larger one. Mr. 
Chamberlain has explained to President Kruger, of the 
Transvaal, that the reinforcements are sent for the 
purpose of protecting the dockyards and coaling sta- 
tions of the Cape, but it is very doubtful whether the 
astute Boer leader will accept this explanation. So 
long as President Kruger refuses to come to London to 
formulate a scheme for reform in the Transvaal, and so 
long as the Boers continue to make active preparations for 
war, it is hardly to be expected that the English will delay 
to strengthen their own position. ‘The present situation 
cannot be indefinitely prolonged. It is very clear that the 
Boers intend to secure in some way a modification of their 
present relations to England. ‘That modification will not 
be made with the consent of the English Government, nor 
apparently with that of the English people. 

The next World’s Fair, which is to celebrate the opening 
of the twentieth century, is taking hold not only on the 
practical energy but on the imagination of the French 
people. ‘The Government has already committed itself to 
preparations of the greatest magnitude. In fact, the Ex- 
position at Chicago has made it impossible to treat a 
World’s Fair on anything less than the grandest scale. ‘The 
Paris Exposition will invade the Champs Elysée, will in- 
clude both sides of the Seine, and will absorb the Palais de 
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Industrie. In area, therefore, the exhibition will far sur- 
pass its predecessor which commemorated the fall of the 
Bastile. Everything will be done to make the Exposition 
representative of the higher aspects of civilization, includ- 
ing, of course, religion, education, and art in all forms. 
Nothing better represents the real advance of the world 
than the difference in conception of what an illustration of 
the world’s progress should be which exists between the 
first World’s Fair in London and the World’s Fair of to-day. 
The first fair was largely mechanical and industrial. At 
tue middle of the century, in England at least, the indus- 
trial evidences were generally accepted as the highest evi- 
dences of progress. To-day, in spite of the dominance 
and almost tyranny of industrial interests, the real register 
of the progress of the world is seen to be spiritual. Hence 
the vast importance given to the phenomena ot religion, to 
education, and to art. ‘The Chamber of Deputies has de- 
cided to guarantee just conditions to the workmen employed 
on the coming Exposition, but has declined to commit itself 
to any of the specific promises which some of the Socialist 
leaders wanted. It has also very wisely refused to make 
French nationality a test of employment. 


Distinctness of Individuality 


The distinctive quality of original persons is sharp, 
clear, definite individuality—unmistakable integrity of 
type. Minds of the highest rank #fe characterized, not by 
immense acquirements, but by adequate self-development, 
and by complete adjustment to the life about them; by a 
connection with that life so vital and intimate that they 
gather it into themselves, and become, in a free and noble 
sense, its highest products. ‘The man of genius is no more 
separated from his fellows than is the mountain peak from 
the earth ; on the contrary, the higher the peak the greater 
the mass of earth which lifts it skyward. Genius involves 
not less but more humanity in its possessor ; it implies, not 
separation from, but identification with, humanity. Homer 
stood on the shoulders of the Greek race; he was their 
debtor quite as much as they were his. But Homer did 
not annex to his own experience in any external way the 
experience of his race; he absorbed that experience and 
made it his own. Moreover, he took only what was vitally 
related to himself; he was a Greek to the heart—the great 
typical man of his race. If he had attempted to be also a 
Persian, an Egyptian, or a Pheenician, his would never have 
become the clear, resonant voice of all Greece, nor would 
his work be the common possession of all modern speech. 

That which impresses us in writing of the highest order is 
not miscellaneous knowledge, but flavor, raciness, individ- 
uality, the tang of the race and the soil. A secondary 
writer may have scholarship, skill, talents of various kinds, 
but his words do not strike home to the imagination; they 
do not impress us as being inevitable; we are conscious 
that they might have been written in any climate, under 
any sky. Burns’s songs, on the other hand, are as unmis- 
takably a product of Scotch soil as the heather; and 
Scott’s greater stories are indissolubly welded to local 
tradition, legend, and history. ‘To take an illustration 
nearer home, the “* Scarlet Letter ’’ could not have been writ- 
ten outside of New England. Its roots are sunk deep in the 
deposit of centuries of Puritan thought and feeling. Writers 
of the order of Burns, Scott, and Hawthorne assimilate all 
the elements of the soil, the atmosphere, and the sky which 
are vitally related to their own natures and harmonious 
with their own genius, and perfect their personality by 
taking on the personality of their race. ‘There is no loss. 
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of individuality in this process; on the contrary, there is a 
vast enlargement and clarification of personality. A nota- 
ble and beautiful illustration of this clear and victorious 
development of a type by assimilating what was harmoni- 
ous in its surroundings is furnished by the career and 
character of Lincoln, who was not only a complete individ- 
ual type but a perfect national type as well— 
‘‘ New birth of our new soil, 
The first American.” 

He appropriated from his country, his people, and his 
time that for which his nature had an affinity, and he be- 
came original, creative, typical, by self-unfolding. A man 
of this temper and methods uses books and technical proc- 
esses, but is never their product. Whatever he takes of 
discipline, training, or knowledge, he makes so completely 
a part of himself that the processes and materials are 
entirely lost in the final product. His discipline and train- 
ing leave no trace save in his self-command, his skill, and 
his effectiveness. His knowledge is so blended with his 
experience that he completely possesses it, instead of being 
possessed by it as is the pedant; and when he gives it 
out in expression, it has taken some new form or received 
some fresh interpretation. He uses experience, knowl- 
edge, all the materials of power which surround him, not 
to efface the lines along which his nature craves develop- 
ment, but to emphasize them. In every form of expres- 
sion he gives us, not his acquirements, but himself; and 
his acquirements return to us so merged in the final prod- 
uct that we cannot trace them. A nature which has this 
power of drawing upon all the sources of influence, intelli- 
gence, and vitality about it becomes clairvoyant and typi- 
cal. It attains such profound and unconscious harmony 
with the life in which it is enfolded and by which it is 
nourished that it speaks at last out of the depths of that 
life, and reveals its secrets. 

A man of this temper knows what is in the heart of his 
race. He feels every movement of its unconscious life ; 
he divines its thought; and he becomes in the end, on a 
colossal scale, the man of his time and his people. He is 
simple, harmonious, individual. Such a man was Tour- 
guéneff—in certain respects the most marvelous race- 
interpreter of modern times, An artist of subtle and 
splendid gifts, he seemed to know intuitively all the 
secrets of the Russian people; and in those compact and 
impressive stories of his, so free from all extraneous dis- 
cussion, so concentrated in spirit and action, so swift and 
deep and powerful in sentiment and movement, the Sla- 
vonic nature breathes and suffers and acts. From this 
point of view a further reference to Lincoln is almost inev- 
itable. Born and bred on the old frontier, with the scan- 
tiest formal education, uncouth in figure, he seemed to 
many, in the critical hour when he became President, 
fatally untrained for the responsibilities of the time and 
the place. When the news of his nomination was received 
in a certain university town, a teacher of high character 
and wide culture is reported to have said that the country 
would have a good man in the White House if only some 
better-trained man could write his messages and speeches 
for him! Yet those messages and speeches are, with the 
exception of a few lyrics, the only literature of the great 
Struggle. At least three of these public utterances have 
already become classics, not only because of their eleva- 
tion and nobility of thought and feeling, but because of 
their rare beauty of style. Among all the speakers of his 
time, accomplished orators, students of rhetoric; masters 
of the art of eloquence, Lincoln is the only one whose 
speeches are likely to survive. 

This superiority, it is hardly necessary to say, was neither 
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accidental nor spontaneous; like all superiority, it rested 
on a solid basis of preparation. Lincoln was, in some re- 
spects, the most genuinely educated man of his time; but 
his education was vital, nct formal; individual, not aca- 
demic. ‘There is no antagonism between these two kinds of 
education ; on the contrary, in the ideal training they must 
always combine and harmonize. ‘There is a disposition, 
however, to assume that formal education is the only 
education. From this point of view men like Shakespeare 
and Lincoln are inexplicable. For every great work of 
art involvesadequateeducation ; chance is as finally barred 
out of the world of art as it is out of the world of nature. 

The more one studies Lincoln’s education the more com- 
plete is it seen to have been. In his own way he acquired a 
knowledge of his people, of his time, of himself, and of a few 
books, which, in its depth and thoroughness, made him the 
master not only of a great movement but of a great lan- 
guage. Men of the type of Gladstone and Sumner give the 
impression of having sought near and far for information and 
illustration. ‘They impress us as having made large con- 
quests in the field of knowledge; but we are soon aware 
that their gain has been more by conquest than by incorpora- 
tion. ‘They have annexed rather than absorbed. In the 
speeches of both these eminent men of affairs we oftener 
hear the voice of the student than the voice of the man. 
Lincoln, on the other hand, always gives us a single har 
monious impression of himself. We are always in contact 
with the man. Whatever knowledge he has acquired and 
whatever training he has received are tributary to the 
original force of his own personality, and this is true of all 
men of the creative as contrasted with the secondary 
order; they are never, under any circumstances, eclectics ; 
they are always, under all circumstances, intensely indi 
vidual. ‘They are never composite; they are always 
strongly markei types. Lincoln took the elements for 
which he had an affinity ; all others he left alone. 
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The Passion tor Publicity 


In no direction does the average American newspaper 
sin so grievously as in its violation of the privacies of per- 
sonal and domestic life. It is at this point that its funda- 
mental irreverence, its disregard of the natural pieties of 
human existence, is most evident and most repulsive. It 
is no exaggeration to say that the wanton and unrestricted 
invasion of privacy by the modern press constitutes in 
certain respects the most offensive form of tyranny which 
the world has ever known. ‘There is absolutely no shelter 
for the unlucky man or woman whose career or circum- 
stances in any way furnish material for sensational report. 
U prightness of character, unblemished reputation, eminent 
public services, great afflictions, appalling calamities 
those unusual tragic happenings which used by their 
very awfulness to shield a man from public curiosity—the 
helplessness of childhood, the innocence of youth, the sacred- 
ness of womanhood, the consideration due to old age—all 
these appeals to the forbearance, the silence, the respect 
of men, are absolutely lost on a great number of American 
newspapers. On the contrary, the more urgent the appeal 
of the exceptional and tragic condition, the more eager 
the search for news, the more striking the head-lines, the 
more shameless the invasion by detective methods of the 
privacy of home, the more minute the detailed report. The 
sheer, unmitigated brutality of this invasion of privacy is 
so constantly illustrated in the columns of many newspapers 
that a large part of the American people have come to 
acquiesce in it as one of the fixed conditions of modern 
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life—a tyranny from which there is no escape and against 
which no successful revolt can be made. A man with the 
instincts of a gentleman is sometimes tempted to think 
that nothing but a return to the primitive methods of re- 
dressing personal grievances will ever bring certain news- 
papers to their senses, and that decency will have to be horse- 
whipped into some newspaper editors and managers. A 
single incident will illustrate the extent to which this lawless 
invasion of personal rights is carried. A cultivated and 
refined woman living in a boarding-house was so unfortu- 
nate as to awaken the admiration of a young man of 
unbalanced mind who was living under the same roof. 
He paid her attentions which were courteously but 
firmly declined. He wrote her letters which were at 
first acknowledged in the most formal way, and _ finally 
ignored. No woman could have been more circumspect 
and dignified. The young man preserved copies of 
his own letters, introduced the two or three brief and formal 
notes which he had received in reply, made a story of the 
incident, stole the photograph of the woman, inclosed his 
own photograph, mailed the whole matter to a New York 
newspaper, and committed suicide. ‘The result was a two 
or three column report of the incident, with portraits of the 
unfortunate woman and the suicide, and an elaborate and 
startling exaggeration of the few inconspicuous, insignificant, 
and colorless facts from which the narrative was elaborated. 
That a refined woman in American society should be 
exposed to such a brutal invasion of her privacy as that 
which was committed in this case reflects upon every gen- 
tleman in the country. 

It remains to be said, however, and it ought to be said 
with the utmost frankness, that the passion for publicity 
which is illustrated in the columns of the American news- 
paper has also taken possession of a very considerable 
part of the American people, and that what one sees in 
the newspaper is the reflection of a very widespread social 
condition. ‘The interest in other people’s affairs in this 
country is almost measureless. The morning and evening 
papers make us feel as if we belonged to a great village, 
and as if what we call National news were nothing more 
than village gossip writ large; as if our chief interest lay 
in what is going on at the other end of the street, and our 
chief curiosity played, not about the great questions of 
life, but about the doings of people on the next block. 
This is the vulgar and discouraging side of the matter; but 
there is another side which the candid critic, who desires 
to take, not the short and easy, but the long and rational, 
view of the American newspaper, must take into account. 
A writer in the April issue of ‘‘ Scribner’s Magazine” puts 
this other aspect of the matter in the form of a question: 
“In reality, do we perceive what the vulgarities of the 
modern newspaper press actually represent? Do we real- 
ize that their personalities are the result of the desperate 
desire of the new classes, to whom democratic institutions 
have given their first chance, to discover the way to /ive, 
in the wide social meaning of the word? ‘The hour be- 
longs to these classes. ‘Their ideals are becoming more 
and more the ideals of all masses of society, and what 
they are chiefly eager for is not ideas but palpable real- 
ities. What the man wants who newly finds himself with 
incalculably increased material opportunities before him is 
not, at first, thoughts that will strengthen his hold upon 
the eternal verities. No. It is information that will put 
him in direct touch with the actualities of the passing 
hour; information that will teach him all about his 
environment, and what he is to do there, and how he 
is to conduct himself in order to keep the place that 
he has got, and to extend it, to push himself farther 
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on.” ‘There is unquestionably a great deal of truth in this 
interpretation of one of the most depressing facts in our 
life to-day. 

There are a host of people under the easier and larger 
conditions of that life who are stepping out of their 
old places to find the horizons of comfcrt and _ intelli- 
gence broadening about them, and who are eager to 
know how men live, what men are doing. Closeness of 
contact, by reason of railroads and telegraphs and tele- 
phones, has made what used to be local conditions practi- 
cally National conditions. Every man is now a member of 
the National as well as of the local community. He 
is eager to know what is going on. In the exact measure 
in which his opportunities are new, he wants to know what 
other people in better conditions are doing. He has a 
passion for knowing how the other half lives. His interest 
is very largely instinctive, undisgriminating, and unmoral. 
He is indifferent to the Diaieace of the things that are 
told him. He is as ready to see evil as good things. What 
he wants is facts—facts about life, facts about social habit, 
facts about individual character and experience. He has 
no sense of the relative value of these facts. He does not 
attempt to arrange them by any scale of comparative sig- 
nificance. He has not yet reached that point. What he 
wants is to get the contents of the drag-net. To his un- 
educated taste one fact is as good as another. ‘The process 
is vulgarand has gone far todestroy the reverence which once 
guarded and fostered the higher and finer aspects of life in 
the family, the church, the college, and society, but it is 
not vulgar at the root; it is an instinctive desire to know 
whatisinlife. It is part of that democratic movement which 
is so much vaster in its scope and so much more radical in its 
spirit than our political fathers perceived, or than most of us 
understand or are willing to accept. ‘The democracy which 
is fast coming in modern society is a very different affair 
from the old New England conception of popular govern- 
ment conducted by the town meeting—the rule of the best 
in the order of a natural aristocracy. We have, even in 
this country, a long way still to go before the democratic 
idea is completely worked out. It is not surprising that 
some of the most thoughtful students of affairs stand aghast 
at the changes which they see before society—changes 
more radical than those wrought by the French Revolution ; 
changes as radical as those through which the transition 
from antique to modern life was effected. ‘This stirring up 
of society from the bottom to the top brings many dis- 
agreeable things to the surface; but the end will justify 
the pain and loss by the way. We must be content to wait 
two or three centuries for the finer fruits of a real popular 
life. Meantime we may as well recognize the fact that 
publicity rather than reverence will characterize our life, and, 
in a rough way, protect and develop it. ‘This is the bright 
side of the matter; there is another side which is not so 
bright, and that is the prominence of vulgar people in this 
country and the degree in which they affect all forms of 
expression. ‘There is no more vulgarity in America than 
in Germany or France or Italy; but in Europe vulgarity is 
largely silent; here it is always in evidence. It flaunts 
and parades itself; keeps itself continually on the surface ; 
thrusts itself forward as if it were /4e National characteris- 
tic. It is this aggressive vulgarity which dominates a 
multitude of newspapers, and many newspaper managers 
apparently assume that itis a National characteristic. We 
are not a vulgar people, but the vulgar among us are very 
generally permitted to represent us. ‘The press is too 
largely edited for them; they explain that monstrosity of 
vulgarity, the sensational Sunday newspaper. And publicity 
is the very breath of their being. ‘To-be talked about is 
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the end of their social ambition ; to talk about others is at 
once their recreation and their occupation. 


® 


The Increase of Homicide 


The clergymen of Charlotte, N. C., and the surrounding 
country took a step on a recent Sunday that may well serve 
as an example to clergymen in other districts where lynch- 
ings occur. Asa result of the local discussion of the ap- 
palling extent of this form of lawlessness, they devoted their 
sermons to a denunciation of it. It would doubtless be well 
to give pulpit attention to the still more appalling preva- 
lence of homicide in general throughout the whole country. 
The statistics of crime published by the Chicago * Tribune” 
every year, and the recent lecture of Dr. Andrew D. White, 
ex-Minister to Berlin and St. Petersburg, on the increase 
of murder, make it imperative that public sentiment should 
be awakened on the subject. Both of these authorities 
place the number of murders in the United States in 1895 
at 10,500. ‘The increase during the past seven years has 
been so great as to be almost incredible, the number in 
1889 being 3,567. ‘The total number during this period is 
47,469, which is an increase from 58 to 155 in the million 
of population. 

Taking these figures as a basis of a prophecy, Dr. White 
thus pictures the fate that awaits thousands of Americans 
the coming year: ‘“ To-day, this 10th of April, 1896, I 
announce to you that there are doomed to death in the 
United States, in the year which begins this day, over 
10,000 persons, who will be executed murderously, cruelly, 
without opportunity to take leave of those they love, with- 
out opportunity to make provision for those depending 
upon them; and all of this multitude of persons, who have 
committed no crime, will be put todeath without the slight- 
est regard for the fearful distress and sorrow and, in many 
cases, beggary of their families. Fully two-thirds of these 
murders will be due to this easy-going, maudlin sentiment 
in the community at large, miscalled mercy, but really 
most fearful cruelty.” 

But, shocking as this presentation is, and adequate as it 
should be to evoke the most powerful sentiment against this 
prevalence of the spirit of murder, there are other figures 
that show with the same impressiveness the need of such 
sentiment. ‘They relate to the inadequate punishment of 
homicides and the abnormal exercise of “ executive clem- 
ency.” While murders have shockingly increased, the 
number of legal executions has steadily diminished. In 
1890 one murderer in forty-five was legally executed; in 
1895, only one in seventy-four. At the same time there has 
been an increase of illegal executions, that is to say lynch- 
ings, which numbered 171 in 1895 against 132 legal ones. 
The aversion to capital punishment does not explain the 
immunity of homicides from al punishment. Of the 
42,000 homicides that have escaped legal and illegal exe- 
cution during the past six years, only 7,351 are in prison. 
The rest are at large, ready to repeat theircrimes. Is it any 
wonder that some cynical judge once exclaimed that “the 
taking of life for the highest crime after due process of law 
seems to be the only way of taking life to which the average 
American has any objection”’! 

Even when murderers escape from the gallows to 
imprisonment for terms ranging from life to a few years, 
society has no assurance that they will be called upon 
to suffer the milder penalty pronounced against them. 
Owing to the lack of a powerful public opinion against 
the practice, Governors are too prone to accede to the 
request of the multitude of petitioners that any criminal, 
however odious, appears to be able to get presented in ‘his 
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behalf. Dr. White mentions the case of Governor Taylor, 
of Tennessee, who went out of office in 1892. One of his 
last acts was to pardon eighteen men, several of whom 
had committed willful and brutal murders. During the 
four years that he served as Governor he pardoned 801 
men, the list of whose offenses “includes every crime in 
the calendar.’”’ But Southern Governors are not the only 
offenders. Dr. White cites acts of Governors of Illinois, 
Michigan, and New York. During the last month of Gov- 
ernor Hill’s term of office he pardoned fifteen men from 
prison, and during the last day of his term, six, two of whom 
were murderers serving life sentences. 

The creation of a proper public sentiment, a “ deep, 
determined, fruitful indignation toward wrong and crime,” 
such as President Woolsey sought to arouse in his sermon 
on “ Righteous Anger,” would produce the most beneficent 
results. In the first place, it would bring to an end that 
repulsive sympathy for murderers that takes the form of 
floral contributions to them and notes of maudlin sympathy. 
In the second place, it would make impossible the getting 
up of monster petitions like that in behalf of * Bat” Shea, 
which is said to bave been signed by 25,000 persons. In 
the third place, the executive power would feel it incumbent 
upon it to exercise clemency very sparingly. In the fourth 
place, there would be a reform of judicial prdcedure that 
would make it impossible for men guilty of murder to 
escape upon technicalities. In the fifth place, the creation 
of a proper public sentiment would effect a general curbing 
of the homicidal instinct. And, finally, it would furnish 
a necessary basis for those preventive and reformatory 
measures which to be effective must always be founded on 
a righteous but not revengeful justice. 


The Hem of the Garment 


Very few readers of the New Testament probably ever 
stop to think how brief the biography of Christ is, and 
how much must have been omitted from the narrative. 
There must have been another history of the divine 
teacher, written, not by the hands of his disciples, but in 
the hearts of those whom he had cheered and helped and 
healed by the way. There must have been a beautiful 
unwritten gospel passed from mouth to mouth for many 
generations, the light of which faded very slowly as the 
night of barbarism and wandering came on. Fora per- 
sonality like Christ’s, filled with divine compassion and 
love, must have poured itself out in a thousand unseen 
rivulets as well as in the great channels so definitely 
marked in the New Testament story. There must have 
been thousands to whom he spoke words which were not 
recorded; there must have been multitudes’ whose lives 
were renewed by his power of whom no mention is made. 
As this was true of the divinest personality known to men, 
so it is also true of every human personality. The 
most searching and influential power that issues from any 
human life is that of which the person himself is largely 
unconscious. It flows from him in every form of occupa- 
tion, in every relationship, in rest or in work, in silence or 
in speech, at home or abroad. ‘There are hosts of men 
and women who are healers and teachers and helpers 
almost without consciousness of the fact. Light shines 
from them and help flows from them at times when they 
are utterly unconscious that the hem of the garment is being 
touched. The real test of the possession of the highest 
power of character and the most perfect devotion to the 
noblest things in life is not the quality of the direct touch ; 
it is the presence of the virtue even in the hem of the 
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THE CINCINNATI MUSIC HALL 


The Cincinnati Music Festivals 
By H. E. Krehbiel 


For twenty years the 
music festivals which 
are held biennially in 
Cincinnati under the 
_ direction of Mr. ‘Theo- 

dore ‘Thomas have 

been looked upon as 
the most notable 
musical affairs in the 

United States. ‘There 

are respects in which 

their reputation is 

justified only in part 

by their achievements ; 

and, unhappily, as the 

present writer can 

testify, these are the 
things which force themselves upon the notice of a 
reviewer who chances to have another outlook than 
the merely local. But one who can stand the rebuffs 
with which all criticism that is not adulation is apt to 
be received when the people of Cincinnati put on their 
smart spring garments and surrender themselves to the 
enjoyments which their most cherished institution brings, 
can also see that when the balance is struck the credit 
side has so much the better of the debit that it is scarcely 
worth the while to store the faults up in one’s memory. 
After all, the defects are only locally harmful, while the 
country at large has benefited wonderfully by the influence 
which has gone out from the festivals ever since they 
became established features of Cincinnati’s life. ‘That 
influence has been sound and wholesome and marvelously 
potent from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

The May festivals began in 1873, and have been held 
every second year since, except when a year had to be 
added to the interregnum between the second and third 
festivals to allow time for the completion of the magnifi- 
cent Music Hall, which is their proudest architectural 
monument. ‘The stability exemplified in this record is one 
of the extraordinary phenomena connected with the Cin- 
cinnati festivals. ‘The annual gatherings at Worcester, 
Mass., are older, but their genesis is very different, and 
their accomplishments, however praiseworthy in them- 
selves, incomparably less significant. 

The Worcester festivals grew out of the old New England 
musical conventions, which might be described without 
irreverence as musical ‘revivals.”” Professional teachers 
not being numerous, when one came to a town he held a 


Theodore Thomas 


Musical Director 


protracted meeting ”’ with the 
choir singers of the vicinity, 
and finally united them all 
ina concert. Everything was 
amiable about these meetings 
so long as the peripatetic con- 
vention leader was intelligent 
and sincere, and it would be 
churlish to refuse recognition 
to the good which they accom- 
plished; but they never could 
occupy the plane to which 
the Cincinnati festivals were 
lifted at the beginning, and 
on which they have remained ever since. In_ the 
Western ciiy the highest possible results were striven for 
at the outset, as if the soil had been prepared by long 
and diligent cultivation on the 
most advanced lines. It was 
a union of German and Amer- 
ican qualities in ‘Theodore 
‘Thomas which was responsible 
for this, just as it has been a 
union of Mr. ‘Thomas’s devo- 
tion to a high ideal and_ the 
readiness. of the people to 
advance his efforts that has 
made progress possible. Had 
Mr. ‘Thomas been all German, 
he would in all likelihood have 
been impracticable in his first 
plans; had he been all Ameri- 
can, he probably would have been satisfied with popular 
success, and so trimmed his sails to the shifting winds as 
to command that regardless of allelse. He has not always 


produced results commensu- 
a \ 


Wm. H. Hobart 


President Cincinnati. Music Festival 
Association 


Otto Singer 


Assistant Conductor and Chorus- 
aster 


rate with the dignity and claims 
of the festival organization, 
but he has not yet lowered 
the standard set up at the 
beginning, and for that reason 
more than any other he has 
maintained the festivals as 
potent influences in American 
musical culture. 

To appreciate how great the 
influence is which has gone 
out from these festivals one 
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George \\ard Nichols 


Lawrence Maxwell 
Vice-President Festival Association 


Late President Cincinnati Festival 
Association 


must know something of their origin. ‘That their home 
should be Cincinnati is not mere chance, but a logt- 
cal outcome of earlier strivings. Study of the history 
of music in the United States discloses that the impulses 
which were directed toward the development of its 
three principal phases went out from three centers of 
culture. Psalmody and the choral culture which came as 
its fruit had its home in Boston; instrumental music and 
the opera, in New York; the German A/dnnergesang, in 
Cincinnati. For: reasons which need not be curiously 
studied here, the psalmody.of New England had less to do 
with the creation of the festival spirit illustrated in the 
Cincinnati gatherings than the fondness of the Germans 
for part-song singing. ‘The two influences were comple- 
mentary. If Cincinnati from its earliest days had not had 
a strong musical bent, which it de- 


Edgar Tinel 
Composer of “ St. Francis,” to be sung 
this year 


R. R. Springer 
Founder of the Music Hall 


cultivated in them as art—perhaps a little more assiduously 
and there was a time, when the American element of our 
population was less tolerant of German things than it is 
now, that a strong prejudice existed against them on that 
account. When the first SdugerZest was held in Cincinnati, 
a newspaper charged that the “ Dutch singers, with their 
intemperate jubilee, drinking the sour wine,” had brought 
an epidemic of cholera upon the city. When the great 
Sangerfest was held, in 1870, an immense bar occupied the 
space under the stage. When the first festival under the 
new régime was held, the rehabilitation of the bar was not 
dreamed of. Other times, other peoples, other manners. 
The festival was musical, not Bacchic. A year later, in 
1874, the effect of this good example—due, of course, to the 
fact that the choir consisted of men and women, not’ men 


rived from the excellent character of 
its settlers, Mr. Thomas would not 
have found such admirable soil when 
he came to develop his festival scheme 
in 1873; had Cincinnati not been the 
pioneer Sdugerfest city in the United 
States, it is doubtful if the festival 
idea which has borne such lovely fruit 
would ever have originated. ‘The first 
German Sdugerfest ever held. on this 
side of the Atlantic Ocean was held 
in Cincinnati in 1849. It was a small 
gathering in which only a few Western 
communities participated, but it was 
the parent of sturdy offspring. Soon 
the entire country was concerned in 
the meetings which were held now 
here, now there, and it was found 
necessary to divide the Bund which 
gave the festivals, because it had 
grown too unwieldy. Before these, 
however, a Sdugerfest was given in 
Cincinnati (it was in 1870) in which 
two thousand German singers particl- 
pated, and to accommodate which a 
hall had to be built. Though de- 
signed only for temporary use, it was a 
well-built structure, and the merchants 
of the city, who had got interested in 
the exposition idea, preserved it from 
destruction and dedicated it to exhibi- 
tion purposes. Moreover, its acoustic 
properties were admirable, and when 
Mr. Thomas, on one of his concert 
tours in the spring of 1873, talked over 
the idea of a festival with a mixed 
instead of a male chorus, Cincinnati 
supplying the nucleus of the chorus 
and his orchestra the nucleus of the 
band, it was the existence of the hall 
that helped to make the enterprise 
feasible. 

[n another respect the history of the 
Cincinnati festivals is intimately bound 
up in that of the German Sdénge7 feste. 
Every one who is familiar with German 
customs knows that Gemith/ichkeit, 
or conviviality, is quite as assiduously 
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alone—was felt at the Si&ugerfest given in Cleveland. 
Thither Mr. Bergmann and the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra had traveled to make music; but when the hours 
for rehearsal came, the singers were not to be found in the 
temple of Apollo, but in the groves of Gambrinus. Imme- 
diately a plan of reorganization was adopted which aimed to 
elevate the character of the Sdugerfeste artistically and 
socially by admitting women to the festival chorus. © The 
first experiment under the new régime was made in 1877 
in Louisville, the second in 1879 in Cincinnati, with re- 
sults that made much for music. Unfortunately, however, 
the notion of giving music a preference over Gem/ithlich- 
keit is not popular with the majority of the members of 
German singing societies, and the high aims inspired by 
the first Cincinnati festival have not been pursued by them. 

From the beginning the foremost business men of Cin- 
cinnati have charged themselves with the management of 
the business affairs of the festivals. This has been one 
cause of their success. ‘The very first undertaking came 
so near meeting expenses that the directors made up the 
deficit out of their private purses. ‘The second left a sur- 
plus in the hands of the treasurer, and evoked such an 
outburst of popular enthusiasm that it was resolved to build 
a permanent home for the festivals, and the industrial ex- 
positions which had grown with them. In this movement 
Mr. Reuben R. Springer, a retired merchant, took the lead 
with characteristic modesty and quietness. He began with 
an offer of $125,000 on condition that the citizens raise 
the same amount, and ended with giving between $250,000 
and $300,000 toward the undertaking. ‘The result was to 
stir up a local patriotism and enthusiasm in artistic things 
such as this country had never seen. ‘The third festival, 
in 1878, saw the dedication of the Music Hall and its great 
organ. For more than a week the happy city was in 
gala dress. Arches spanned the streets ; garlands festooned 
the house-fronts; bunting fluttered gayly everywhere ; so 
numerous were the pictures of the great masters of music 
that every child could distinguish the features of Bach 
and Beethoven, Handel and Haydn. Visitors poured into 
the city from all the adjacent country, and men distin- 
guished in musical circles came from New York and Bos- 
ton. Mr. Thomas had widened the scope of the festival 
to make it worthy of so important an occasion. A dedica- 
tory ode had to be written, composed, and performed. Mr. 
Dudley Buck had to come from the East to play upon 
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the organ. The cost of the affair was enor- 
mous, but the receipts were more enormous 
still. When the treasurer made his report, the 
directors found themselves in possession of 
$30,000 profit. They paid the balance of $15,000 
due on the organ, distributed $5,000 among the 
societies. composing the chorus, and started a 
sinking fund with the balance. Like a galvanic © 
shock the influence of this great achievement 
was felt throughout East and West. First, 
however, the continued fruition of the lovely 
enthusiasm in Cincinnati must be noted. A 
fund for music in one of the public parks estab- 
lished by the Hon. William S. Groesbeck, a 
College of Music sufficiently endowed to enable 
it to offer prizes and scholarships to deserving 
pupils, a superb Art Museum picturesquely 
planted in one of the parks on the hills over- 
looking the Ohio River, were the immediate 
fruit, after the Music Hall and Exposition build- 
ings. As for the fruits outside of Cincinnati, 
the most obvious were the music festivals given 
in 1881 and 1882 in New York under the direc- 
tion respectively of Dr. Leopold Damrosch and 
Theodore Thomas; festivals in Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Indianapolis, Buffalo, Cleveland, and 
other places, all patterned after the Cincinnati 
affairs and showing the same lofty ambitions. 
Finally, Music Halls and Exposition buildings 
erected in Indianapolis, Buffalo, St. Louis, 
Minnedpolis, and elsewhere, some of which dis- 
close their origin in their imitation of the lines 
and material of the Cincinnati building. 

It would be glory enough for one city and one decade to 
have so thoroughly leavened the musical lump of the 
United States, had the Cincinnati festivals lived themselves 
out, as most of their imitators have since done ; but instead 
of doing this they have gone on, maintained still on the 
high artistic level on which they were placed twenty-three 
years ago. It is plain only to one who is intimately 
acquainted with the men who are at their head, and the 
ety which supports them, why this should be so. Under 
Mr. Thomas’s inspiring guidance the policy of the directors 
has been energetic, uncompromising, and, in the best sense 
of the word, conservative. From 1873 to 1881 Mr. George 
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Ward Nichols, one of the hardest workers of the 
original coterie, a restless spirit who devoted himself 
wholly to it and kindred enterprises, was the Presi- 
dent. He was the mentor and the executive officer 
of Mr. Springer, the founder of the College. The 
present President, William N. Hobart, has been in the 
Board of Directors since 1880, and it is to him, after 
Mr. Thomas, that credit is due for the fact that public 
interest, which flagged occasionally, was never per- 
mitted utterly to die. Mr. Lawrence Maxwell, Jr., the 
Vice-President, entered the Board of Directors with 
Mr. Hobart, but long before then he was a member 
of the chorus. During the first two years of President 
Cleveland’s administration Mr. Maxwell was Solicitor- 
General of the United States, and probably the only 
official in the service of the Government at Washing- 
ton who could, on a» moment’s notice, have left his 
pew and played the organ of the President’s church. 
So, too, in the artistic department of the festival ad- 
ministration. Otto Singer, who had come to New 
York to join Mr. Thomas in carrying out a conserve- 
tory project on the recommendation of Liszt, became 
chorus-master in 1873, composed the festival ode in 
1878, and continued his connection with the associa- 
tion till after the festival of 1880. Mr. Arthur Mees 
was organist of the first festival, and became chorus- 
master in 1882. At every festival since he has been 
Mr. Thomas’s trusted assistant. Annie Louise Cary 
was as much a factor in the earlier festivals as Mr. 
Thomas, and when she declined to accept the regular 
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engagement as principal solo contralto in 1884, because 
she had retired from public life to be Mrs. C. Munson 
Raymond, it was felt to be so necessary to have her present 
at the festival that the directors invited her to come and 
sit in the audience as their guest. Myron W. Whitney was 
just as intimately connected with the festivals. He sang 
at every one from 1873 till his retirement in 1890, except 
the festival of 1884. 

The artistic significance of the Cincinnati festivals has 
rested upon the magnitude and dignity of the musical 
schemes planned for them by Mr. Thomas and the forces 
enlisted in their exposition. At the first meeting a large 
number of choirs took part, some coming from such distant 
cities as Des Moines and Milwaukee. At the second, half 
a dozen cities and towns in Ohio joined Cincinnati in pro- 
viding the choral contingent, but since 1880 the festival 
chorus has been an organized body whose affairs are ad- 
ministered all the time by the Festival Association. The 
orchestra generally numbers about one hundred and fifty 
men ; the chorus, five hundred voices. With these masses 
are always associated the best solo talent obtainable. When 
the enthusiasm inspired by the festivals in other cities was 
at its height, Mr. Thomas found it possible to bring the 
three representative singers of Wagner’s music from 
Vienna—Madame Materna, Herr Winkelmann, and Herr 
Scaria; and, as if this were not enough, Madame Nilsson 
was alsoenlisted. By this means communities never visited 
by traveling opera and concert singers have been enabled 
to hear the greatest singers of the age—Lehman, Nilsson, 
Materna, Cary, Eames, Lloyd, Whitney, Winkelmann, 
Scaria, and many others. The same policy has character- 
ized the preparations for the twelfth festival, to be held 
from the 19th to the 23d of May this year. ‘The German 
prima donna Frau Klafsky, the American Nordica, the 
Englishwoman (by courtesy so called—as a matter of fact 
she is half German and half American) Brema, and the 
Englishmen H. Plunket Greene, Ben Davies, Ffrangcon 
Davies, and R. Watkin Mills, will all take part, besides a 
number of singers of local fame. Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony, which had its first performance in the United 
States just fifty years ago this month, and was introduced 
to the West at the first festival in 1873, will be repeated. 
The other choral works will be * St. Francis,” by Edgar 
Tinel,a young Flemish composer; Saint-Saens’s * Samson 
and Delilah” (an opera that is oftener given in oratorio 
form than operatic), Handel’s * Judas Maccabzus,” and a 
dainty secular cantata, * The Swan and the Skylark,” by 
A. Goring Thomas. ‘The Music Hall, which till now has 
been serviceable only for festival, convention, and exposi- 
tion uses, has been remodeled in its interior arrangements 
and changed into a large theater, comparable with the 
Metropolitan Opera-House in New York and the Audi- 
torium in Chicago. 


Our Travelers’ Club 


By Lucy A. Martin 


The autumn days had come, the winter would soon be 
upon us, and how were we to make some of its evenings 
profitable and enjoyable? Our village was a small one, 
and, though near New York, its country store and post-office 
combined was the chief center of trade, with but one rival 
a little way down the road, opposite which stood the black- 
smith shop with its “‘spreading ”’ elm. 

The houses and homes were much scattered, but each 
cf the two churches brought its part of the inhabitants 
together on Sunday, and the Library, down the hill by the 
river—it was the noble Hudson on whose banks we were 
nestled—was an important element in the week-day life of 
the village. Here, four years ago, was started the “ Trav- 
elers’ Club.”” We met every three weeks on Monday even- 
ing, and, gathered about the long reading-table, took our 
imaginary trip to Europe. Our Secretary, together with 
our President and Treasurer, planned each meeting, and 
we first made a truly American trip abroad, traveling hur- 
riedly through England, France, Germany, and Italy, and 
at the close of the eight meetings we had each done our 
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part in contributing a short paper on some given place or 
topic—country, town, city, or some point of interest in one 
of these. 

The second winter we traveled more slowly, and at the 
beginning of the season voted to spend our time in Scot- 
land. We all remember with especial pleasure our evening 
with Robert Burns, when we renewed our acquaintance 
with the literature of the country. Our club, now number- 
ing twenty, bought a good oil lantern and a screen, which, 
with the slides, procured as we required them, added 
greatly to the pleasure of the evenings. ‘These slides we 
hired at a place in New York City where they have a large 
collection, at a cost of one and a half cents apiece for one 
evening. ‘Thirty pictures, accompanied by our papers, 
made us feel as if we had really visited the place described. 
The slides were selected from a catalogue, and were called 
for and returned by one of the Club who goes to town 
daily—an advantage for which we are grateful, since econ- 
omy is with us a necessity. Each member pays a tax of 
five cents a meeting to cover the expense ot the slides. 
Our lantern we bought by a special entertainment. 

Last fall, when we gathered again to talk over plans for 
the winter, we decided to make this year’s meetings and 
travels more simple and popular, and to admit some of the 
younger persons who would enjoy the trips; and with this 
end in view we adopted a plan for a journey in our own 
country. First we took ‘*‘A Summer Pilgrimage,” and 
spent the evening with the views and descriptions of New 
England watering-places—Bar Harbor, Newport, etc.—clos- 
ing with an appropriate *“‘ Afternoon ‘Tea.”’ Our next pro- 
gramme consisted of papers on *“‘ The Hub of the Universe 
and Her Literary Men,” with views, a reading, and a song : 
menu, Boston brown bread. For our “New England 
Fireside” we went to the parsonage, where papers were 
read on Customs and Home Life and Rural Scenery 
and Outdoor Life,” a selection read from ‘Cape Cod 
Folks,” and we had a merry time popping corn before the 
open wood fire, closing the evening by singing in concert 
“ Home, Sweet Home.” ‘“ Our Wedding Trip” found us at 
Washington, and the views of that city, together with those 
of Philadelphia and Baltimore, which we were supposed to 
pass through ev route, were fine. A paper on Baltimore 
and a selection on Social Life in Washington filled. our 
evening, and we closed the meeting with some “truly” 
wedding-cake—of which, to be sure, there was only a square 
inch for each of us—from two boxes brought by one of the 
members from a large wedding in New York. ‘The boxes, 
which were unusually pretty, were given to the two brides 
of the Club. ‘The evening was opened by the Wedding 
March, played by one of the members, and this simple feast 
completed a harmonious programme. ‘The Orange and Pal- 
metto ”’ took us to Florida, and the slides gave us an excel- 
lent idea of the palatial hotels and the quaint town of St. 
Augustine and the weird river scenery of that region. 
Some of tae golden fruit from that State served asa light 
refreshment with which to close the evening. ‘The subject 
for the next meeting, ““’Way Down in Dixie,” gave an 
opportunity to consider New Orleans and the Creole, the 
Negro, the “ F. F. V.’s,” and to heara reading from ‘* Uncle 
Remus and the song Dixie Land.” Menu, peanuts. 

The programme for the rest of the year includes “‘ The 
Blue-Grass Region,” and an evening studying the historic 
Hudson, preparatory to the celebration by the Club of the 
close of its season by taking an actual trip up the river on 
Decoration Day.’ 


Sunset 
By Mary Laura Mason 


The west is a mass of color, 
A glow of golden light, 

That resolves like a chord of music 
The day into the night. 


! The Outlook is rong to furnish through its Recreation Department circulars, 
descriptive pamphlets, time-tables, and other printed information which will 
enable members of Travelers’ Clubs, like that described in this article, to put 
themselves in close personal tuuch with places to be visited and routes to be 
traversed.— THE EDITORS. 
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From the Crayon Drawing by George Richmond. R.A. Done in 1850. Now in the possession of the 
war! of Carlisle 


William Hickling Prescott’ 


By Kenyon West 


N the 4th of May occurs the centenary of a man 
who has not only won a high place in Ameri- 
can literature, but who challenges comparison 
with the very greatest historians of the world. 
Not without justice did a famous English critic 
assert that Horace Walpole’s prophecy that the 
next Augustan age would dawn on this side of 

the Atlantic had been verified, ‘*for Mr. Prescott’s ‘ History 
of Ferdinand and Isabella’ may rank among the first in 
the English language.” 

In one of Keats’s delightful letters he wrote these signifi- 
cant and stimulating words: “I must think that difficulties 
nerve the spirit of a man; they make our prime objects a 
refuge as well as a passion.”” ‘To the career of no man of 
letters are these words so applicable as to that of William 
Hickling Prescott. His life affords a striking example of 
enduring work achieved in spite of overwhelming odds. 
The gift of genius isa marvelous thing! Seldom can its 
ancestry be traced, more seldom is it possible to understand 
how it flourishes under certain conditions. I can under- 
stand how a poet, amid suffering, poverty, even darkness, 
can give magic expression to the beautiful forms which 
throng before his inner vision, giving out from his own sad 
heart his sweetest songs. I can imagine a romancer, sitting 
in darkness and alone, weaving his tales of love or of 
chivalry to thrill and charm the great world. A musician, 
loo, can, even in darkness, have his solitude vocal with 
divine harmonies, and embody them in enchanting creations 
which will live after he himself has passed beyond the 
whirl and stress of time. But a historian, who must depend 
upon facts, not upon his glowing creative imagination, 
Mrs article The Outlook is indebted to 
kind in lending to the author of the article 
the rarest have been selected—some never before published, and all compara- 


—s unknown. There are many other portraits of Prescott, beautiful though 
ot so rare. The drawings are done by kind permission of Miss Ticknor. 


whose material is drawn from out-of-the-way sources of 
information, not from ideas current in his own age, from 
ancient records which must be studied and compared, upon 
conflicting authorities whose claims must be weighed—how 
is he to do his appointed work without the blessing of 
sight ? 

We are told by Johnson that Milton felt obliged to 
abandon a cherished plan of writing a history of England, 
as he found it scarcely possible for a man without eyes to 
pursue a historical work. Prescott said: “ This remark, 
although discouraging at first, in the end stimulated me. 
If my ears are spared me, I will disprove the assertion that 
no man can 
compile a his- 
tory who is 
blind.” 

The inter- 
est of Pres- 
cott’s work is 
undoubtedly 
much e n- 
hanced by a 
knowledge of 
the difficulties 
in path. 
Admiration 


for the mag- PRESCOTT S MOTHER JUDGE PRESCOTT 
nificent prod- Picture taken for Mr. From the Portrait by Gilbert 
ucts of his before published 


genius is blended with admiration for the indomitable spirit 
of the man. In this brief tribute to Prescott’s memory I can 
enter into no critical exposition of the distinctive features 
of his genius, nor have I space to even allude to much 
which is of value and interest in his life; but I wish to 
lay especial stress not only upon the winsomeness, the 
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APPROACH TO THE ANCESTRAL 
beauty of his character, but upon his victory over those 
difficulties which beset him on the very threshold of man- 
hood. Prescott, in character and in achievement, be- 
longed, indeed, to that race of great men of whom Hector 
Berlioz spoke—men who by their struggles and their pain 
purchase light and movement for humanity. 

It is not alone as a faithful chronicler of events which 
were momentous in their influence upon civilization, it is 
not as the painstaking gleaner in a field hitherto untrod, 
that Prescott has won so great a fame. Accuracy, trust- 
worthy statement, sanity of view, are of inestimable value 
in a historian ; but if his work is to have perennial vitality, 
to be a source of delight as well as instruction, it must have 
charm. At the meeting of the Historical Society of Massa- 
chusetts held just after Prescott’s death, 
Edward Everett applied to him the words of 
the Greek poet: “Greatly the Muse loved 
him, and she gave him both good and evil : 
she deprived him of his eyes, but she gave 
him the gift of sweet song.” 

Whatever may be the opinions of scholars 
in regard to certain aspects of Prescott’s 
work, one thing is certain: his histories have 
this magnetic and indispensable quality of 
charm. If we attempt to analyze the secret 
of his peculiar fascination, we will find it to 
consist partly in the grace, the richness, the 
sonorous beauty of his language, and partly 
in his picturesque power. Prescott is a 
painter—he has that pictorial quality charac- 
teristic of the artist; and, possessing, in ad- 
dition to this, the swift penetration, the vivi- 
fying imagination, characteristic of the poet, 
he makes the events of which he treats live 
before our entranced eyes. Where else do we 
read more vivid descriptions of battles, paint- 
ing of scenery, of costume, of all the count- 
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less details which made up the pageantry of the rc- 
mantic times of which he writes? Prescott has also a 
swift and usually unerring insight into character. He 
shows the depth of his research by his wonderful por- 
traitures. No one without wide and.careful study could 
so thoroughly enter into the very spirit of a man, in fact, 
know him as if he had been a daily companion, see his 
motives, his weaknesses, his bold, courageous virtues. If 
some students of Prescott are disposed to think he shows 
partisanship, that he too readily sees the excuses for some 
of the criminal excesses of his conquerors, we must at- 
tribute it to that habit of looking at events in the large 
and catholic spirit which takes into consideration the 
times in which these men lived, judges them more by the 
ideas prevalent in those times than by the more humane 
civilization of the nineteenth century. Prescott’s por- 
traitures are, as a rule, clean-cut, direct, vivid, admirably 
well drawn, the lights and shadows truthfully disposed. 

The genius of Prescott was, in fact, creative. It en- 
abled him to mold into a homogeneous and harmonious 
whole many diverse elements—evolve a new world out 
of chaos. ‘Thus we can see that not alone because of 
his charm did he prove that the Muse dearly loved him. 
And his charm is due not only to his brilliancy and felicity 
of style, his imaginative insight into the spirit of a far- 
off time, but to his unwavering enthusiasm. His histories 
live because he himself was all on fire with life and en- 
thusiasm. It was this divine energy of genius which 
enabled him to undertake and bring to perfection plans 
of work which might daunt the spirit of any man, much 
more one who was hampered as he was. 

The touching pathos of Prescott’s life should not make 
us forget how really kind the gods were to him. Aside 
from the great misfortune »f impaired sight—to a man of 
his tastes and ambitions perhaps the greatest which could 
befall—his life was happy. He was endowed with a 
hopeful, vivacious temperament. He was blessed with 
affectionate parents, and was rich in friends, who did 
all possible to help him in his privations. He never felt 
the stress of poverty, never felt the sting of dependence, 
the stern necessity to work for a mere livelihood. His 

ample means gave him the best medical advice, and 
every appliance for the relief of his suffering, for the 
furtherance of his work. Unlike many other toilers in 
the field of. literature, he won recognition and apprecia- 
tion by his first book. After that he had something to 
depend upon besides his own solitary enthusiasm. His 
home life was beautiful and serene; he had charm of 
manner, was rich in every personal attraction—in fact, he 
seemed to have everything but the blessing of sight! It is 
perhaps idle to speculate what Prescott’s life would have 
been had this misfortune not overwhelmed him. His very 
joys and his advantages might have been to hima perilous 
temptation. A study of his childhood and early manhood, 
of his temperament, of his environment, go far to prove 
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that had this misfortune not 
overtaken him we might never 
have had these marvelous his- 
tories. He might have shone in 
society, been a brilliant man of 
the world,.won distinction as a 
lawyer, written a few critical 
articles for the reviews; but 
would he have had the patience 
to devote himself to the strenu- 
ous and exacting study of his- 
tory? As it was, the loss of 
his sight seemed to change the 
whole current of his intellectual 
energy; it brought out the in- 
herent resources of his genius, 
gave direction and purpose to 
many vague tendencies. 

The Prescott family was of 
Puritan stock, and in his sterling 
virtue, his sensitiveness of con- 
science, his obedience to high 
ideals of duty, Prescott proved 
himself worthy of his lineage.’ 
He was unusually happy in his 
parents ; his father, Judge Pres- 
cott, was a man of wealth and 
of distinction in his profession, 
and was one of the most affec- 
tionate of men. His mother 
had energy and ability and a 
tender grace of character which 
endeared her to all. Resem-— 
bling both his parents in some 
respects, Prescott gradually de- 
veloped many traits for which no 
ancestry can be traced, and whjch were a manifestation of 
his own genius—a genius in which temperament formed as 
much a part as intellectual strength. The house in Salem 
where, on the 4th of May, 1796, Prescott first opened his 
eyes is no longer in existence, though an excellent sketch 
has been preserved. 

The boy’s childhood was a very happy one. One of his 
first teachers records that he was bright and merry, with 
an inquisitive mind, quick perceptions, and a good mem- 
ory. He was a thoroughly human little fellow ; loved play 
more than books, as every healthy child ought; and of the 
books he read he preferred those which appealed strongly 
to the imagination. Sincerity of character distinguished 
him from the very first; this, in spite of his capacity for 
friendship, proved often very inconvenient in his relations 
to other children. A few years more and this characteristic 
became one of his greatest charms. 

In 1808 the Prescotts moved from Salem to Boston. A 
friend has paid many a tribute to the charm and beauty of 
their home life; he speaks of the frankness and sincerity of 
the father and mother, of the love they showed to their son, of 
his proud and happy position in the home, of how much he 
was trusted, and how well he bore the test. 

At school William plunged into his studies with zest and 
appreciation; and he soon began to show decided taste 
for romances and tales of adventure. Nothing very 
unusual in this, for every bright boy has the same expe- 
rience. Like many other boys also, Prescott loved in 
his amusements to represent battles, going over again in 


' Prescott’s grandfather, Colonel Prescott, fought so bravely at Bunker Hill 
that Washington said he had rendered safe the liberties of the country. 

The grandfather of Prescott’s wife was Colonel Linzee, who at the time of the 
Battle of Bunker Hill commanded his Majesty’s ship Falcon. The swords 
which had been worn by the American soldier and the British sailor on that 
memorable day came finally by inheritance into the possession of the historian. 

‘hen Thackeray visited Poascote in 1852, he noticed these swords hung over 
one of the book-cases in the library, and when he wrote “ The Virginians” he 
alluded to them in his opening chapter: “ On the library wall of one of the most 
famous writers of America hang two crossed swords which his relatives wore 
in the great War of Independence. The one sword was gallantly drawn in the 
service of the King, the other was the weapon of a brave and honored Republi- 
can soldier. The possessor of the harmless trophy has earned for himself a 
name alike honored in his ancestor’s country and in his own, where genius like 
his has always a peaceful welcome.” George Ticknor spoke of this singular 
trophy, “ if trophy that can be called which was won from no enemy, and which is 
4 memento at once of a defeat that was full of glory, and of triumphs in the 
field of letters more brilliant than those in the fields of war.” These swords 
were given after Prescott’s death to the Historical Society of Massachusetts. 
“ There, we trust, they may rest in peace so long as the two nations shall exist 
—trophies indeed of the past, but warnings for the future.” 
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imagination the struggles before 
the walls of Troy, or, coming 
nearer home, enacting scenes in 
our Revolution.. Had Prescott 
never become the vivid describer 
of battles, the writer of histories 
which are like romances, we 
might pay little attention to these 
early tastes; but they are sig- 
nificant in their prophecy of his 
future. 

In 1811 Prescott entered Har- 
vard. He matriculated with 
honor, though it ‘is well to re- 
member that in neither his 
school nor his college course did 
he show any tendency to study 
more than was required. It was 
in Prescott’s junior year at col- 
lege that the accident happened 
which was to change the aspect 
of the whole world to him, and 
serve as a cruel spur to drive 
him into a course of activity 
which was to tax every intel- 
lectual faculty. Turning one 
day to see the cause of a dis- 
turbance among some students 
at dinner, he received a blow 
from a large, hard piece of 
bread, thrown at random. It 
struck the open eye—a rare 
occurrence, for the lid usually 
closes at any approach of dan- 


‘gar 
THE BUST OF PRESCOTT BY GREENOUGH ger. But here ‘ the missile, 


thrown with great force, struck 
the very disc of the eye itself.” Prescott fell at once 
to the “ground, and then was immediately taken home 
and placed in the care of a physician. The first symp- 
toms were like those of concussion of the brain; then 
came complete physical prostration, and he had to re- 
main in bed for atime. As the system recovered gradu- 
ally from the shock, it was found that the sight of the eye 
was gone. It was a case of paralysis of the retina, and 


HOUSE IN SALEM WHERE PRESCOTT WAS BORN 
Drawn by H. S. Howland, New York 


was, of course, incurable. After a few weeks he returned 
to college and cautiously resumed his work. There was a 
magnanimity, a noble simplicity in the character of Pres- 
cott, and he nowhere revealed it more admirably than in 
his relations to the young man to whose carelessness his 
misfortune was due. He never referred to him except in 
the kindest terms, never allowed others to blame him, and 
in later life rendered him a most substantial and unosten- 
tatious service. This is noteworthy, because the young 
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man himself never expressed regret 
for his act, nor sympathy with Pres- 
cott’s suffering. 

Prescott graduated with flying 
colors; and all his classmates were 
sorry to part with this vivacious, 
generous-hearted, winsome youth, 
and they showered upon him every 
mark of their esteem. 

He became at once a law-student 
in his father’s office, and he began 
his work with ardor and many 
bright hopes for the future. At the 
same time he kept up his classical 
studies. But in a few months the 
dark clouds began to obscure for 
him the brightness of the days. A 
malignant inflammation of his un- 
injured eye set in, and no remedy, 
howeverdesperate or painful,seemed 
to relieve it. ‘“‘ But nothing was 
able,” says Ticknor, “ to affect the 
natural flow of his spirits—neither 
pain, nor the sharp surgical remedies 
to which he was repeatedly sub- 
jected, nor the disheartening dark- 
ness in which he was kept, nor the 
gloomy vista that the future seemed 
to open before him. His equanimity 
and cheerfulness were invincible.” 
His mother, in speaking of his suf- 
fering and his seclusion, said then 
and often afterwards, ‘‘ I never, in 
a single instance, groped my way 
across the apartment to take my place at his side, that he 
did not salute me with some expression of good cheer— 
not a single instance—as if we were the patients, and his 
place were to comfort us.” 

That Prescott bore with so much fortitude and equa- 
nimity the tedium of dark rooms, and the suffering which 
was soon to be almost his daily companion, was undoubt- 
edly owing largely to this gift of the gods—a hopeful 
spirit. And yet it is well not to underestimate the effort 
which Prescott put forth. His patience was consciously 
exerted, in obedience to a high and noble ideal. Then, 
too, it was the result of his deep and tender love for others. 
His natural vivacity helped to tide over many a depressing 
hour and to cheer his solitude with many bright and happy 
thoughts ; but we must not forget that such cheerfulness is 
apt to be severely taxed in the presence of constantly recur- 
ring disappointments and privations, and at last ceases to 
be spontaneous. 

When somewhat better, Prescott went to spend the 
winter at the Azores with relatives ; but the inconveniences 
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PRESCOTT’S STUDY IN BEDFORD STREET, BOSTON, WHERE 
“FERDINAND AND ISABELLA” WAS WRITTEN 


Drawn by H. S. Howland 
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of the voyage soon made his eye 
worse, and from November to Feb- 
ruary, 1815, he had to be in a dark 
room, “‘six weeks of the time in 
such total darkness that the furni- 
ture could not be distinguished.” 
The history of these weary months 
is like that of all his subsequent 
life. ‘The trouble seemed to be 
rheumatism of the eye, and any 
carelessness would usually bring on 
intense pain andinflammation. One 
of the few times in which he spoke 
of his privations was in 1847, when 
he was contemplating writing the 
history of Philip II.: ‘‘ Now that I 
have discharged Peru, I feel like an 
idle tar whose ship is laid up in 
ordinary. But time isa bitter drug, 
and I feel I shall soon be afloat 
again on board the good ship 

‘Philip II.,’ though I am but a blind 
sui ' pilot, and have not half an eye to 
ee | steer her with.”” Then again, months 

after: ‘*‘ Here I am with the richest 
a 7 collection that ever fell to a history- 
monger, ‘scarce old books and 
manuscripts without end all lying 
around me, and, alas! without an 
eye to look at the title-pages. The 
physicians agree that if I would 
save it for the vulgar purposes of 
life, I must wholly abstain from 
using it in books.” 

Prescott left the Azores in April, 1816, for London. 
A sojourn there for the sake of treatment from emi- 
nent physicians was not of much benefit. He had to be 
so careful that he saw little of the artistic treasures of 
the great city, but he made good use of his few chances 
of enjoyment. Paris gave him scarcely more opportunity, 
but in Italy his eye was stronger, and hence he was able 
to enjoy things as only a man of his temperament can 
enjoy. Buta return at Paris of his old trouble made him 
hasten home. Here he found every comfort to help him; 
the colors of his walls and carpets made to suit his sensi- 
tive eye; a devoted friend who spent hours reading the 
classics with him ; a loving sister who insisted upon.spend- 
ing the greater part of every day reading aloud poetry 
and history!' Prescott was now twenty-two. He had 
been obliged to give up all his plans for the profession 
of law, and many letters testify how hard the struggle was. 
Prescott’s marriage at the age of twenty-four was, however, 
a cause of greathappiness. ‘ At the time of his marriage,” 
says Ticknor, “my friend was one of the finest-looking 
men I have ever seen. He was tall, well formed, manly in 
his bearing, but gentle, with light-brown hair that was 
hardly changed or diminished by years, with a clear com- 
plexion and a ruddy flush on his cheek that kept for him 
to the last an appearance of comparative youth, but, above 
all, with a smile that was the most absolutely contagious I 
ever looked upon.” And Bancroft said Prescott’s voice 
was like music, and one could never have enough of it. 

It was shortly after his marriage that the indecision in 
regard to what he was going to make of his life changed to 
a deliberate purpose. His literary tastes, which had 
been deepening and strengthening ever since he left 
college, influenced him largely, but at first he had no defi- 
nite plan as to writing history. He felt that the first thing 
was to gain a broad and varied culture. He therefore 
began a systematic course of study, at the very foundations 
of literature and of language. From English he went on to 
French, and then to Italian. That Prescott’s faculty of liter- 
ary criticism was well developed is shown by his brief analysis 
of Dante in one of his letters. In spite of its brevity, it is 


' Since writing this about Prescott’s sister, Mr. Arthur Dexter, her son, has 
sent mea geetetion from an unpublished article of his own in relation to his 
mother. Of Prescott’s sufferings, he says, “a great deal has been said and 
printed. I have sometimes thought it would have done no harm to say a little 
more about his sister’s affectionate care. I doubt if many beautiful young girls 
would make light of sacrificing almost all their time to nursing a brother.” 
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one of the _ best 
criticisms he ever 
wrote. He scores 
a good point when 
he says he wishes 
Dante had made 
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years of his own 
death. Seldom has 
there been a hap- 
pier household than 
this of the Prescotts 
in their different 


more of the mind 
as a means of suf- 
fering, instead of 
dealing almost ex- 
clusively with 
physical _ horrors. 
Prescott entered 
heart and soul into 
Dante’s sublime 

m. “* Every can- 
to,” he said, “blazes 
with a new and in- 
creased effulgence. 
The very reading 
it byanother pained 
my poor eyes.” As 
a trial of his powers 
Prescott now began 
the writing of some 
critical articles for 
the North Ameri- 
can Review;”’ the 
writing of these 
extended over a 
number of years. 
His estimates of 
Moliére, Scott, Cer- 
vantes, show poetic 
sympathy, wise 
judgment, discrim- 
inating insight. We cannot say that his originality is strik- 
ing, nor does he often show brilliancy of coloring. But 
he has none of the poisoned arrows with which critics 
often fill their quivers. He is calm and impartial, always 
genial, and most suggestive. Stirling thought that Prescott 
would have attained great eminence as a critic and essayist 
had he pursued that path of letters. 

It is always of interest to know to what particular in- 
fluence is duea great man’s decision to devote himself to that 
particular work in which ultimately he excels. Prescott lis- 
tened with rapt attention to the reading of Mably’s’“ Etude 
de |l’Histoire.” This, more than any other one book, 
tended to give the final direction to his already strong feel- 
ing for history. A half-indefinite plan of writing a his- 
tory of Italian literature led him gradually to narrow 
his thoughts to that “ untried ground,” and, in his opinion, 
“a rich one,” the age of Ferdinand. The plans for «the 
study of his materials for ‘“‘ Ferdinand and Isabella” were 
stupendous, enough to test the courage of any student, much 
more one hampered as he was. During these studies he 
spoke of traveling at a very lame gait, and yet even he 
miscalculated his strength. It took twice as long as he 
anticipated to bring his labors to a brilliant close. At first 
it seemed utterly impossible to get a reader who understood 
Spanish. He therefore had a secretary who read volume 
after volume without knowing a word of the language, and 
the awkwardness and constraint can well be imagined. 
Later, however, his work progressed more happily. A 
sad bereavement in the winter of 1828 delayed his 
work. He lost the elder of his two children, a dear little 
daughter of four, to whom he had been devoted. Unlike 
many literary men, to whom their work is so important 
as to shut out from them some of the dearest and sweetest 
pleasures of life, Prescott had allowed this little child to 
come into the study and interrupt whatever work was going 
on there. Many years after, when Prescott was writing to 
a friend who had just suffered the loss of a child, he re- 
ferred to his own unforgotten sorrow in simple but pathetic 
words. 

With even tenderer words Prescott spoke of his father, 
when the loving tie of years was finally broken by death. He 
had the joy of keeping his mother with him to within five 


“ The contraction of the brow,” says one of hus relatix es 


PRESCOTT AT WORK 


. “shows his usual concentration cf thought when writing.” 


homes, especially 
in the old ancestral 
house at Pepperell. 

“Ferdinand and 
Isabella was pub- 
lished in 1837. It 
met with instanta- 
neous success. ‘The 
reviews of the book 
were able and dis- 
criminating, and in 
every case most 
gratifying. 

The history of 
the composition, 
the publication and 
public reception of 
“Ferdinand and 
Isabella” is very 
much like that of 
“The Conquest of 
Mexico,” of “‘ The 
Conquest of Peru,” 
of the “Sketch of 
Charles V.,” and 
of the unfinished 
“Philip Il.” The 
condition of Pres- 
cott’s eye varied, 
so that he was en- 
abled to use it sometimes more frequently, but towards 
the latter part of his life he had to give up even this 
moderate indulgence. He so cultivated his memory that 
he could compose sixty pages of printed text and hold 
it in his mind till he came to write it out on his nocto- 
graph. When, in writing “ Philip II.,” he found that he 
could remember perfectly only about forty pages, he felt 
discouraged at the failure of his memory! His style grew 
continually more flexible, freer, more sustained and beau- 
tiful. He never grew careless in his search for truth, 
never relaxed his vigilance, never made a statement with- 


PRESCOTT’S NOCTOGRAPH 


Now in the archives of the Massachusetts Historical Society. Drawn by H. S. Howland 


out being sure that, as far as he was able to weigh evidence, 
that statement was right and just. What this devotion to 
a high ideal really meant can be understood only by 
remembering his natural temperament. There was no 
cant about William H. Prescott. He seldom spoke the 
word duty, but after he had decided on his literary course 
his whole life was molded according to the dictates of 


what he coyfceived to be the obligations imposed by his» 


world vantages and the intellectual gifts bestowed 
im. He often worked when he did not want to; 
indeed, there was a constant struggle with a natural tend- 
ency to desultory pursuits—to, as it were, drift with the 
tide rather than stem the current. Prescott was a man of 


genius, for without that inspired and magnetic quality his 
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work could not have its perennial vitality, but his genius 
largely showed itself in what George Eliot called an infinite 
capacity for taking pains. 

Prescott’s home life during these busy years when he 
was working for this immortal fame was most beautiful 
and noteworthy. There was perfect concord and sympathy 
between him and his wife, between him and his father and 
mother, and all the others who made up this joyful house- 
hold. Prescott’s win- 
someness of character 
endeared him to all 
his friends, while his 
social attractions, his 
vivacious conversa- 
tion, made him much 
sought by the world. 

A man of wealth and 
of intellectual 
nence who has a town 
house Beacon 
Street, and a country 
house at Pepperell, 
anda house bythesea_ | 
at Nahant or Lynn, 
is not apt to be neg- : 
lected by the world! 
Prescott saw these | 
things clearly; he | 
took the good the gods 
provided with hearty 
thanks, but no suc- 


PRESCOTT 


From an unpublished Portrait made towards the 


end of his life 

cess had power to 

spoil the lovely sincerity of his nature. He showed his 
friendship and his hospitality the most freely to those who 
lived obscure lives or to whom fortune had not been kind. 
His acts of charity were frequent, unostentatious, munifi- 
cent ; sometimes to perform them he gave up some of his 
cherished plans. Prescott’s social instincts were strong, 
and therein lay one of his temptations. His infirmities 
and his literary purposes changed his life greatly, but he 
never allowed them to “shut him from his kind.” He 
dined out frequently, he made many friendships with men of 
rank and literary eminence, he was the charming playmate 
of children, the boon companion of young men and maidens. 

A visit to England in 1850 was most congenial to one of 
his temperament. It was, says Ticknor, the most brilliant 
visit ever made to England by an American citizen not 
clothed with the prestige of official station. Prescott was 
the literary lion of the hour, féted by men of letters, flat- 
tered by the nobility, made much of by the Queen and 
Prince Albert. The letters he wrote home show most de- 
lightfully his vivacity, his descriptive powers, and his keen 
zest of life. 

As for Prescott’s religion, it lay deep at the very root of 
his character. ‘* To do well and act justly,” he wrote once 
after he had been passing through some intellectual con- 
flicts, ‘‘ to fear and to love God, and to love our neighbor 
as ourselves—in these is the essence of religion. . . . For 
what we can believe we are not responsible, supposing we 
examine candidly and patiently. For what we do we shall 
indeed be accountable. The doctrines of the Saviour 
unfold the whole code of morals by which our conduct 
should be regulated. Who, then, whatever difficulties he 
may meet in particular incidents and opinions recorded in 
the Gospels, can hesitate to receive the great religious 
and moral truths inculcated by the Saviour as the words of 
inspiration? I cannot, certainly. On these, then, I will 
rest, and for all else 


« Wait the great teacher Death, and God adore.” 


The great Unfolder of mysteries came to Prescctt sud- 
denly and mercifully on the 28th of January, 1859. But it 
came as a blow to friends on two continents. Not only the 
friends who loved him, but the different societies of Amer- 
ica and Europe which had distinguished him with their 
highest honors, the faculty and students of Harvard Col- 
lege, all who cherished Prescott’s work even when they had 
never seen his face, bore their part in the common mourn- 
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ing. ‘ There was no division of opinion. There was no 
dissentient, no hesitating voice on either side of the Atlan- 
tic. All sorrowfully felt that a great loss had been sustained, 
that a brilliant and beneficent light had been extinguished.” 

In an article like this no justice can be done to a man 
like Prescott, But I have purposely dwelt more upon his 
character than upon his work, because at this centennial 
time it seems as if our tributes should be paid more to what 
Prescott was than to what he did. His work is imperish- 
able ; but as the years pass we are perhaps too apt to lose 
sight of the man in his work, to forget in the splendor of 
the fame he has won the peculiar value of the message 
which his beautiful life has for us. That message could be 
summed up in Carlyle’s significant words, ‘‘ Work, and 
despair not.’”’ Prescott’s spirit was indomitable. It gave 
him power over suffering, it made him the conqueror of his 
fate. He had that grace of genius which transmuted a life- 
long misfortune into a bright and beautiful blessing. 
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St. Michael the Weigher 


By James Russell Lowell 


Stood the tall Archangel weighing 
All man’s dreaming, doing, saying, 
All the failure and the pain, 

All the triumph and the gain, 

In the unimagined years, 

Full of hope, more full of tears, 
Since old Adam’s hopeless eyes 
Backward searched for Paradise, 
And, instead, the flame-blade saw 
Of inexorable Law. 


Waking, | beheld him there, 

With his fire-gold, flickering hair, 

In his blinding armor stand, 

And the scales were in his hand. 
Mighty were they, and full well 

They could poise both heaven and_hell. 


« Angel,” asked I humbly then, 

“ Weighest thou the souls of men ? 
That thihe office is, 1 know.” 

“ Nay,” he answered me, “not so: 
But | weigh the hope of man 
Since the power of choice began, 
In the world, of good or ill.” 

Then I waited and was still. 


In one scale I saw him place 
All the glories of our race, 

Cups that lit Belshazzar’s feast, 
Gems, the lightning of the East, 
Kublai’s scepter, Czesar’s sword, 
Many a poet’s golden word, 
Many a skill of science, vain 

To make men as gods again. 


In the other scale he threw 

Things regardless, outcast, few, 
Martyr-ash, arena sand, 

Of St. Francis’ cord a strand, 

Beechen cups of men whose need 
Fasted that the poor might feed, 
Disillusions and despairs 

Of young saints with grief-grayed hairs, 
Broken hearts that broke for Man. 


Marvel through my pulses ran 
Seeing then the beam divine 
Swiftly on the hand decline, 

While Earth’s splendor and renown 


Mounted light as thistle-down. — Selected. 
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Bicycling for Women 


The Puzzling Question of Costume 
By R. L. Dickinson, M.D. 


HERE are four critics before whom woman’s dress 
must pass—fashion, fitness, health, and artistic 
beauty. The first is at odds with all the rest. 
As for art in personal adornment, it cannot 

be said to exist in a nation tolerating our masculine 
evening dress, or the deformed woman of our fashion 
journals. Yet the principle at the foundation of the 
dress question seems simple. Is it not—shaped_ clothes 
for work, draped dress for leisure? For muscle-play, 
freedom is the first requisite, whether in skating or in 
scrubbing a floor. It would seem that the. principles 
said by Veblen to 
govern modern dress, 
conspicuous expen- 
siveness, novelty, and 
ineptitude — waste 
and unfitness in order 
to prove wealth and 
leisure—need not ap- 
ply at all to our sub 
ject. But they do, 
and we shall have to 
try to adapt them and 
to secure, notwith- 
standing, the greatest 
possible good from 
this fineexercise. The 
physician willingly 
studies details to 
Fic. | understand any treat- Fic. 2 

smooth over ment. He is from 
and back. Tam.with no problem that trou- buttoned. 

—_ bles him more than 

the prescription for outdoor exercise for woman; for her 
chanees for physical development outside her household 
duties are limited to a degree that would’be ridiculous if it 
were not pitiable. For instance, in the Greater New York 
there is no opportunity for a woman to swim in the cooler 
months except in a poor little tank of very cold water in the 
cellar of a Turkish bath. House habits, dress habits, and 
resignation have brought it about that the demand for body- 
building facilities is small. It is supposed to be sufficient 
exertion for the sister to wave 
her handkerchief from the grand 
stand. With growth comes 
weakness instead of strength. 
The physical director tells us 
that the girls of fourteen can 
jump one foot higher than the 
girls of eighteen. The gym- 
nasium, with all its games, is 
voted dull; the bowling-alley 
means broken corset-bones 
under one-sided, sudden strain ; 
dancing is done in a close atmos- 
phere, in wrong dress, during 
sleep-hours ; and _ horseback 
riding, especially at a trot or 
with the close seat, involves a 
certain jouncing within the snug 
corset) amet the tailor-made 
front Aap that can be folded back, basque demands. Only the 
\ jacket loose in the front isbetter summer presents opportunities 
e shaped form. 

that attract, but most of these 

require. much time, and the cost of long vacations. So we 
turn to wheeling. 

There are four types of bicycling costume for women— 
the full knickerbocker, resembling the regulation wheel- 
man’s suit; the fuller, longer bloomer; the short skirt with 
leggings ; and the skirt to the top of the shoe. 

The last is the one decreed by fashion. For the woman 


who is too thin, for the leisurely rider on level roads in 
fair weather, and for the woman shy of comment, it gives a 
suitable garb, together with that comfort which conformity 
brings. Its convenience at present is that the cyclist can 
step off her wheel intothe shop or house and be clad as 
her uniformed sisters are. 

Even though the skirts measure no more than two and 
one-half to three yards about the bottom, there is some 
danger of catching in the rear sprocket; there is always 
the discomfort of the knee that must tug to lift forward 
and upward one-half of the garment; and whether there is 
wind or not, there is with all skirts a 
certain flop or swing’ hardly pleasing to 
the eye. All these difficulties are over- 
come in some measure by the cut of 
the skirt falling in two equal pleats, box 
or folded, on each side of the rear wheel 
(Fig. 1), by the satin o1 silk knicker- 
bocker underneath, or by a slippery 
lining, and by certain recent improve- 
ments in the hang of the skirt and the 
fit in front. Moreover, a broad band 
of leather or rows of stitching help to 
keep the skirt down, and lessen the 
chance of accident. 

The skirt, the separate jacke*, and 
the shirt-waist form the best combination 
for comfort. The body-covering that 
can be taken off on hot rides is | 
hygienically desirable. Here the stout 
rider, who must shun the horizontal lines _ phasizing her defects by 
that emphasize breadth, and whose SiGe and hort 
success in all costume lies in lines 
carrying the eye from shoulder to heel, encounters diff- 
culty. For cooler weather it may be overcome by the 
princesse idea, with the long perpendiculars behind, where 
breadth most shows, and by a false jacket in front to con- 
ceal abdominal prominence (Fig. 5). With these riders it is 
especially important that no fullness of the skirt should be 
placed over the hips, but that it should lie in pleats front 
and rear. The low position of the waist-line of usual street 
dress has resulted in a figure that is disproportionally short 
from hip to heel, as 
shown by the im- 
possible length of 
leg and_ skirt in 
every fashion-plate 
(Fig. 9). Now, if 
the skirt cur- 
tailed, the result ts 
a squareness of 
effect disastrous to 
the stout woman. 
The root of the 
difficulty that 
nature ran no hori- 
zontal division 
across the body, 
and all ourattempts 
to do it result in 

Fic. § cutting the dress 
woman. not be fitted to- a 

gether or designed 7 
alike. For the thin woman, however, the skirt stitching 
and the cross-line of a longish jacket make a broader ap- 
pearance, and the baggy shoulders are allowable. 

Many devices are pictured in the cycling columns of the 
papers and * The Wheelwoman ” for changing the long into 
the short skirt, and for converting the skirt into bloomers 
by means of tapes or cords running through eyes. In 
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The long bloomers. 
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some the lower edge of the skirt is gathered in at the bot- 
tom, and a front piece unbuttoned and removed. In others 
the center of the lower edge, front and back, may be drawn 
together. The latter practice, however, produces an unde- 
sirable bagginess. 

The bloomer falling to the top of the calf, well hung, 
moderately full, with leggings or stockings below—is not 
this modest, well adapted to its use, and, to 
the right women, rightly designed, also _be- 
coming? Our standards will shift in that 
direction, it is safe to predict, and we shall 
see, as we have not often seen in the past, a 
happy adaptation of color and design, in this 
as in all other dress, to increase and set off the 
beauties of the wearer while masking her de- 
fects. It is simply out of artistic question 
that all women be arrayed after the same pat- 
tern or style. Indeed, the writer believes that 
with the right honor to the body that is sure 
to come with the lessening of prudery, the 
closer-fitting clothes for arduous work or play 
will find their natural place, and that at no 
distant day. 

How long a time will pass before we shall 
laugh at the idea of baggy sleeves on the 
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and circulation that follows. Better clothing will develop 
in civilized women what all savages or animals of either 
sex practice, and that is like habits of respiration and 
muscular activity. 

Practically, the steps of the change are, when taken 
gradually, these: Loosened corset, waist-bands, and 
basque ; health waist, union undergarments, and substitu- 
tion of equestrian tights for the woolen petti- 
coat; and, lastly, abolition of waist-bands ex- 
cept for light skirts, though leaving the hips 
a certain share of weight to carry, by the 
general princesse or Empire form for heavier 
dresses, or a gown-form for every heavy 
skirt, the dress lining being carried up into 
a skeleton basque, and the breasts being sup- 
ported from above, not from below. 

Abroad, both in England and on the Con- 
tinent, the short corset is in general use. 
Redfern says he can persuade no woman to 
wear them in New York. It may be noted 
here that at a meeting of prominent special- 
ists at the New York Academy of Medi- 
cine, in the discussion of bicycling for women 
by men who rode themselves, each speaker 
had words of strong commendation for this 


wheel? The Eton jacket is not ungraceful, = exercise, but each emphatically added his 
but hardly as useful as the longer jacket fitted an47ton ar twist. warning against riding in corsets and tight 
at the back but loose in clothing. 


front. Coat-tails falling 
below the saddle, on the 
other hand, blow in the 
wind. 

As for the head-cover- 
ing, a doctor makes but 
one point. He speaks 
for protection for the 
eyes. The so-called bi- 
cycle face” is mainly a 
sun-glare scowl. A variety 
of brims offer sufficient 
choice: the Alpine hat, 
the Tam O’ Shanter with 
visor, or with soft, 
stitched brim all around 
like the “‘ Beefeater’s,”’ or 
. the plain the nar- 
row-brimmed felt often 
seen with hunting cos- 
tumes; and, if one dared 
to say it, the golf cap, and the forbidden yacht- 
ing cap. Only the usual feminine street hat, 
compounded of nothing and feathers and 
flowers, is artistically and practically unsuit- 
able. For sensible foot-coverings there is need 
of less and less pleading. The high shoe is 
warmest, and keeps out sand and wet, but its 
top makes an ugly line. The low shoe with a 
gaiter fits the need and looks well, and now 
one can buy high-reaching shoes with long 
cloth tops. The foot is our one deformed 
feature, and it claims room. Corns and blis- 
ters belong to wheeling as well as to walking. 

You know what I am going to say about 
corsets? Doctors and artists tell the same 
old tiresome story? ‘True enough. For in the 
end the glory and beauty of health will turn all 
doctors into artists, except for the sanitarians 
and surgeons, the preventers of disease and 
menders of accidents. Meanwhile, we who are 
told that our medicines (without fresh air) and our opera- 
tions (with no regular muscle-training following) do not 
cure, are smiling to see the general adoption of a_body- 
swaying exercise that will do more to break corset-bones 
than all our preaching. ‘To wheel far one must breathe. 
One-fifth of the breathing capacity is done away with by 
the loose corset or health waist; the sweep of the dia- 
phragm with each breath, that is wrongly said to belong 
only to men, is nearly stopped, with all the sluggish action 


Fic. 8 


Well-designed bloomers 
with ugly waist lines. 


Fic. 9 
A removable skirt. 


Fic. ll 
Shorter bloomers. 


My random sketches 
are chiefly from photo- 
graphs. ‘Therefore they 
look stocky beside the 
woman in “Life” and 
the Bazar,’ whose 
figures are often drawn 
nine heads high (Figs. 
8, 10) instead of six. 

We must our- 
selves as the camera 
sees us before we shall 
demand art in dress, 
and we must know our- 
selves as trainer 
and physician know us 
if we care to grow vig- 
orous. comely, and free 
from disease, defect, and 
deformity. 


A New Philanthropy 


By Frank A. Hutchins 


Fic. 10 


Short skirt over bloomers 
flies up. 


The free traveling libraries which have 
grown to be very successful branches of the 
State libraries in the cities and villages of New 
York and Michigan are being developed in a 
somewhat new line in Dunn County, Wiscon- 
sin. Senator J. H. Stout, of Menominee, 
Wis., is now putting into operation a system 
of free traveling libraries intended to give each 
rural resident of the county something of the 
same library privileges which residents of the 
cities enjoy. He has purchased a library 
which will be subdivided into sixteen smaller 
libraries of thirty volumes each. Each small 
library will be put up in a strong, substantial 
case, with doors, shelves, lock and key, a library record, 
and, with all its equipments, will be ready to be set up any- 
where and managed independently as a complete library. 

To secure one of these libraries the people of any 
neighborhood in Dunn County have only to organize a 
local library association of responsible people, who will 
agree to care for the library and return it safely. Each 
association will pay a fee of $1, and Mr. Stout will bear 
the expense of transportation both ways. This fee may be 
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paid by an individual, by a round-up of neighborhood 
nickeis, by a society, or in any convenient way; but the 
books of the library are to be free to all individuals of the 
community who use them properly, whether they contribute 
or not. A library will remain in a neighborhood for four 
months, and will then be exchanged for another. 

In putting the scheme into practical operation, Mr. 
Stout asked the counsel of the Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission, which sent the writer as its representative to 
Dunn County. He spent some time traveling about the 
country districts to find out whether the people were will- 
ing to do their part of the work, what books were most 
wanted, and what were most commonly found in the school 
and home libraries. He found everywhere an intense 
book-hunger and an eagerness for the libraries. Nearly 
all of the country schools have libraries, but the volumes 
are mainly for children and for reference in school work. 
Only a few volumes are added each year, so that the books 
have not the attraction of novelty. Adults rarely go to 
the schools, which are closed part of the year, and are not 
open on Saturday or available for library distribution dur- 
ing school hours. These school libraries have, however, 
sent out young men and women with a desire for good 
books which they cannot gratify. The canvass showed a 
general consensus of opinion that in isolated , farming 
neighborhoods and in the smaller hamlets the post-offices 
would be the most convenient places for keeping the 
libraries, and the postmasters themselves were willing to 
accept the responsibilities without extra compensation. It 
is probable, therefore, that the most of the traveling libra- 
ries will be looked after by the postmasters. 

In New York and Michigan the avowed purpose of the 
traveling libraries is to cultivate a taste for good reading 
that shall lead to the establishment of permanent libraries. 
Mr. Stout’s main purpose is fo go to communities so small 
that they cannot have large permanent libraries, and to 
give them access to the best books with the least possible 
cost. He is attempting an experiment which, if success- 
ful, will put the rural world into much closer relation with 
the outside world of thought and action, and solve a prob- 
lem that has perplexed many philanthropists. Many per- 
manent libraries have been bought for rural communities 
in New England and New York, but they have failed to 
hold the popular interest because so few new books are 
added from time to time. 

The books for these libraries will be chosen mainly from 
those great volumes which the experience of all libraries 
shows are read with avidity by all classes of people. Some- 
thing there will be for the occasional student, but the main 
purpose will be to cheer, amuse, uplift, and instruct the 
average man and woman whose waking hours are mainly 
given to work. The books of a sample library may show 
better than a general description the plan upon which these 
libraries will be made. ‘They are as follows: *“ Ivanhoe,” 
“John Halifax,” ‘* Twice-Told Tales,” ‘*Charles O’Mal- 
ley,” “Wreck of the Grosvenor,” “ Ramona,” “ A War- 
Time Wooing,” “ A Singular Life,” “ Old-Fashioned Girl,” 
“The Jungle Book,” ‘ Cruise of the Ghost,”’ “ Little Jar- 
vis,” ** The Birds’ Christmas Carol,” “ A Flock of Girls,” 
“My Arctic Journal,” ‘ Lost in the Jungle,” ‘‘ Mountains 
ot California,’ Parkman’s “ La Salle,” “ Norway” (Story 
of the Nations), ** Famous American Statesmen,” Ball’s 
“Starland,” “ First Principles of Agriculture,” Cyclopzdia 
of Games and Sports,” Boston Cook Book,” “Ivory King,” 
‘** American Citizen,” *“* Franklin Square Song Book No. 1,”’ 
‘College Songs,” “ St. Nicholas” (two bound parts). 

While each library has only a few of the old-time favor- 
ites, and while many of the best children’s books are 
omitted because they are found in nearly all the school 
libraries, it will readily be seen that a number of such 
libraries will include a very wide range of the best popular 
books on all subjects of. general interest. The library 
which follows the idea of the one described will probably 
include a volume of Dickens, one upon an ancient states- 
man, and one upon hygiene or botany, and one, probably, 
upon some popular phase of social science. 

Mr. Stout has also a plan for circulating magazines, 
which city readers have read through, among the country 
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patrons of the traveling libraries. He thinks it possible to 
pick up enough comparatively new periodicals in his city 
to send out a good supply of the “ Harper’s,”’ “ Century,” 
‘*Scribner’s,” “ McClure’s,” “St. Nicholas,” Youth’s 
Companion,” and similar publications with each case. 
These and some other possibilities are only mentioned to 
show that much is hoped for from the new plan. Already 
three little hamlets in Dunn County are preparing to estab- 
lish reading-rooms in connection with their new- libraries. 


The Broad View 


By Lucy Elliot Keeler 


And not by eastern windows only, ° 
When daylight comes, comes in the light. 
In front the sun climbs slow, how slowly ! 
But westward look, the land is bright. 


What does it mean, this something in Clough’s lines 
which beyond rhythm and picture appeals to us? And to 
what does Carlyle refer when he talks fiercely of respecta- 
bility with its thousand gigs? and Matthew Arnold when he 
asserts that the occupant of every gig is a Philistine? Is it 
not a warning to get out of the cramped narrowness of our 
daily lives? to open more than one outlook on life—else 
we shall catch but faint and tardy glimpses of the radiance 
that floods it? 

When Honorius was told at Ravenna that Roma was 
lost, he gave signs of the deepest distress, believing that a 
pet bird of his called Roma was alluded to; and was 
greatly consoled on discovering that it was merely the 
capital of the world! ‘“ Aven,” wrote Louis the Sixteenth, 
because it chanced that day there was no hunt; and while 
he wrote, Paris surged on to storm the Bastile. But 
emperors and kings are not solitary in their narrowness. 

All of us know the woman who, after a journey to a dis- 
tant city, comes back to tell us the minutest details of the 
room in which she was quartered, the situation of the 
bureau, the number of shelves in the closet; what she 
thought about the paper on the wall, and what her husband 
thought about it, and what her sister to whom she had 
written thought about it. If we ask concerning the music 
which we ourselves longed to hear, she is reminded that, 
returning from a certain concert, her husband slipped and 
fell, and she had to call a carriage, and how it took them 
to the wrong hotel, and the exact remarks which she made 
thereon to the driver; and then follows a list of remedies, 
the order of hot compresses and cold arnica, until you feel 
you could perform it all yourself backward and in the 
dark. If you ask about the university settlement work in 
which her friends were engaged, she is reminded of her own 
children, and recounts the number of garments she has 
made for them and the number of ruffles on each; and 
offers to send you their photographs and locks of their 
hair. She tells what carpets she is going to take up at the 
next house-cleaning, and makes you guess how long they 
have been down, and floods your brain with her petty con- 
cerns until you are irritated and exhausted and her pres- 
ence becomes intolerable. 

We may not all err along this line. Our especial window 
may not face the domestic side. It may be that philan- 
thropy magnifies the importance of some Borrioboola Gha 
to the exclusion of our own development or the interests of 
those about us; it may be even books and self-improve- 
ment which narrow our vision to the little strip of sky 
which we think monopolizes the sunshine of life. 

Broad views do not depend upon environment. Go 
where you will, have what you crave, you can never be any- 
thing but what youare. ‘The great question for each of 
us is, What horizon shall I draw about my life? Because 
we do not shine in society shall we therefore avoid its soft 
ening and enlarging influences? Because we appreciate 
that we shall never be skilled pianists or painters, shall we 
therefore hesitate to study harmony and form? Because 
our acquaintances are uncultured, shall we therefore neglect 
the quickening atmosphere of books? Because our youth 
has flown, shall we fall behind the times we are in? 
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THE H. SOPHIE NEWCOMB MEMORIAL CHAPEL 


The Higher Life of New Orleans’ 


By Grace King 


HE life of New Orleans for the past thirty years 
has been, in brief, first a struggle for existence, 
then a struggle for reform. ‘lhe ten years follow- 
ing the close of the Civil War were consumed in 

what was felt by both political parities to be a life-and-death 

contest for the possession of the State Government. ‘The 
installation of Francis T. Nicholls as Governor of Louisiana, 
in 1877, put anend tothe revolutionary period of the State’s 
post-bellum history, and opened the way to its financial 
rehabilitation, to the payment and not repudiation of the 
debt contracted by its carpetbag government. New Orleans 
rebounded at once from its tense defensive position into 
the wholesome activity of its normal commercial pur- 
suits. In 1879 the construction of the jetties guaranteed 
its future as one of the great ports of the country. 


‘Previous articles in this series have been: * The Higher Life of American 
Cities ° (introductory), by Mr. Theodore Roosevelt (The Outlook for December 
21, 1895); ** The Higher L ife of New York City.” by Albert Shaw (The Outlook 
for January 25, 1896) ; ‘The Higher Life of Chicago,” by Melville E. Stone 
(T he Outlook for February 22) and * The Higher Life of Boston,” by Edw ard 
Everett Hlale (The Outlook for March 28). Other articles will be on Phila- 
delphia, by Mr. Talcott Willianis: on St. Louis. by the Rev. John Snyder: and 
on Bufialo, by the Kev 


. William Burnet Wright. D.D. 


James Dillard 


Dean C ollege of Arts and Sciences 
‘ulane University 


Francis T. Nicholls 
Ex-Governor of Louisiana. Chief 
Justice Supreme Court of Louisiana 


In 1882 Paul Tulane, by his endowment of a university 
in the city, assured its future as an educational and 
civilizing center. Since then the chronicle of the city’s 
reform is practically the chronicle of its natural growth, its 
progress through the apparently inevitable obstacles cf 
local conditions and, broadly speaking, human nature, away 
from the old, worn-out standards of the past, to those neces- 
sary for the higher and more complicated requirements of 
the present. 

A glance at the census will assist us in clearly defining 
both the advantages and disadvantages of New Orleans 
in its civic evolution, in comparison wrth other cities. 
It has not been swamped by foreign immigration. By 
1890 the population had crept up only to 242,000. 
Taking it by vote, however, we find this significant distribu- 
tion of the working force of the city (in round num- 
bers): Native whites, 29,000 ; foreign-born whites, 15,000 ; 
negroes, 15,000. These are the human elements which 
practically determine the height of life in New Orleans. 

From whatever point of view one regards the city, 
Tulane University forces itself upon the eye and the 
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ARTS AND SCIENCE BUILDING, TULANE UNIVERSITY 


mind with all the realism and with all the symbolism of a 
pharos. Its endowment of one million and fifty thousand 
dollars came from Paul Tulane, a retired merchant of the 
city, but its foundation is that of the old University of 
Louisiana, whose School of Medicine dates from 1834, and 
its Law School from 1847. So quietly has the new Uni- 
versity taken its place in the social and civil life of the 
community, so imperceptible has been the growth of its 
influence, that there seems as yet but a vague realization 
of its directing hold upon the city. 

Within the decade, therefore, since the University began 
its active work in the community, the whole framework of 
intellectual expression in society (or in societies) has 
received a new and healthy impetus. Scientific, literary, 
and art circles have sprung into being where before 
existed only desultory efforts, or, more accurately speaking, 
longings ; old, neglected libraries have been 
rehabilitated and started on a fresh career 
of usefulness, new ones have been created ; 
extension lectures have been given, free 
drawing classes maintained. Four years ago 
there was no free reading-room for working- 
men in the city; now there are four. The 
old State Historical Society, roused from a 
seven years’ slumber, has gone to work 
again, with Professor Fortier as President, 
and Professor Ficklen (of History and Eco- 
nomics) as Secretary. Professor Fortier had 
already organized a local Folk-Lore Society. 
Professor Dillard is the President ofa Lyceum 
Lecture Association. The University’s free 
post-graduate courses in English and Latin 
for teachers, directed by Dr. Sharp and 
Professor Dillard, have led to the formation 
of English and Latin Clubs and given the 
inspiration to other associations among the teachers for 
self-improvement. And there are besides, stringing out 
indefinitely all over society, innumerable amateur groups; 
small classes for specific reading and study; while in the 
very center of the beau-monde two large literary clubs 
have taken root and are flourishing. The mere summary 
of this extra-mural work suggests. what must be the 
personnel of the University. To hasten over détails, the 
selection of Colonel William Preston Johnston as its first 
President has furnished an endowment of precedent ‘and 
example to the University as genuine as that given in 
money by Paul Tulane. That he should be the first 
President of an institution so charged with the care of 
the future, not only of a State, but of a vast section of the 
country, fits into the converging essentials of time and place 
with that nice adjustment which human fallibility is glad to 
accept as providential. And, as it has already passed into 
the consciousness of Tulane students, and become with 
them a point of honorable pride, that not one cent in the 
dowry of their Alma Mater has to be apologized for or 
explained into good morals by the too prevalent end- 
justifies-the-means argument, so do they feel that an excep- 
tional privilege has been accorded her in starting her 
presidential lineage with one to whom even in this day 
can be applied, with all the force and sincerity of original 
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meaning, the old device: Sans 
peur et sans reproche. Clearly 
foreseeing the difficulties of 
organizing the institution de- 
manded within safe limits of 
its endowment, and determined 
that lack of wealth should stim- 
ulate effort rather than militate 
against usefulness and prestige, 
President Johnston, following 
the example of the Great Na- 
poleon, has chosen his marshals 
from men in the freshness of 
youthful vigor and close to the 
enthusiasms and inspirations ot 
their day. There are few, if any, 
of his professorial corps who, 
after ten years of work under 
him, have passed the meridian of life. ‘These men have 
brought to the service of the University an amount of vol- 
unteer force and warmth which youth only can give, and 
which money cannot buy. It needs not to be said that the 
University is progressive in its actions, and perfectly un- 
trammeled in its thought and expression. The academic 
work has been organized into two colleges—Arts and 
Sciences and Technology. ‘The former, as has been seen, 
has widened its scope until it has practically taken in the 
whole city as a mission field. ‘The College of Technology, 
which covers all departments of engineering, represents 
fifteen years of steady devotion by its dean, Dr. Ayers. 
Recognizing that the great need of the South was the train- 
ing at home of young men along lines that would fit them 
to develop the latent possibilities of their section of the 
country, his aim has been to frame an engineering college 
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on the most approved modern lines, but with features of plan 
and detail especially suited to the industrial conditions and 
prospects of the South. ‘The success of the college has 
more than justified his perspicacity and rewarded his labors. 
Its graduates are filling important positions, not only in 
the city and State, but throughout the whole country. 

‘The most popular recognition of ‘T'ulane’s services comes 
from hearty appreciation of the great change it has wrought 
in students’ life outside the class-room; in the impetus it 
has given to open-air sports and athletic exercises as 
means of recreation. ‘The wholesomeness of this change 
to general life can be appreciated fully only by those 
whose experience covers a time when the semi-tropical 
climate of the city was held sufficient warranty for a semi- 
languorous state of inactivity even in the young. 

The H. Sophie Newcomb College for the higher educa- 
tion of women was founded by Mrs. Josephine Louise 
Newcomb, as a memorial to her daughter, in 1886, and 
made a department of Tulane University—a signal and 
important event in the history of the city. 

The location is a happy one, a square in the beautiful 
garden district; where the college buildings are grouped 
fraternally with the majestic old oaks, whose wide-spread- 
ing, moss-hung branches shade the walks and courts. The 
contiguous Art Building and Chapel form one of the most 
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picturesque corners‘in the American portion of the city— 
that in which architecture and nature more often disagree 
than harmonize. 

Pursuing the same mission as its suzerain Tulane, the 
Newcomb has been the means of reforming and reorganiz- 
ing the whole system of female education in New Orleans. 
The task of remolding the old ingredients of education 
into the new form, and of leading the requirements of the 
past up to the standard of the present in a community 
petrified with feminine conservatism, was one that exacted 
rare tact, judgment, and skill, and a marvelous amount of 
patience. ‘This task was confided by the Tulane adminis- 
trators to Dr. Brandt V. B. Dixon. The Newcomb as it 
stands to-day, complete in its organization, flushed with 
life and inspiration, is practically his creation—his answer 
to the call made upon him, and the result of nine years of 
concentrated effort towards his ideal. 

Graduates from the Newcomb are admitted to the uni- 
versity courses of study in Tulane on the same conditions 
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H. SOPHIE NEWCOMB MEMORIAL COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


as young men graduating from the College of Arts and 
Sciences or Technology. The development of the art 
department has furnished one of the most gratifying suc- 
cesses of the Coijlege, and one of the best, if not the best, 
testimonials to the correctness of Dr. Dixon’s estimate of 
the latent capabilities of his material. The response he 
has evoked from the art instinct of women, hitherto limited 
to music for expression, has been spontaneous and genuine. 
The conversion of this response into an art movement, 
free, strong, natural, and painstaking, is due to the genius 
and single-hearted devotion to art of the professor of draw- 
ing and painting, and the director of art instruction of the 
college, Ellsworth Woodward. In exigencies (as such cir- 
cumstances in education might b2 called) where so much 
depends on the union of individual force and _ personal 
character with superior scientific qualifications, it is easier 
to be prolix than succinct, when the man and the exigency 
meet, as in this instance. In addition to the usual four 
years’ normal course and special post-graduate classes, a 
course in ceramic art has been provided, with complete 
instruction in pottery manufacture and ornamentation. 
Newcomb has revolutionized the student life of the girls, as 
Tulane has done with the boys. The old conventional wales 
and regulations hitherto prevailing have been forced to yield 
to a generous freedom for both mind and body. Physical 
training and open-air recreation are now provided by every 
girls’ school in the city. 

[In the chronicle of the city’s benefactors, three other 
women follow close after Mrs. Newcomb in good work 
for the advancement and betterment of their fellow-citizens. 
The medical department of Tulane now occupies a hand- 
some building, erected and furnished by Mrs. Ida A. Rich- 
ardson as a memorial of her late husband, for many years 
Dean of the Medical Department. 
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The Howard Memorial Li- 
brary, an invaluable benefac- 
tion to scholar and student, is 
the gift of Miss Annie Howard 
to the city, and the noble tribute 


of a daughter to the memory 


of her father. Limited by its 
foundation to a reference li- 
brary, and as such seeking its 
development in the acquiring 
of the complete bibliography 
of Louisiana, there seemed a 
danger of a serious narrowing 
of its original philanthropic 
ideal. An ideal, however, is 
hard to bind. A surplus library 
has accumulated around the 
reference library, formed from 
its natural pruning and weed- 
ing out. These books, 
numbering many thou- 
sands, are being por- 
tioned out in small col- 
lections, which it is pro- 
posed to loan en d/oc to 
the country towns, to be 
enjoyed by them as circu- 
lating libraries. 

Mrs. J]. L. Harris main- 
tains a free kindergarten 
in one of the poorest and 
most populous districts 
of the city—the first insti- 


x tution of its kind in the 


city, and as such the 
parent of a zealous prog- 
eny of women’s missions 
among women, children, 
and factory-girls (the lat- 
ter a comparatively new 
class and an increasing 
one, and one which is ob- 
truding itself more and 
more on the serious con- 
sideration of the community). 
The Christian Woman’s Ex- 
change stands at the head of 
the unendowed philanthropic 
associations in the city. It 
was organized in 1881, to aid 
the large number of gentle- 
women in the community who, 
by the Civil War, had been de- 
prived not only of means of 
support, but of their protect- 
ors as well. ‘The local situa- 
tion and circumstances called 
for working methods somewhat 
different from those adopted 
by the first Woman’s Exchange 
of New York. ‘The adoption 
of these methods, their slow 
and tactful adjustment, and 
the consequent fair and safe 
progress of the Exchange, 
through all obstacles, to suc- 
cess, is attributed to the stead- 
fast resolution and _ brilliant 
executive ability of its Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Robert M. Walms- 
ley. At present the Exchange 
owns its building, a valuable 
piece of property, and owes 
not a cent of debt. Besides 
its regular exchange business, 
it maintains an art embroidery 
department, which awards an- 
nually a gold medal for decora- 
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tive designs, 
competed for 
by local art- 
ists; and car- 
reg, .@8 a 
necessary ad- 
junct, a_ res- 
taurant and 
lunch-room 
(with reduced 
rates for shop- 
girls and 
workingwo- 
men), and a 
lodging de- 
partment for 
single ladies. 
During the 
first thirteen 
years of its ex- 
istence it has 
paid to gen- 
tlewomen, for 
their’ work, 
over two hun- 
dred and 
thirty-two 
thousand dol- 
lars. The Woman’s Club, with its strong membership 
and steadily growing influence in all directions for the 
advancement of women and the civil and social better- 
ment of their condition as wage-earners, stands shoulder 
to shoulder with the Christian Woman’s Exchange. ‘The 
‘ Business Woman’s Exchange,’ W. C. T. U. restan- 
rants and lunch-rooms, and those charitable congeners, 
the *“* Hospital for Incurables,” ‘Home for the Home- 
less,” Sophie C. Hart “* Day and Night Nursery,” the 
‘‘ Memorial Home,” a rescue mission, are but a few,.and the 
easiest enumerated, of an infinitely ramifying series of civic 
responsibilities—duties they may well be called—which 
women have undertaken in New Orleans within the last 
decade. 

In any such enumeration by a native of the city, pains is 
always taken to recall the fact that the first statue toa 
woman in the United States was erected in New Orleans 
to Margaret Haughery, the humble laundress, milkwoman, 
and baker, who, although she could not read or write, made 
fortune enough to build and sustain orphan asylums 
during her lifetime, and to leave at her death legacies to 
every asylum in the city, Catholic and Protestant, white 
and black, alike. 

The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
furnishes a striking illustration of the irresistible manner 
in which a vitally needful charity makes itself known and 
forces its way into an efficient position. It was not until 
five years ago that the Rev. Alfred E. Clay, of the Meth- 
odist Church, in his ministrations among the poor, was 
brought face to face with a growing phase of unspeakable 
misery and evil in the community: the utterly unprotected 
and unpoliced condition of child life among the lawless 
and vicious poor. He had but to publish in the daily 
papers one or two of the cases personally known to 
him; a sogiety well provided with funds immediately 
sprang to his assistance ; the requisite investment of legal 
authority was obtained from the Legislature, and from the 
city full police co-operation and assistance. A Waifs’ Home 
was established, and, to quote the sequel from the fourth 
and last annual report, the number of children rescued, 
protected, and otherwise cared for during the Society’s 
existence is 8,879. A “Fresh-Air Outing,” inaugurated 
last summer, gave 340 children an excursion to the sea- 
coast, near Biloxi; and arrangements are now being made 
to erect on the land given the Society in this locality a 
number of cottages sufficient to lodge “outing” children 
during the summer, and to serve as a sanitarium for sickly 
children and mothers during the winter. The Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals antedates the 
former society by several years. Im New Orleans, as 
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in other new fields, it has had to struggle—almost to 
affront persecution, at first for popular toleration of its 
merciful mission, and then for popular encouragement 
in carrying it out. ‘Thanks toa small band of indomitable 
members, the Society has at last conquered its territory, 
planted its flag, obtained from State and city full and un- 
reserved powers of action, has enrolled in the city alone 
over a thousand children in Bands of Mercy, and is work- 
ing its way into a permanent place in the budget of every 
humane person’s necessary expenditures. 

One of the best uses of adversity in the city (and it has had 
many good uses) has been its equipping the public schools 
with a class of teachers such as perhaps no other city in 
the Union possesses. ‘The turning of the best blood in the 
city to the best use of good blood—teaching the children 
of the people—is the primary reason that the periodical 
reports of the public schools of New Orleans, in compari- 
son with those of other large cities, read more like the 
hopeful theories of superintendents than their sober realities. 
Over these providentially sent teachers, as they may be 
termed, is a School Board whose organization may reason- 
ably be considered the best in the United States. Prac- 
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tically withdrawn from politics since !888, and thus as- 
sured of continuity as well as continuance of system, the 
directors, through their able and zealous Superintendent, 
the Hon. Warren Easton, have been enabled to push 
steadily forward, advancing the grade, until the curriculum 
offered has at last reached the old standard of 1860, the 
standard that was then cited with pride as the best in 
the United States—an achievement ranked locally with 
that of State bonds attaining a standard above par. 
Kindergartens have been established in the elementary 
departments of all but a few districts, which are in 
process of being supplied. Music has been added in all 
the schools 
(French has 
always been 
required in all 
high schools). 
Numerous 
scholarships 
open free 
Newcomb 
College and 
University 
courses to 
graduates 
from the high 
schools. The 
constant in- 
crease of at- 
tendance has 
more than 
taxed the ac- 
commodation. 
Indeed, in the 
bankrupt con- 
dition of the 


public-school 
fund, brought 
on by the car- 
petbag gov- 
ernment of 
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the State, the free education of its children would have 
seemed a hopeless effort for the city had it not been 
for the remnants saved of the legacy left a_half-cen- 
tury ago by the philanthropist McDonogh for the educa- 
tion of the poor. This has built, bought, and equipped 
thirty handsome school-houses, whose capacity of 16,660 
represents annually just so many children who, beyond 
peradventure, would otherwise have been school-house- 
less. Within these bare and hurried outlines lies “a 
world of patriotic activity and zealous devotion to prog- 
ress and reform—or progress with reform, as it really 
is: the various teachers’ associations for mutual improve- 
ment or literary exercises and for assistance or relief; the 
annual courses of pedagogy from distinguished teachers, 
and lectures; and that most inspiring work, the formation 
of public-school libraries, purchased entirely by entertain- 
ments and enterprises of teachers and scholars (which 
exemplifies the thorough exfente cordia/e existing between 
them). 

The great problem of the city’s health has been working 
its way towards solution in a parallel line with the educa- 
tional and industrial problems—starting always from the 
nominal zero which represents the educational, industrial, 
and hygienic condition of the city thirty years ago. In its 
organization the Board of Health shares the distinction 
claimed for the School Board. It also has practically been 
withdrawn from partisan or spoils politics since 1888. Even 
in this era of political pessimism, if not skepticism, it is 
hard to conceive how a humanly organized board could 
have performed more faithfully patriotic and disinterested 
service, or accomplished a more steadily progressive and 
reforming administration of its official functions. Of 
its two departments, the Quarantine and the Sanitary, 
the former, through the vital necessity of circum- 
stances, was forced into a predominance over the lat- 
ter. Although the wisdom of this predominance has 
never been questioned in the past, there is a grow- 
ing restlessness and impatience among the citizens 
to have the sanitation of their city brought up to 
the same standard of efficient completeness which 
the Quarantine Department has finally attained. 
The biennial reports of the Presidents of the Board 
of Health, covering the history of the quarantine 
service of Louisiana, give in detail the slow steps of ex- 
perimentation and trial by which the theory of quarantine 
against zymotic diseases fought its way through an obstinate 
and, as it now seems, criminal opposition into that practical 
application by which yellow fever is no more expected now 
in a New Orleans than in a New York summer. 

The Louisiana quarantine apparatus and methods of 
disinfection, perfected under the present President of the 
Board of Health, Dr. Samuel R. Oliphant, have been 
adopted generally by all the ports of the Gulf and Southern 
Atlantic coasts, and the value of this efficient quarantine 
service to the whole country is incalculable. ‘The moral 
effect of certain safety against foreign contagious diseases 
has been as marked as the industrial activity that has 
resulted from it. And, furthermore, the prompt application 


of efficient disinfection at infected points inland has put an 
end to those panics and the barbarities of impromptu 
quarantine which were as demoralizing to a people as the 
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epidemics were. 


STATUE OF MARGARET 


The steady reduction of the death list, and 
its comparatively insignificant proportion in tomparison with 


the old ante-bellum mortuary reports, has had the effect ot 


throwing the citizens into the most optimistic sense of secur- 
ity in the city’s general superiority of healthiness over other 
cities in the country. ‘This delusion, as it undoubtedly is, 
presents one of the most serious obstacles which the Board 
of Health meets, even in the limited and (for want of means), 
restricted work of its sanitary department. The upper classes 
tolerate, at best, with indifferent carelessness the prying and’ 
domestic interference of health officials; while police rein- 
forcement is needed for the elementary precautionary 
measures of house, water, milk, food inspection, vaccina- 
tion, disinfection of premises, removal or isolation of con- 
tagious cases in the overcrowded negro and low white 
(generally Italian) districts—always the centers and distrib- 
uting points of moral and physical disease in the community. 
There is a vast and discouraging difference between the 
State and city officials in regard to the health 
problem. Visitors are so unanimous in pronounc- 
ing New Orleans the dirtiest and most foul-smell- 
ing city in the Union that it seems surprising that 
the city administrators should not be a little 
shaken in their determined conviction of the con- 
trary. Not that there has not been some attempt 
to adopt the standard of order and cleanliness 
which civilization has imposed upon cities of far 
lesser degree elsewhere ; there has been more than 
one such attempt, but it was always the spas- 
modic effort of a slatternly housewife under the 
lashing of an irate husband’s tongue, promising 
herself the while the consolation of a reaction into 
viler laziness than before. A city is no more 
incurably slovenly than a woman; at least hus- 
bands and citizens are not easily brought to 
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believe so. But it must seem at times a desperately de- 
spairing undertaking in either husbands or citizens to 
force a superior standard of decency and cleanliness upon 
natures (be they in wives or city fathers) in obstinate’ and 
obtuse revolt against it. The citizens of New Orleans, 
year in and year out, seesaw between the heights of despera- 
tion and depths of humiliation over the condition of their 
streets, and here, as elsewhere, a demand for the ordinary 
cleanliness of life necessary to the comfort of people above 
the civilization of Hottentots is madea political issue. During 
the past four years, however, there has been made a record 
of improvements unsurpassed in any similar period since the 
war. Miles of streets have been paved—but they are still 
bordered by reeking gutters of stagnant water; and the 
elevation of streets and sidewalks in certain localities has 
condemned others to an amphibious and semi-overflowed 
condition. A system for the removal of garbage has been 
adopted, but for want of sufficient police it has not been 
enforced upon the districts most 
needing it; a few blocks back 
from the main thoroughfares 
one would suppose a system for 
the non-removal of garbage had 
been let out by contract. The 
police force has never in the 
history of the city received more 
earnest attention; footpads, 
however, infest not only every 
suburb, but the fashionable 
streets of the garden district, 
waylaying ladies and children ; 
and the inefficiency of the police 
in the last labor strikes, as 
is known, disgraced the city 
throughout the whole country. 
There will be opened shortly in 
the city a Free City Library— 
the wise consolidation of two 
small libraries, the Fisk and 
the McDonogh. Handsomely 
housed, generously equipped, 
and to be administered in the 
widest and most cordial spirit 
of solicitude for the public good, 
it must undoubtedly throughout 
the future of the city evoke the 
gratitude of all good citizens. 
Yet grog-shops have so multi- 
plied that, unless counteracting 
measures can be taken, in that 
same future of the city a hun- 
dred men, and perhaps women, 
will be found taking a drink, to 
one taking a book out of the 
library. Electric cars have been 
substituted for mule cars, and 
in architecture there has not 
been, since the flush days of the 
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fifties, so many notable additions to the 
number of handsome buildings in the 
city; and there is every prospect of 
obtaining (since the jetties) that crown- 
ing industrial benefaction to the city as 
a port, free wharfage. 

That the city has not suffered more 
from its official neglect, if not utter de- 
fiance, of the laws of civic hygiene is 
due not only to its practically all the 
year round open-air climate, but to its 
admirable hospital system, and, first 
and foremost, to its Charity Hospital. 
Charitable in the broadest sense of the 
term, it receives and cares for, without 
distinction, white and black, foreign and 
native born. Over twenty thousand 
patients a year receive treatment in it. 
Like that of the School Board and 
Board of Health, the administration of 
the Charity Hospital is a branch of the public service of 
which the people of the State speak only with proud satis- 
faction. ‘The Hebrew Charity Hospital, the Tours Infirm- 
ary, which treats over sixteen thousand a year, admirable 
also in its organization and administration, has been an 
able assistant in relieving the city in the care of its sick. 

As we have seen in this hurried summary, the history of 
New Orleans during the past thirty years has been the 
history of a healthy convalescence, the natural recovery of 
a strong constitution after a painful and dangerous acci- 
dent. ‘The recovery, as we see it now, was so evident; the 
progress in every department, industrial, educational, and 
charitable, so unmistakable, and the city so filled with 
recuperative energy, that it seems incomprehensible that the 
ability of the State and city to provide for and maintain their 
institutions could have been seriously doubted by any con- 
siderable number of its population. Nevertheless, it was 
only four years ago that a powerful faction was formed in 
State politics in favor of an 
amendment to the Constitution 
whereby a recharter of twenty- 
five years should be given to 
the Louisiana State Lottery in 
consideration of the sum of one 
million dollars annually to be 
expended on levees, schools, 
charities, pensions, and drain- 
age. The episode of the struggle 
of the Lottery party to bring 
this amendment to the vote of 
the people is one of the curi- 
osities of the political history of 
the United States. The resist- 
ance of the Anti-Lottery party 
against readopting the ethical 
standard of the negro and car- 
petbag Legislature which in- 
corporated a lottery company 
into the body of the State, and 
regiving it the State’s name, 
was heroic. From the vantage- 
point of after-knowledge one 
can see that the issue, like all 
great moral issues, had been 
silently enlisting its partisans 
years in advance. When an im- 
passioned divine in the Meth- 
odist Church, with language 
and emotion not to be with- 
stood, preached against the re- 
charter of the Louisiana Lot- 
tery Company by the approach- 
ing Legislative Assembly, the 
congregation blazed like tinder 
under a spark. The sermon was 
printed and circulated widely. 
In the city- its-effect was that 
of an alarum. A few citizens. 
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met together in private and determined to form an Antti- 
Lottery League. Colonel William G. Vincent, an old 
soldier and unimpeachable citizen, was chosen President. 
-From the original five mete the League grew until it 
spread all over the State, and counted in its ranks every 
prominent divine and educator in city and State. The 
official notice that the amendment was to be proposed was 
followed by Governor Nicholls’s public pledge that he 
would veto it. Then the campaign opened—if an unin- 

terrupted 
struggle can 
be called a 
campaign. 
Each detail 
of it seemed 
momentous. 
The vulgar 
estimation of 
the forces 
was that the 
Lottery had 
the power of 
money, its 
opponents 
the power of 
morality; and 
it must be 
frankly con- 


that 
there was 
very little 


doubt in the 
majority of 
the minds of 
the citizens—the plain, practical business minds, as they 
‘were called—which power would, under these circum- 
stances, gain the victory. 

The Legislature met. The amendment was _ passed. 
Governor Nicholls returned it with a ringing veto. The 
struggle to pass the bill over the veto commenced. The 
President of the Lottery Company, domiciling himself 
in Baton Rouge, personally marshaled ‘his forces and 
‘directed his Campaign. Over against him was Governor 
Nicholls in the Executive Mansion, and the young Senator 
from St. Mary, Murphy J. Foster, whose brilliant display 
of leadership and indomitable courage and integrity made 
him conspicuous as a fitting successor to Nicholls in the 
gubernatorial chair. The country press, with only one 
or two exceptions, was unanimously in favor of the Lottery. 
In the city not a sheet could be obtained for the Anti- 
Lottery side. In order to have one organ of communica- 
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tion in the city, and from it to the outside world, a small 
paper, the “‘ New Delta,” was established by private sub- 
scription. The vicissitudes of this little privateer journal 
form one of the most interesting episodes in the great 
struggle. Twice the requisite last one vote was gained, 
but before it could be used it was lost—death interposing 
once, once sudden and no less fearful illness. ‘To sustain 
the courage of their little phalanx in the Capitol, the Anti- 
Lottery League crowded meetings upon meetings, taxing 
themselves over and over again to fill depleted coffers. 
Judge Edward D. White (now of the United States Supreme 
Court) made a series of speeches unsurpassable in eloquent 
denunciation of the proposed scheme. The venerable and 
beloved Dr. Benjamin M. Palmer, before an august assem- 
bly in the Grand Opera-House, gave the most memorable 
address of the campaign (perhaps the most memorable of 
his life). Bishop Sessums addréssed a similar assembly 
shortly afterwards. Archbishop Janssens from the first 
threw the whole force of his personal and official influence 
against the Lottery. 

A Woman’s Anti-Lottery League was one of the notable 
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features of the little revolution, and with the women such 
a cause could not but be a religious, perhaps fanatical, 
crusade. ‘Their contributions of money were a timely relief 
to the always struggling but plucky “‘ New Delta.”” The 
career of the question of the rechartering of the Louisiana 
State Lottery through the Union outside of Louisiana, its 
appearance in Congress, in jour- 
nals, in magazines, -in conclave 
and debate, in pastoral letters, the 
famous interposition of Cardinal 
Gibbons, form another and not 
less interesting chapter in the his- 
tory. The dramatic withdrawal 
of the proposition of recharter 
terminated the Lottery’s official 
connection with Louisiana, and 
put an end to its vast traffic in 
New Orleans. Lottery shops 
were closed, drawings (grand, gold- 
en, annual, semi-annual, monthly, 
weekly, daily), with their pictur- 
esque advertisements and alluring 
promises of fortune, passed out 
of the existence of the place; and, 
for the first time in twenty-five 
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years, the passing eye looked in 
vain for the white-chalk figures 
which gave the lucky numbers of 
to-day and the fluttering blue 
paper tickets which held the lucky 
numbers of the morrow. Life in 
New Orleans had risen above it. 
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John Wesley’ 
Prophets of the Christian Faith Series—VII.’ 


By the Very Rev. 


F. W. Farrar, D.D. 


Dean of Canterbury 


It has often happened that the most 
memorable revolutions or reawakenments 
in the moral and spiritual world have been 
achieved by men who were not remarkable 
either for learning or for genius. St. 
Francis of Assisi awoke the Church of the 
thirteenth century frum its gorgeous dreams 
of dominion and luxury, and has eternized 
his name on the bright lists of sainthood ; 
but the humble brown figure of the poor 
illiterate wanderer looks absolutely insig- 
nificant beside the purpureal stateliness of 
Pope Innocent III. There was something almost bour- 
geois in the plain homeliness of St. Vincent de Paul, yet 
in founding his sisterhoods of mercy he inaugurated the 
chief movements of social philanthropy. Thomas Clark- 
son and John Howard were simple country squires, with 
no remarkable endowments of any kind except the genius 
of goodness and the sensibility of compassion, yet the 
one ended the slave trade and emancipated the slave, 
and the other—traversing Europe, as Edmund Burke said, 
‘to dive into the depths of dungeons, to plunge into the 
infection of hospitals, to take the gauge and dimensions of 
misery, depression, and contempt”’—purified the prisons 
of the Christian world from their enormous abuses and 
dehumanized loathliness. There were many noblemen of 
the last generation who towered 
over the late Earl of Shaftesbury 
in the splendor of their attain- 
ments and their oratory, yet 
none of them, not one of the 
Archbishops, Bishops, and great 
ecclesiastics of his day, effected 


WESLEY AT 
THE AGE OF 23 


1 Previous articles in this series have been : 
* What is a Prophet?’ by Lyman Abbott 
The Jutlook for December 14, 1895) : “ The 
postle Paul,” by the Rev. George Mathe- 
son, D.D. (December 21, 1895) ; “ Clement 
of Alexandria,” by the Rev. Marcus Dods, 
D.D. (January 4, 13896) ; Augustine,’ 
ary ev. A.C. Mc siffert, D.D. (Febru- 
yclifte,” by Dean Fremantle 
(Ma a.* 14); and “ Martin Luther,” by Adolf 
arnack (March 28) Following articles 
in the series will be br by Principal Fairbairn, 
the Rev. A. V. G. Allen, D., and the 
Rev. T. T. Munger. D. D. 
* The or” in this article are re- 
roduced by By ee of the Methodist 
ibrary, | fth Avenue, New York. 
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one tithe of his mighty work of beneficence for the poor 
women of the mines and collieries, for the factory children, 
for the little “‘ climbing boys,” for the waifs and strays and 
gutter-children of London, for the costermongers, for mal- 
treated lunatics, and for hosts of the oppressed. To 
this order of men, 
though he was 
superior to them 
in learning, be- 
longed John Wes- 
ley. He found a 
Church forgetful 
and neglectful of 
its duties, som- 
nolent in the pleth- 
ora of riches, and 
either unmindful 
or unwisely mind- 
ful of the poor. He 
found churches 
empty, dirty, neg- 
lected, crumbling 
into hideous dis- 
repair; he found 
the work of the 
ministry performed in a manner scandalously perfunctory ; 
he found in the ranks of the priesthood more than enow 
of such as, for their bellies’ sake, 
Creep, and intrude, and climb into the fold. 


JOHN WESLEY 
(1765) From the Painting by Hone 


And, when they list, their lean and flashy songs 
Grate on t_eir scrannel pipes of wretched straw ; 
The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed, 
But, swoln with wind and the rank mist they draw, 
Rot irfwardly, and foul contagion spread ; 
Besides what the grim wolf, with privy paw, 
Daily devours apace, and nothing said. 
Doubtless in his day, as in Milton’s, it might have been 
said, 
But that two-handed engine at the door 
Stands ready to smite once, and smite no more. 


But John Wesley, becoming magnetic with moral sincerity, 
flashed into myriads of hearts fat as brawn, cold as ice, 
hard as the nether millstone, the burning spark of his own 
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intense convictions, and thus he saved the Church, which 
at first had nothing for him but sneers, hatred, and perse- 
cution. Wesley never was an enemy to the Church of 
England. He loved the Church which hated him. He 
included her name in his daily “‘ grace before meat.’’ He 
died in her full communion. He would have said, as sin- 
cerely as Edmund Burke, “I wish to see the Church of 
England great and powerful ; I wish to see her foundation 
laid low and deep; I would have her open wide her hos- 

pitable gates 


comprehen- 
sion ; I would 

have her a 

ing the 


world, an ex- 


an instructor, 
to those who 
have not the 
happiness to 
belong to her; 
I would have 
her give a les- 
son of peace 
to mankind, 
that a vexed 
and wander- 
ing generation may be taught to seek refuge and tolera- 
tion in the bosom of her maternal charity.” And he 
distinctly saved the Church of England from the Nemesis 
of just retribution, which but for him would sooner or 
later have overwhelmed her in indiscriminate collapse, 
and might not improbably have buried under her heaps 
of ruin all that was best in the great heritage of Eng- 
lish religion. He set her the example of indefatigable 
activity, of immense and ungrudging self-sacrifice, of that 
true beauty of holiness which shines in the life of 
every Christian who “ makes his moral being his prime 
care,’ and gives the actual, not the merely nominal, 
sovereignty to the beliefs which he professes to regard as 
supreme. He saved the Church of England, though at 
first she so angrily and contemptuously rejected him, and, 
just as from the mouth of Socrates issued forth 

Mellifluous streams which watered all the schools 

Of Academics old and new, with those 

Surnamed Peripatetics, and the sect 

Epicurean, and the Stoic severe, 
so, from the impulse which Wesley gave, originated almost 
every form of special religious enthusiasm since his day. 
Thus he became one of the most disinterested of those 
benefactors of mankind who “ have raised strong arms to 
bring heaven a little nearer to our earth.” 

One great virtue in his character was that sovereign 
religious tolerance which is so infinitely rare amid the 
divergences of religious shibboleths. In the first century 
the heathen said, **See how these Christians love one 
another ;” but, long before the third century, the odium 
theologicum had culminated in those execrable forms of 
religious virulence which, if ‘“‘love’’ be indeed the fulfill- 
ing of the law, are the very antithesis of the Christlike 
spirit, at which all frvofess to aim who take Christ for an 
ensample that they should walk in his steps. It is a splendid 
testimony to Wesley’s moral insight and spiritual greatness 
that “no reformer the world has ever seen so united faith- 
fulness to the essential doctrines of Revelation with charity 
towards men of every Church and creed.” This spirit of 
John Wesley has been found, theoretically at least, only in 
the best and greatest Christians. 

Bishop Sanderson pointed out to some of the narrowest 
of the post-Reformation sectaries that *‘the Church was 
not to be confined to the narrow pingle of a room in Am- 
sterdam.’’ William Penn uttered the great sentiment, so 
dear to the heart of Abraham Lincoln, that the meek, the 
just, the pious, the devout, are everywhere of one religion, 
and that when death hath taken off these masks they will 
know and love one another. ‘The devout Dominican Henri 
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Feyrrane saw, as Lacordaire also saw, that the worst pos-- 
sible policy is ‘to make the gate of the Church bristle with 
anathemas, as with razors and pitchforks.”* But too many 
nominal Christians have forgotten that all these words and 
actions tend to reduce the Church to the same deplorable 
chaos of mutual hatreds and fierce disdain which Christ 
found among the Pharisees and Sadducees of Jerusalem,, 
when he chose the hated and heretical Samaritan as his 
exemplary type of the goodness which loved its neighbor. 

I dwell on this high virtue of Wesley because it is so ex- 
ceptional, and because it was never more needed than in 
these days. Writing in advanced age to the Bishop of Lin- 
coln, he said: ** Alas! my Lord, is this a time to persecute 
any man for conscience’ sake? I beseech you do as you 
would be done to. You are a man of sense; you are a 
man of learning ; nay, I verily believe (what is of infinitely 
more value) you are a man of piety. Then think and let 
think.”” Again, how wise are the remarks in the preface to 
his Sermons: “Some may say I have mistaken the way 
myself, though I have undertaken to teach others. It is 
very possible that I have. But I trust, whereinsoever I 
have been mistaken, my mind is open to conviction. I 
sincerely desire to be better informed. What I know not,, 
teach thou me. ‘Da mihi scire,’ as says St. Augustine, 
‘guod sciendum est.’ If 1 linger in the path I have been 
accustomed to tread, . . . take me by the hand and lead 
me. . . . But be not discouraged if I ask you not to beat 
me down in order to quicken my pace. May I request you 
further not to give me hard names in order to bring me 
into the right way? . . . For God’s sake, if it be possible, 
let us not provoke one anotherto wrath. Let us not kindle 
in each other this fire of hell. If we could discern truth by 
that dreadful light, would it not be loss rather than gain ? 
For how far is love, even with many wrong opinions, to be 
preferred before truth itself without love! We may die 
without the knowledge of many truths, and yet be carried 
into Abraham’s bosom. But if we die without love, what 
will knowledge avail? Just as much as it avails the devil 
and his angels!” | 

The ground for this wise and noble tolerance, which is. 
one of Wesley’s special lessons to this religiously distracted 
age, was his clear realization of the truth—demonstrated 
by all history—that while unity of spirit is attainable, uni- 
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formity of organization is not; that while there can be but 
one flock of the Good Shepherd, there always have been 
and to the end of time there will be many folds. Dean 
Stanley delighted in a story—I know not its source and 
will not vouch for its authenticity—which he called ‘‘ Wes- 
ley’s Dream.” It told how Wesley dreamt that, wandering 
to the gate of Gehenna, he asked whether there were any 
Romanists, any Anglicans, any Baptists, any Calvinists, 
any Independents there, and was told in each case, “ Yes, 
a great many,” and was yet more deeply pained when, ask- 
ing, “And are there any Wesleyans here?” it was still 
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answered, “ Yes, a great many.” Then, returning to the 
gate of Heaven, he asked, “Are there any Romanists 


here?’ None whatever.” “ Any Anglicans?’ ‘None 
whatever.” ‘Any Baptists?” ‘* None whatever.” ‘“ Any 
Calvinists?” ‘None whatever.” “ Any’ Wesleyans ?” 


Still none whatever. 
“Whom then have you 
here?” he asked in 
amazement. ‘“‘ We have 
none but Christians 
here,’”’ was the answer; 
“we know no other 
name.” Whether the 
story was a pleasing 
allegory of the Dean’s 
or not, I cannot tell; 
but this I know, that 
Wesley’s sermon on 
the Catholic Spirit 
would have the honor 
of being thought shock- 
ingly lax by bigots of 
every denomination, 
yet all true Christians 
might well say with 
him, “ I desire to have 
a league, offensive and 
defensive, with every 
soldier of Christ. -We 
have all not only one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism, but we, are all also engaged 
in one warfare.” 

As another of Wesley’s exemplary qualities I would single 
out his sovereign common sense, which is also an endow- 
ment much liable to overthrow by the violences of egotis- 
tical dogmatism. Though many have identified his teach- 
ing mainly with certain formula, Wesley had no faith in 
the bare reiteration of shibboleths. His idea of a “ Gos- 
pel sermon” was not the narrowly ignorant one which 
supposes it to consist in the incessant repetition of phrases 
—phrases often originally meaningless to many of those 
who used them, or which have become stereotyped into 
mere inanity and fetichism. In his diary for November 
20, 1785, he writes: “I preached in Bethnal Green, and 
spoke as plainly as I possibly could, on having a form of 
godliness but denying the power thereof. And this I 
judged far more suitable to such a congregation than talk- 
ing about justification by faith.’””’ How free, again, from 
all hysteric excitability was the entire attitude of his relig- 
ion! Some one had been talking in an exaggerated and 
fantastic way about death, and asking what he would do it 
he knew that he would die the next day. ‘ What should I 
do?” he said. “ Exactly what I shall do now. I should 
call and talk to Mr. So-and-so, and Mrs. So-and-so; and 
dine at such an hour, and preach in the evening, and have 
supper, and then I should go to bed and sleep as soundly 
as ever I did in my life.” His feeling about death was 
that, so far from being terrible, it was man’s great birthright ; 
and he would say, with the poet: 

To you the thought of death is terrible, 

Having such hold on life; to me it is not; 

No more than is the lifting of a latch, 

Or as a step into the open air 

Out of a tent already luminous 

With light that shines through its transparent folds. 


THE HOUSE IN WHICH WESLEY DIED 
City Road, London 


Again, it was no small matter that, in an age so corrupt 
and decadent as his, in which the dregs of sensuality and 
worldliness poured over the glorious England of Puritanism 
by the despicable epoch of the Restoration had reduced 
religion to a Dead Sea of torpid unreality, Wesley, like the 
great Hebrew prophets of old, should have stood forth as 
a preacher of righteousness. No preacher or reformer can 
effect great results unless he insists upon Christ’s plain 
teaching that, if we would ever enter into the kingdom of 
heaven, we must keep the commandments. Late in his 
career he said: “ Near fifty years ago a great and good 
man, Dr. Potter, then Archbishop of Canterbury, gave me 
an advice for which I have ever since had occasion to bless 
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God. ‘If you desire to be extensively useful, do not 
spend your time and strength in contending for or against 
such things as are of a disputable nature, but in testifying 
against open and notorious vice and in prompting real 
spiritual holiness.’ Let us keep to this, leaving a thou- 
sand disputable points to those that have no better business 
than to toss the ball of controversy to and fro, and let us 
bear a faithful testimony in our several stations against all 
ungodliness and unrighteousness, and with all our might 
recommend that inward and outward holiness without which 
no man shall see the Lord.” 

It may be, as I have said, that in talent, in imagination, 
in learning, in the pure and undefinable quality of genius, 
Wesley was not the equal of many of his contemporaries ; 
but which among them all equaled him in versatility of 
beneficence, in zeal of self-sacrifice, in the munificence of 
his generosity, or in the luster of the example which he has 
left to all the world? Consider his supreme disinterested- 
ness, his unparalleled courage, his indefatigable toils. 
How many have there been in alli the centuries who made 
such an absolute offering of his money to God, and, living 
on less than many a curate’s salary, gave away £40,000? 
Consider, again, his unparalleled courage. How many 
have shown equal undauntedness? Men admire the cour- 
age of the soldier who heads the forlorn hope through the 
cross-fire of the batteries, of the sailor or of the fireman 
who, at personal risk, plucks from destruction an imperiled 
life; but such physical courage is a million times cheaper 
and more common than that of the scholar, the gentleman, 
the clergyman, who, in that age, day after day, month after 
month, year after year, in England, in America, in Scotland, 
in Wales, in Ireland, even in the Isle of Man, could, volun- 
tarily and out of the pure love of souls, face raging mobs 
and descend to what was then regarded as the vulgar 
humiliation of preaching in the open air. And higher 
even than this was the moral and spiritual courage which, 
in the calm of blameless innocence, could treat the most 
atrocious and the most persistent calumnies with the dis- 
dainful indifference of unblemished rectitude. When even 
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Charles Wesley was thrown into a fever of agonized excite- 
ment by the scandal against his brother caused by his 
wife’s publication of stolen, forged, or interpolated letters, 
and wanted him to stay in London and expose the slander, 
John Wesley remained perfectly calm, knowing that no 
real harm can befall 

The virtuous mind that ever walks attended 

By a strong-siding champion, Conscience. 
‘“ Brother,” he said, “ when I devoted to God my ease, my 
time, my life, did I exempt my reputation ?” Then consider 
his indefatigable toils—those sixty-eight years of service; 
the 4,400 miles’ which he traveled yearly on the execrable 
roads of those days; the 225,000 miles which he traversed in 
his lifetime ; the 42,400 sermons—sometimes as many as fif- 
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teen a week—which he preached even after his return from 
Georgia—preached mostly in the open air, and sometimes 
to as many as 20,000 souls; those endless meetings, those 
burdensome anxieties, those numerous publications, that 
love of so many communities, continued amid incessant 
attacks of the mob, the pulpit, 
and the press, and scarcely ever 
relaxed till the patriarchal age 
of eighty-eight. Could aclergy- 
man of any denomination, amid 
the work which, in comparison 
to his toils, is but ease and 
supineness, think itanything but 
an honor to profess reverence 
for the memory of one who so 
heroically lived and so nobly 
died? Although the world and 
the Church have learned to be 
comparatively generous to Wes- 
ley now that a hundred years 
have sped away, and though the 
roar of contemporary scandal 
has long since ceased, I doubt 
whether even now he is at all 
adequately appreciated. I doubt 
whether many are aware of the 
extent to which to this day the impulse to every great 
work of philanthropy and social reformation has been 
due to his energy and insight. The British and Foreign 
Bible Society, the Religious Tract Society, the London 
Missionary Society, even the Church Missionary Society, 
owe not a little to his initiative. The vast spread of 
religious instruction by weekly periodicals, and the cheap 
press with all its stupendous consequences, were in- 
augurated by him. He gave a great extension to Sun- 
day-schools and the work of Robert Raikes. He gave a 
great impulse both to national education and to technical 
education, and in starting the work of Silas Told, the 
Foundry ‘Teacher, he anticipated the humble and holy 
work of John Pounds, the Portsmouth cobbler. He 
started in his own person the funeral reform, which is only 
now beginning to attract public attention, when in his will 
he directed that at his obsequies there should be no hearse, 
no escutcheon, no coach, no pomp. He visited prisons 
and ameliorated the lot of prisoners before John Howard ; 
and his very last letter was written to stimulate William 
Wilberforce in his Parliamentary labors for the emancipa- 
tion of the slave. When we add to this the revival of fer- 
vent worship and devout hymnology among Christian con- 
gregations, and their deliverance from the drawling doggerel 
of Sternhold and Hopkins, and the frigid nullities of Tate 
and Brady, we have indeed shown how splendid was the 
list of his achievements, and that, as Isaac Taylor says, 
he furnished “the starting-point for our modern religious 
history in all that is characteristic of the present time.” 
And yet, even in this long and splendid catalogue, we 
have not mentioned his greatest and most distinctive work, 
which was that through him to the poor the Gospel was 
again preached. Let Whitefield have the credit of having 
been the first to make the green grass his pulpit and 
the heaven his sounding-board; but Wesley instantly 
followed, at all costs, the then daring example, and, through 
all evil report and all furious opposition, he continued it until 
at last, at Kingswood, at the age of eighty-one, he preached 
in the open air, under the shade of trees which he himself 
had planted, and surrounded by the children and children’s 
children of his old disciples, who had long since passed 
away. Overwhelming evidence exists to show what preach- 
ing was before and in his day; overwhelming evidence 
exists to show what the Church and people of England 
were before and in his day—how dull, how vapid, how 
soulless, how Christless was the preaching; how torpid, 
how Laodicean was the Church, how godless, how steeped 
in immorality wasthe land. ‘lo Wesley was mainly granted 
the task, for which he was set apart by the hands of invis- 
ible consecration, the task which even an archangel might 
have envied him, of awakening a mighty revival of the 
religious life in those dead pulpits, in that slumbering 
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Church, in that corrupt society. His was the religious 
sincerity which not only founded the Wesleyan community, 
but, working through the heart of the very Church which 
had despised him, flashed fire into her whitening embers. 
Changing its outward forms, the work of John Wesley caused 
first the Evangelical movement, 
then the High Church move- 
ment; and, in its enthusiasm of 
humanity, has even reap} eared 
mani» in all that is best in the humble 
Salvationists, who learned from 
the exampie of Wesley what 
Bishop Lightfoot called ‘ that 
lost secret of Christianity, the 
compulsion of human souls.”’ 
Recognizing no utterance of 
authority as equally supreme 
with that which came to him 
from the Sinai of conscience, 
Wesley did the thing and 
scorned the consequence. His 
was the voice which offered 
hope to the despairing and wel- 
come to the outcast. His was 
the voice which, sounding forth 
over the Valley of Dry Bones, 
cried, ‘“‘ Come from the four winds, O breath, and breathe 
upon these slain that they may live.” The poet says: 


Of those three hundred grant but three 
To make a new Thermopyle. 


And when I think of John Wesley, the organizer, of Charles 
Wesley, the poet, of George Whitefield, the orator of this 
mighty movement, I feel inclined to say of those three self- 
sacrificing and holy men, Grant but even one to help in the 
mighty work which yet remains to be accomplished! 
Had we but three such now, 


Hoary-headed selfishness would feel 

His death-blow, and would totter to his grave ; 

A brighter light attend the human day, 

When every transfer of earth’s natural gift 
Should be a commerce of good words and works. 


zak 


We have, it is true, hundreds of faithful workers in the 
Church of England and in other religious communities. But 
for the slaying of dragons, the rekindlement of irresistible 
enthusiasm, the redress of intolerable wrongs, a Church 
needs many Pentecosts and many Resurrections. And these, 
in the providence of God, are brought about, not by com- 
mittees and confer- 
ences and commoi 
workers, but by 
men who escape 
the average; by 
men who come 
forth from _ the 
multitude ; by men 
who, not content to 
trudge on in the 
beaten paths of 
commonplace and 
the cart-ruts of 
routine, go forth, 
according to their 
Lord’s command, 
into the highways 
and hedges; by 
men in whom the 
love of God burns 
like a consuming 
flame upon the 
altar of the heart; 
by men who have 
become electric to 
make myriads of 
other souls thrill 
with their own holy 
zeal. Such menare 
necessarily rare, 
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but God’s richest boon to any nation, to any society, to 
any church, is the presence and work of such a man—and 
such a man was John Wesley. 

The bust placed in Westminster Abbey to the memory 
of John Wesley, more than twenty years ago, was a very 
tardy recognition of the vast debt of gratitude which Eng- 
land owes to him. It stands hard by the cenotaph of that 
other illustrious Nonconformist, Isaac Watts, and gives the 
beautiful presentment of the aged face of the evangelist 
and the fine features of Charles, his poet-brother. In the 
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solemn aisle thousands of visitors to our great Temple of 
Silence and Reconciliation may read three of his great say- 
ings—one, so full of holy energy, “‘ I look on all the world 
as my parish ;” another, so full of bright and holy conf- 
dence, **‘ God buries his workmen, but continues his work ;” 
the third, when, on his death-bed, uplifting victoriously 
his feeble and emaciated arm, he said: “ The best of 
all is, God is with us.” ‘“ Yes!’ he exclaimed again, in 
a tone of victorious rapture, “the best of all is, God is 
with us.” 


KATE CARNEGIE 
By lan Maclaren 


Author of “ Beside the Bonnie Brier-Bush,” “ The Days of Auld Lang Syne,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER IX.—A DAUGHTER OF DEBATE 


They met under the arch of the gate, and Carmichael 
returned with the Carnegies, Kate making much of him 
and insisting that he should stay to luncheon. 

“You are our first visitor, Mr. Carmichael, and the 
General says we need not expect more than six, so we 
mean to be very kind to them. Do you live far from 
here ?” 

“Quite near—just two miles west. I happened to be 
passing; in fact, I’m going down to the next parish, and 
I... I thought that I would like te call and .. . and 
bid you welcome ;” for Carmichael had not yet learned the 
art of conversation, which stands mainly in touching de- 
tails lightly and avoiding the letter I. 

“Tt is very cruel of you to be so honest and dispel our 
flattering illusions’"—Kate marveled at his mendacity— 
‘‘we supposed you had come ‘anes errand ’~—I’m picking 
up Scotch—to call on your new neighbors. Does the high 
road pass the Lodge ?”’ 

“Oh, no; the road is eight miles further; but the 
Drumtochty people take the near way through the woods ; 
it’s also much prettier. I hope you will not forbid us, 
General ? two people a week is all the traffic.” 

‘‘Forbid them—not I,” said Carnegie, laughing. “A 
man is not born and bred in this parish without learning 
some sense. It would be a right of way case, and. Drum- 
tochty would follow me from court to court, and would 
never rest till they had gained or we were all ruined. 

“ Has it ever struck you, Mr, Carmichael, that one of 
the differences between a Highlander and a Scot is that 
each has gota pet enjoyment? With the one it’s a feud, 
and with the other it’s a lawsuit. A Scot dearly loves a 
‘ganging plea.’ 

“No, no; Tochty woods will be open so long as Kate 
and I have anything to say in the matter. ‘The Glen and 
our people have not had the same politics, but we’ve lived 
at peace, as neighbors ought to do, with never a lawsuit 
even to give a fillip to life.” 

“So you see, Mr. Carmichael,” said Kate, “ you may 
come and go at all times through our territory; but it 
would be bare courtesy to call at the Lodge for afternoon 
tea.” 

“Or tiffin,” suggested the General ; ‘and we can always 
offer currie, as you see. My daughter has a capital 
receipt she wiled out of an old Hindoo rascal that cooked 
for our mess. 

‘You really need not take it on that account,” as Car- 
michael was doing his best in much misery; “it is only 
meant to keep old Indians in fair humor—not to be a test 
of good manners. By the way, Janet has been sounding 
your praises ; how have you won her heart ?”’ 

“Oh, very easily—by ‘having some drops of Highland 
blood in my veins; and so I am forgiven all my faults, and 
am credited with all sorts of excellences.” 

“Then the Highlanders are as clannish as ever,” cried 
the General. ‘Scotland has changed so much in the last 
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half-century that the Highlanders might have become quite 
unsentimental and matter-of-fact. | 

“Lowland civilization only crossed the Highland line 
after °45, and it will take more than a hundred and thirty 
years to recasta Celt. Scottish education and theology 
are only a veneer on him, and below he has all his old 
instincts. 

“So far as I can make out, a Celt will rather fish than 
plow, and be a gamekeeper than a workman; but if he be 
free to follow his own way, a genuine Highlander would 
rather be a soldier than anything else under the sun.” 

‘What better could a man be?” and Kate’s eyes 
sparkled; “they must énvy the old times when their fathers 
raided the Lowlands and came home with the booty. 
It’s a pity everybody is so respectable now, don’t you 
think ?” 

‘Certainly the police are very meddlesome,” and Car- 
michael now devoted himself to Kate, without pretense of 
including the General; “but the spirit is not dead. A 
Celt is the child of generations of cattle-stealers, and the 
raiding spiritisstill in the blood. May [ offer an anecdote ?”’ 

“ Six, if you have got so many, and they are all about 
Highlanders,” and Kate leant forward and nursed her knee, 
for they had gone into the library. 

‘“* Last week I was passing the cattle market in Edin- 
burgh, and a big Highland drover stopped me, begging for 
a little money. 

‘*** Tt iss from Lochaber I hef come with some beasties, 
and to-morrow I will be walking back all the way, and it 
iss this night I hef no bed. I wass considering that the 
gardens would be a good place for a night, but they are 
telling me that the police will be disturbing me.’ 

‘‘ He looked so simple and honest that I gave him half- 
a-crown, and said that I was half a Highlander. I have 
three Gaelic sentences, and I reeled them off with my best 
accent 

‘“** Got forgive me,’ he said, ‘for thinking you to bea 
Sassenach body, and taking your money from you. You 
are a fery well-made man, and here iss your silver piece, 
and may you always hef one in your pocket.’ 

** But what about your bed ?’ 

‘““* Tuts, tuts, that will be all right, for I hef maybe got 
some six or five notes of my own that were profit on the 
beasties ; but it iss a pity not to be taking anything that iss 
handy when a body happens to be in the south.’ 

“Capital!” Kate laughed merrily, and her too rare 
laugh I used to think the gayest I ever heard. “It was 
the only opportunity left him of following his fathers. 
What a fine business it must have been, starting from 
Braemar one afternoon, a dozen men well armed, and get- 
ting down to Strathmore in the morning; then lying hid 
in some wood all day, and collecting a herd of fat cattle in 
the evening, and driving them up Glen Shee, not knowing 
when there might be a fight.” 

“ Hard lines on the Scottish farmers, Kit, who might be 
very decent fellows, to lose their cattle or get a cut from a 
broadsword.” 

“Oh, they had plenty left; and, sudouiill dad, without 
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joking, you know, what better could a Presbyterian Low- 
lander do than raise good beef for Highland gentlemen? 
Mr. Carmichael, I beg pardon; you seem so good a Celt 
that I forgot you were not of our faith.” 

‘We are not Catholics,” the General explained, gravely, 
‘although many of our blood have been, and my daughter 
was educated in a convent. We belong to the Episcopal 
Church of Scotland, and will go into Muirtown at a time, 
but mostly we shall attend the kirk of my old friend Dr. 
Davidson. Every man is entitled to his faith, and Miss 
Carnegie rather .. .” 

“Forgot herself.”” Kate came to her father’s relief. 
‘“‘ She often does; but one thing Miss Carnegie remembers, 
and that is that General Carnegie likes his cheroot after 
dinner. Do you smoke, Mr. Carmichael? Oh, I am 
allowed to stay, if you don’t object, and have forgiven my 
rudeness.’ 

“You make too much of a word, Miss Carnegie.” Car- 
michael was not a man to take offense till his pride 
was roused. “Very likely my drover was a true-blue 
Presbyterian, and his minister as genuine a cateran as 
himself. 

“Years ago I made the acquaintance of an old Highland 
minister called MacTavish, and he sometimes stays with me 
on his way north in the spring. For thirty years he has 
started at the first sign of snow, and spent winter spoiling 
the good people of the south. Some years he has gone 
home with three hundred pounds.”’ 

‘* But how does he get the money ?” inquired the Gen- 
eral, “and what does he use it for ?” 

‘‘ He told me the history of his campaigns when he 
passed in March, and it might interest you; it’s our 
modern raid, and although it’s not so picturesque as a 
foray of the Macphersons, yet it has points, and shows 
the old spirit lives. 

“*¢She wass a goot woman, Janet Cameron, oh yes, Mr. 
John, a fery exercised woman, and when she wass dying 
she will be saying beautiful things, and one day she will 
be speaking of a little field she had beside the church. 

**¢¢ What do you think I should be doing with that piece 
of ground,” she will be saying, “for the end iss not far 
off, and it iss not earth I can be taking with me, oh no, 
nor cows.” 

«No, Janet,” I said, “‘ but it iss a nice field, and lies 
to the sun. It might be doing good after you are gone, if 
it wass not wasted on your mother’s cousins twice removed 
in Inverness, who will be drinking every drop of it, and 
maybe going to the Moderate Kirk.” 

“*Tt wass not for two months or maybe six weeks she 
died, and I will be visiting her every second day. Her 
experiences were fery good, and I hef told them at sacra- 
ments in the north. The people in the south are free with 
their money, but it iss not the best of my stories that I can 
give them; they are too rich for their stomachs. 

“** Janet will often be saying to me, ‘“ Mister Dugald, it 
iss a thankful woman that I ought to be, for though I lost 
my man in the big storm and two sons in the war, I hef 
had mercies, oh yes. There wass the Almighty and my 
cow, and between them I hef not wanted, oh no.” 

“¢ « Janet, you will be forgetting your field that iss lying 
next the manse, and the people will be thinking that it iss 
a glebe; but I am telling them that it iss Janet Cameron’s, 
who iss a fery experienced woman, and hass nefer seen the 
inside of a Moderate Kirk since the Disruption.” 

‘“** Maybe you will be astonished, Mister John, but when 
Janet’s will will be read, that piece of ground wass left to 
the Free Kirk; which wass fery kind and mindful of Janet, 
and I made a sermon about her from the text of the “elect 
lady.” 

““«Tt wass a good field, but it needed a dyke and some 
drains, and it wass not our people that had the money. 
So I made another sermon on the text, “ The boar out of 
the wood doth waste it, and the wild beast of the field 
doth devour it,’”’ and went down to the south. It wass not 
a dyke and some drains, but enough to build a byre and a 
stable I came back with. That wass in ’55, and before 
sixty there will be a new manse with twelve rooms that iss 
good for letting to the English people. But it wass ten 
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years the church needed, and a year for the porch to keep 
it warm, for I am not liking stoves, and will not hef one 
in Crianshalloch. 

***Tt iss wonderful how much money the bodies hef in 
Glasgow, and it iss good for them to be hearing sound 
doctrine ata time. ‘There will be no Arminianism when I 
am preaching, and no joking; but maybe there will be 
some parables, oh yes, about the sheep coming in at the 
manse coor for want of a fence, and the snow lying in the 
pulpit.’ 

“There is a cateran for you, and, mind you, a good 
fellow too. It’s not greed sends him out, but sheer love 
of spoil. Would you like to see MacTavish next time he 
passes up with the cattle ?”’ for Carmichael was emboldened 
by the reception of his sketch. 

* Nothing we should like better, for the General and I 
want to know all about Scotland; but don’t you think that 
those ministers have injured the Highlanders? Janet, you 
know, has such gloomy ideas about religion.”’ 

“There is no doubt, Miss Carnegie, that a load of Saxon 
theology has been landed on the Celt, and it has disfigured 
his religion. Sometimes I have felt that the Catholic@f 
the west is a truer type of northern faith than the Pres- 
byterian of Ross-shire.”’ 

“T am so glad to hear you say that,” said Miss Carnegie, 
“‘ for we had one or two west Catholics in the old regiment, 
and their superstitions were lovely. You remember, dad, 
the Maclvers.” 

“That was all well enough, Kit, but none of them could 
get the length of corporal; they were fearfully ignorant, 
and were reported at intervals for not keeping their ac- 
couterments clean.” 

“That only showed how religious they were, didn’t it, 
Mr. Carmichael? MHadn’t the early Christians a rooted 
objection to the bath? I remember our Padre saying that 
in a lecture.”’ 

“There are a good many modern Christians of the same 
mind, Miss Carnegie, and I don’t think our poor High- 
landers are worse than Lowlanders; but, Catholic or 
Protestant, they are all subject to the gloom. I cannot 
give the Gaelic word. 

“What is that? Oh, a southerner would call it depres- 
sion, and assign it to the liver, for he traces all trouble to 
that source. But there is no word for this‘mood in Eng- 
lish, because it is not an English experience. My mother 
fell under it at times, and I saw the effect.” 

“Tell us, please, if all this description does not weary 
you?” and Kate shone on Carmichael, who would have 
talked on the Council of Nice or the rotation of crops to- 
prolong his privileges. 

“It comes on quite suddenly, and is quite a spiritual 
matter—a cloud which descends and envelops the soul. 
While it lasts, a Highlander will not laugh or sing ; he will 
hardly speak, and he loses all hope about everything. 
One of our men has the gloom at a time, and then he be- 
lieves that he is. . . damned. I am speaking theologi- 


cally.” 


“The regiment must have been fond of theology, dad. 
Yes, we understand.” 

“Once he went out to the hill, and lay all night wres- 
tling and agonizing to be sure whether there was a God. 
You know he’s just a small farmer, and it seems to me 
splendid that such a man should give himself to the big 
problems of the universe. Do you know,” and Carmichael 
turned to the General, who was smoking in great peace, 
“I believe that is the reason the Highlanders are such 
good fighting men. ‘They fear God, and they don’t fear 
any other person.” 

“T’ll vouch for one thing,” said the veteran with empha- 
sis; “our men put off the gloom, or whatever you call it, 
when they smelt powder; I never saw a panic in a High- 
land regiment in more than forty years’ soldiering.”’ 

“What's the reason of the gloom? I believe that I 
have a touch of it myself at times—don’t stare at me, dad, ~ 
it’s rude—just a thin mist, you know, but distinctly not 
indigestion. Is it a matter of race?” 

“Of course, but that’s no explanation.” Carmichael 
had fallen into his debating society style. ‘‘I mean one: 
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has to go farther back; all our habits are shaped by 
environment.” 

‘‘One moment, please. I have always wanted to ask 
some clever person what environment meant. I asked Col- 
onel MacLeod once, dad, and he said it was out of the 
new book on tactics, ahd he was thankful he had retired. 
Now Mr. Carmichael will make it plain,” and Kate was 
very demure. 

“It is rather stupid to use the word so much 3 as people 
do now,” and Carmichael glanced dubiously at Kate; 
«< scientific men use it for circumstances.” 

“Is that all? then do pray say environment. Such a 
word introduces one into good society, and gives one the 
feeling of being well dressed; now about a Highlander’s 
environment, is it his kilt you are thinking of, or his house, 
or what ?” 

“ His country ’’—and Carmichael’s tone had a slight 
note of resentment, as of one ruffled by this frivolity-——* with 
its sea lochs, and glens, and mists. Any one: who has 
been bred and reared at the foot of one of our mountains 
will have a different nature and religion from-one living in 
Kent or Italy. He has a sense of reverence, and surely 
that is a good thing.” 

“ Nothing more needed nowadays,” the General broke 
in with much spirit ; ‘it seems to me that people nowadays 
respect nobody, neither the Queen nor Almighty God. As 
for that man Brimstone, he will never cease till he has ruined 
the Empire. You needn’t look at me, Kate, for Mr... . 
Carmichael must know this as well as any other sensible man. 

“Why, sir,” and now the General was on his feet, “I 
was told on good authority at the club last week by a news- 
paper man—a monstrously clever man—that Mr. Brim- 
stone, when he is going down to the House of Commons 
to disestablish the Church, or the army, or something, will 
call in at a shop and order two hundred silk hats to be 
sent to his house. What do you call that, sir ?”’ 

“ T should call it a deliberate—” 

“Jeu desprit. Of course it is, dad,” and Kate threw an 
appealing glance to Carmichael, who had sprung to his 
feet and was standing stiffly behind his chair, for hé was a 
fierce Radical. 

‘* Perhaps it was, lassie—those war correspondents used 
to be sad rascals—and, at any rate, politics are bad taste 
Another cheroot, Mr. Carmichael? Oh, nonsense; you 
must tell my daughter more about your Highlanders, They 
are a loyal set, at any rate, and we all admire that.” 

“Yes, they are,” and Carmichael unbent again, “and 
will stick by their side whether it be right or wrong. 
They’re something like a woman in their disposition,” 

** Indeed,” said Kate, who did not think Carmichael had 
responded very courteously to her lead, “ that is very inter- 
esting. They are, you mean, full of prejudices and notions. 

“If a Highlander takes you into his friendship, you may 
say or do what you like, he will stand by you, and although 
his views are as different from yours as black from ‘white, 
will swear he agrees with every one. If he’s not your 
friend, he can see no good in anything you do, although 
you be on his own side. 

“In fact, he has very little judgment and no sense of 
justice ; and I think you said,’’ Kate went on sweetly, “ his 
nature reminded you of a woman’s ?” 

‘** You’re sure that you like cheroots?” for the General 
did not wish this lad, Radical though he was, sacrificed on 
his first visit; ‘‘ some men are afraid of the opium in them.” 

“Please do not interrupt Mr. Carmichael when he is 
making a capital comparison,” and Kate held him to the 
point. 

“What I intend is really a compliment,’”’ went on Car- 
michael, “ and shows the superior fineness and sensitiveness 
of a woman’s mind.”’ 

Kate indicated that she was sure that was his’ meaning, 
but waited for details. 

“You see,” with the spirit of one still fresh to the 
pulpit, “‘a man is slower, and goes by evidence; a woman 
is quicker, and goes by her instincts.” 

“ Like the lower animals,” suggested Kate, sweetly, “ by 
scent, perhaps. Well?” 

“You are twisting my words, Miss Carnegie.” Car- 
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michael did not like being bantered by this self-possessed 
young woman. “Let me pvt it this way. Would a jury of 
women be as impartial as a jury of men? Why, a bad- 
looking man would have no chance, for they would con- 
demn him at once, not for what he did, but for what they 
imagined he was.” 

‘*Which would save a lot of time and rid society of some 
precious scoundrels,” with vivid recollections of her own 
efforts in this direction. “Then you grant that women 
have some intelligence, although no sense of justice, which 
is a want?” 

“Far brighter than men,” said Carmichael, eagerly; 
“just consider the difference between a man’s and a 
woman’s speech. A man arranges and argues from begin- 
ning to end, and is the slave of connection. He will labor 
every idea to exhaustion before he allows it to escape, and 
then will give a solemn cough by way of punctuating with 
a full stop, before he goes on to his next point. Of course 
the audience .look at their watches and make for the 
door.”’ 

“What would a woman do?” Kate inquired with much 
interest. 

‘* A lady was speaking lately at Muirtown for an orphan- 
age at Ballyskiddle, and described how Patsy was rescued 
from starvation, and greatly affected us. ‘Patsy will 
never want bread again,’ she concluded, and two Bailies 
wept aloud. 

“Then she went on, and it seemed to me a stroke of 
genius, ‘Speaking about Patsy, has any lady present a 
black dress suitable fora widow woman?’ Before we knew 
that we had left Patsy, the people were in a widow’s home, 
and the Bailies were again overcome. I mention them 
because it is supposed that a Bailie is the most important 
human being in Scotland, and he feels it his duty not to 
yield to emotion. 

‘* No, a woman speaker never sacrifices her capital; she 
carries it with her from England to France in her speech, 
and recognizes no Channel passage. In fact,” and Car- 
michael plunged into new imagery, “a man’s progress is 
after the manner of a mole, while a woman flits from branch 
to branch like a—” 

‘¢ Squirrel—I know,” came in Kate, getting tired. 

“ Bird, I meant. Why do you say squirrel ?” = Car- 
michael looked suspiciously at Kate. 

‘Because it’s such a careless, senseless, 
little beast. Have you met many women, Mr. Carmichael? 
Really, they are not all fools, as you have been trying to 
suggest for the last ten minutes.” 

“Highlanders are a safer subject of conversation than 
women,” said the General, good-naturedly, as he bade 
Carmichael good-by. “And you must tell us more about 
them next time you call, which I hope will be soon.” 

Carmichael halted twice on his way through the woods ; 
once he stamped his foot and looked like a man whose 
pride had been ruffled; the other time he smiled to him- 
self as one who was thinking of a future pleasure. 

It was dusk as he crossed Lynedoch Bridge, and he 
looked down upon the pool where the trout were leaping. 
Half an hour passed, and then he started off at high speed 
for Kilbogie Manse. “ Please God, if I am worthy,” he 
was saying to himself; “‘ but I fear she is too high above 
me every way.” 


CHAPTER X.—-A SUPRALAPSARIAN 


Jeremiah Saunderson had remained in the lowest estate 
of a probationer for twelve years after he left the Divinity 
Hall, where he was reported so great a scholar that the 
Professor of Apologetics spoke to him deprecatingly, and 
the Professor of Dogmatics openly consulted him on 
obscure writers. He had wooed twenty-three congrega- 
tions in vain, from churches in the black country where 
the colliers rose in squares of twenty and went out without 
ceremony, to suburban places of worship where the beadle, 
after due consideration of the sermon, would take up the 
afternoon notices and ask that they be read at once for 
purposes of utility, which that unflinching functionary 
stated to the minister with accuracy and much faithfulness. 
Vacant congregations desiring a list of candidates made 
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one exception, and prayed that Jeremiah should not be let 
loose upon them, till at last it came home to the unfortu- 
nate scholar himself that he was an offense and byword. 
He began to dread the ordeal of giving his name, and, as 
is still told, declared to a household, living in the fat wheat 
lands and without any imagination, that he was called 
Magor Missabib. When a stranger makes a statement of 
this kind with a sad seriousness, no one judges it expedi- 
ent to offer any remark, but it was skillfully arranged that 
Missabib’s door should not be locked from the outside, 
and one member of the household sat up all night. The 
sermon next day did not tend to confidence—having seven 
quotations in unknown tongues—and the attitude of the 
congregation was one of alert vigilance ; but no one gave 
any outward sign of uneasiness, and six able-bodied men 
collected in a pew below the pulpit knew their duty in an 
emergency. 

Saunderson’s election to the Free Church of Kilbogie 
was therefore an event in the ecclesiastical world, and a 
consistent tradition in the parish explained its inwardness 
on certain grounds complimentary both to the judgment 
of Kilbogie and the giftsof Mr. Saunderson. On Saturday 
evening he was removed from the train by the merest 
accident, and left the railway station in such a maze of 
meditation that he ignored the road to Kilbogie altogether, 
although its sign-post was staring him in the face, and 
continued his way to Drumtochty. It was half-past nine 
when Jamie Soutar met him on the highroad through our 
Glen still traveling steadily west, and, being arrested by 
his appearance, beguiled him into conversation, till he 
elicited that Saunderson was minded to reach Kilbogie. 
For an hour did the wanderer rest in Jamie’s kitchen, 
during which he put Jamie’s ecclesiastical history into a 
state of thorough repair—making seven distinct parallels 
between the errors that had afflicted the Scottish Church 
and the early heretical sects—and then Jamie gave him in 
charge of a plowman who was courting in Kilbogie and 
was not averse to a journey that seemed to illustrate the 
double meaning of charity. Jeremiah was handed over to 
his anxious host at a quarter to one in the morning, covered 
with mud, somewhat fatigued, but in great peace of soul, 
having settled the place of election in the prophecy of 
Habakkuk as he came down with his silent companion 
through Tochty woods. 

Nor was that all he had done. When they came out 
from the shadow and struck into the parish of Kilbogie— 
whose fields, now yellow unto harvest, shone in the moon- 
light—his guide broke silence and enlarged on a plague of 
field-mice which had quite suddenly appeared and had sadly 
devastated the grain of Kilbogie. Saunderson awoke from 
study and became exceedingly curious, first of all demand- 
ing a particular.account of the coming of the mice, their 
multitude, their habits, and their determination. Then he 
asked many questions about the moral conduct and godli- 
ness of the inhabitants of Kilbogie, which his companion, 
as a native of Drumtochty, painted in gloomy colors, 
although indicating that even in Kilbogie there was a 
remnant. Next morning the minister rose at daybreak, 
and was found wandering through the fields in such a state 
of excitement that he could hardly be induced to look at 
breakfast. When the “books” were placed before him, 
he turned promptly to the ten plagues of Egypt, which he 
expounded in order as preliminary to a full treatment of 
the visitations of Providence. 

‘“* He cowes (beats) a’ ye ever saw or heard,” the farmer 
of Mains explained to the elders at the gate. ‘He gaed 
tae bed at half twa and wes oot in the fields by four, an’ 
a’m dootin’ he never saw his bed. He’s lifted abune the 
body a’thegither, an’ can hardly keep himsel’ awa’ frae 
the Hebrew at his breakfast. Ye ‘ill get a sermon the 
day, or ma name is no Peter Pitillo.”” Mains also de- 
clared his conviction that the invasion of mice would be 
dealt with after a Scriptural and satisfying fashion. The 
people went in full of expectation, and to this day old 
people recall Jeremiah Saunderson’s trial sermon with 
lively admiration. Experienced critics were suspicious of 
candidates who read lengthy chapters from both Testa- 
ments and prayed at length for the Houses of Parliament, 
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for it was justly held that no man would take refuge in 
such obvious devices for filling up the time unless he was 
short of sermon material. One unfortunate, indeed, ruined 
his chances at once by a long petition for those in danger 
on the sea—availing himself with some eloquence of the 
sympathetic imagery of the 107th Psalm—for this efiort 
was regarded as not only the most barefaced padding, but 
also as evidence of an almost incredible blindness to cir- 
cumstances. ‘“ Did he think Kilbogie wes a fishing village?” 
Mains inquired of the elders afterward, with pointed sar- 
casm. Kilbogie was not indifferent to a well-ordered 
prayer—although its palate was coarser in the appreciation 
of felicitous terms and allusions than that of Drumtochty— 
and would have been scandalized if the Queen had been 
omitted; but it was by the sermon the young man must 
stand or fall, and Kilbogie despised a man who postpone 
the ordeal. 

Saunderson gave double pledges of capacity and fullness 
before he opened his mouth in the sermon, for he read no 
Scripture at all that day, and had only one prayer, which 
was mainly a statement of the Divine Decrees and a care- 
ful confession of the sins of Kilbogie; and then, having 
given out his text from the prophecy of Joel, he reverently 
closed the Bible and placed it on the seat behind him. 
His own reason for this proceeding was a desire for abso- 
lute security in enforcing his subject, and a painful 
remembrance of the disturbance in a south country church 
when he landed a Bible—with clasps—on the head of the 
precentor in the heat of a discourse defending the rejection 
of Esau. Our best and simplest actions—and Jeremiah 
was as simple as a babe—can be misconstrued, and the 
only dissentient from. Saunderson’s election insisted that 
the Bible had been deposited on the floor, and asserted 
that the object of his profanity was to give the preacher a 
higher standing in the pulpit. This malignant reading of 
circumstances might have wrought mischief—for Saunder- 
son’s gaunt figure did seem to grow in the pulpit—had it 
not been for the bold line of defense taken up by Mains. 

“Gin he wanted tae stand high, wes it no tae preach the 
word? an’ gin he wanted a soond foundation for his feet, 
what better could he get than the twa ‘Testaments ? 
Answer me that.” 

It was seen at once that no one could answer that, and 
the captious objector never quite recovered his position in 
the parish, while it is not the least of Kilbogie’s boasting, 
in which the Auld Kirk will even join against Drumtochty, 
that they have a minister who not only does not read his 
sermons and does not need to quote his texts, but carries 
the whole book in at least three languages in his head, and 
once, as a proof thereof, preached with it below his feet. 

Much was to be looked for from such a man, but even 
Mains, whetted by intercourse with Saunderson, was aston- 
ished at thesermon. It was a happy beginning to draw a 
parallel between the locusts of Joel and the mice of Kil- 
bogie, and gave the preacher an opportunity of describing 
the appearance, habits, and destruction of the locusts, 
which he did solely from Holy Scripture, translating vari- 
ous passages afresh and combining lights with marvelous 
ingenuity. This brief preface of half an hour, which was 
merely a stimulant for the Kilbogie appetite, led up to a 
thorough examination of physical judgments, during which 
both Bible and Church history were laid under liberal con- 
tribution. At this point the minister halted, and compl!- 
mented the congregation on the attention they had given to 
the facts of the case, which were his first head, and suggested 
that before approaching the doctrine of visitations they 
might refresh themselves with a Psalm. The congregation 
were visibly impressed, and many made up their minds 
while singing 

That man hath perfect blessedness ; 


and while others thought it due to themselves to suspend 
judgment till they had tasted the doctrine, they afterward 
confessed their confidence. It goes without saying that 
he was immediately beyond the reach of the ordinary 
people on the second head, and even veterans in theology 
panted after him in vain, so that one of the elders, nodding 
assent to an exposure of the Manichzan heresy, suddenly 
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blushed as one who had played the hypocrite. Some pro- 
fessed to have noticed a doctrine that had not been touched 
upon, but they never could give it a name, and it excited 
just admiration that a preacher, starting from a plague of 
mice, should have made a way by strictly scientific methods 
into the secret places of theology. Saunderson allowed 
his hearers a brief rest after the second head, and cheered 
them with the assurance that what was still before them 
would be easy to follow. It was the application of all that 
had gone before to the life of Kilbogie, and the preacher 
proceeded to convict the parish under each of the ten 
commandments—with the plague of mice ever in reserve 
to silence excuses—till the delighted congregation could 
have risen in a body and taken Saunderson by the hand 
for his fearlessness and faithfulness. Perhaps the extent 
and thoroughness of this monumental sermon can be best 
estimated by the fact that Claypots, father of the present 
tenant, who always timed his rest to fifty minutes exactly, 
thus overseeing both the introduction and application of 
the sermon, had a double portion, and even a series of 
supplementary dozes, till at last he sat upright through 
sheer satiety. It may also be offered as evidence that the 
reserve of peppermint held by mothers for their bairns 
was pooled, doles being furtively passed across pews to 
conspicuously needy families, and yet the last had gone 
before Saunderson finished. 

Mains reported to the congregational meeting that the 
minister had been quiet for the rest of the day, but had 
offered to say something about Habakkuk to any evening 
service, and had cleared up at family worship some obscure 
points in the morning discourse. He also informed the 
neighbors that he had driven his guest all the way to Muir- 
town, and put him in an Edinburgh carriage with his own 
hands, since it had emerged that Saunderson, through 
absence of mind, had made his down journey by the trian- 
gular route of Dundee. It was quite impossible for Kil- 
bogie to conceal their pride in electing such a miracle of 
learning, and their bearing in Muirtown was, distinctly 
changed ; but, indeed, they did not boast vainly about Jere- 
miah Saunderson, for his career was throughout on the 
level of that monumental sermon. When the Presbytery, 
in the gayety of their heart, examined Saunderson to ascer- 
tain whether he was fully equipped for the work of the 
ministry, he professed the whole Old Testament in Hebrew, 
and MacWheep of Pitscourie, who always asked the can- 
didate to read the Twenty-third Psalm, was beguiled by 
Jeremiah into the Book of Job, and reduced to the neces- 
sity of asking questions by indicating verbs with his finger. 
His Greek examination led to an argument between Jere- 
miah and old Dr. Dumsday on the use of the aorist, from 
which the minister-elect of Kilbogie came out an easy first ; 
and his sermons were heard to within measurable distance 
of the second head by an exact quorum of the exhausted 
court, who were kept by the clerk sitting at the door, and 
preventing MacWheep escaping. His position in the court 
was assured from the beginning, and fulfilled the function 
of an Encyclopedia, with occasional amazing results, as 
when information was asked about some Eastern sect for 
whose necessities the Presbytery were asked to collect, and 
Jeremiah showed clearly, with the reporters present, that 
the Cappadocians were guilty of a heresy beside which 
Morisonianism was an unsullied whiteness. His work as 
examiner-in-general for the court was a merciful failure, 
and encouraged the students of the district to return to 
their district court, who, on this rumor of him, had trans- 
ferred themselves in a body to a Highland Presbytery, 
where the standard question in Philosophy used to be, 
‘*How many horns has a dilemma, and distinguish the one 
from the other.” No man knew what the minister of 
Kilbogie might not ask—he was only perfectly certain that 
it would be beyond his knowledge; but as Saunderson 
always gave the answer himself in the end, and imputed it 
to the student, anxiety was reduced toa minimum. Saun- 
derson, indeed, was in the custom of passing all candidates 
and reporting them as marvels of erudition, whose only 
fault was a becoming modesty—which, however, had not 
concealed from his keen eye hidden treasures of learning. 
Beyond this sphere the good man’s services were not used 
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by a body of shrewd ecclesiastics, as the inordinate length 
of an ordination sermon had ruined a dinner prepared for 
the court by “one of our intelligent and large-hearted lay- 
men,” and it is still pleasantly told how Saunderson was 
invited to a congregational soirée—an ancient meeting 
where the people ate oranges and the speaker rallied the 
minister on being still unmarried—and discoursed—as a 
carefully chosen subject—on the Jewish feasts, with illus- 
trations from the Talmud, till some one burst a paper bag 
and allowed the feelings of the people to escape. When 
this history was passed round Muirtown Market, Kilbogie 
thought still more highly of their minister, and indicated 
their opinion of the other parish in severely theological 
language. Saunderson’s reputation for unfathomable 
learning and saintly simplicity was built up out of many 
incidents, and grew with the lapse of years to a solitary 
height in the big strath, so that no man would have dared 
to smile had the Free Kirk minister of Kilbogie appeared in 
Muirtown in his shirt-sleeves, and Kilbogie would only have 
been a trifle more conceited. Truly he was an amazing 
man, and, now that he is dead and gone, the last of his race, 
I wish some man of his profession had written his life, for 
the doctrine he taught and the way he lived will not be 
believed by the new generation. ‘The arrival of his goods 
was more than many sermons to Kilbogie, and I had it 
from Mains’ own lips. It was the kindly fashion of those 
days that the farmers carted the new minister’s furniture 
from the nearest railway station, and as the railway to 
Kildrummie was not yet open, they had to go to Stormont 
Station on the north line; and a pleasant procession they 
made passing through Pitscourie, ten carts in their best 
array, and drivers with a semi-festive air. Mr. Saunderson 
was at the station, having reached it by some miracle with- 
out mistake, and was in a condition of abject nervousness 
about the handling and conveyance of his belongings. 

** You will be careful —exceedingly careful,”’ he implored ; 
“if one of the boxes were allowed to descend hurriedly to 
the ground, the result to what is within would be disastrous. 
I am much afraid that the weight is considerable, but I 
am ready to assist ;’’ and he got ready. 

“Dinna pit yirsel’ intae a feery-farry (commotion),’’ but 
Mains was distinctly pleased to see a little touch of world- 
liness, just enough to keep the new minister in touch with 
humanity. “It ‘ill be queer stuff oor lads canna:lift, an’ 
a’ll gie ye a warranty that the’ll no be a cup o’ the cheeny 
broken ;”’ and then Saunderson conducted his congregation 
to the siding. 

“ Dod, man,” remarked Mains to the station-master, 
examining a truck with eight. boxes; “the manse ’ill no 
want for dishes at ony rate ; but let’s start on the furniture ; 
whar hae ye got the rest o’ the plenishing? 

‘* Naething mair? havers, man, ye dinna mean tae say 
they pack beds an’ tabies in boxes; a’ doot there’s a truck 
missin’.” Then Mains went over where the minister was 
fidgeting beside his possessions. 

‘‘No, no,” said Saunderson, when the situation was put 
before him, “it’s all here. I counted the boxes, and I 
packed every box myself. That top one contains the 
fathers—deal gently with it; and the Reformation divines 
are just below it. Books are easily injured, and they feel 
it. I do believe there is a certain life in them, and... 
and ... they don’t like being ill-used,” and Jeremiah 
looked wistfully at the plowmen. 

‘Div ye mean tae say,” as soon as Mains had recovered, 
“that ye’ve brocht naethin’ for the manse but bukes, 
naither bed nor bedding? Keep’s a’,” as the situation 
grew upon him, “ whar are ye tae sleep, and what are ye 
tae siton? An’ div ye never eat? >” and 


This croons a’ ; 
Mains gazed at his new minister as cne who supposed that 
he had taken Jeremiah’s measure and had failed utterly. 

‘* Mea culpa—it’s . . . my blame,” and Saunderson was 
evidently humbled at this public exposure of his incapacity ; 
‘‘some slight furnishing will be expedient, even necessary, 
and I have a plan for book-shelves in my head; it is 
ingenious and convenient, and if there is a worker in 
wood .. .” 

“Come awa’ tae the dogcart, sir,” said Mains, realizing 
that even Kilbogie did not know what a singular gift they 
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had obtained, and that discussion on such sublunary mat- 
ters as pots and pans was useless, not to say profane. 
So eight carts got a box each; one, Jeremiah’s ancient kist 
of moderate dimensions ; and the tenth—that none might 
be left unrecognized—a handbag that had been on the 
twelve years’ probation with its master. ‘The story grew 
as it passed westward, and when it reached us we were 
given to understand that the Free Kirk minister of Kilbogie 
had come to his parish with his clothing in a paper parcel 
and twenty-four packing-cases filled with books, in as 
many languages—half of them dating from the introduction 
of printing, and fastened by silver clasps—and that if 
Drumtochty seriously desired to hear an_ intellectual 
sermon at a time, we must take our way through Tochty 
woods. 

Mrs. Pitillo took the minister into her hands, and com- 
pelled him to accompany her to Muirtown, where she had 
him at her will for some time, so that she equipped the 
kitchen (fully),,a dining-room (fairly), a spare bedroom 
(amply), Mr. Saunderson’s own bedroom (miserably), and 
secured a table and two chairs for the study. This success 
turned her head. Full of motherly forethought, and hav- 
ing a keen remembrance that probationers always retired 
in the afternoon at Mains to think over the evening’s 
address, and left an impress of the human form on the bed 
when they came down to tea, Mrs. Pitillo suggested that a 
sofa would be an admirable addition to the study. As 
soon as this piece of furniture, of a size suitable for his six 
feet, was pointed out to the minister, he took fright, and 
became quite unmanageable. He would not have such an 
article in his study on any account, partly because it would 
only feed a tendency to sloth—which, he explained, was 
one of his besetting sins—and partly because it would cur- 
tail the space available for books, which, he indicated, 
were the proper furniture of any room, but chiefly of a 
study. So great was his alarm that he repented of too 
early concessions about the other rooms, and explained to 
Mrs. Pitillo that every inch of space be rigidly kept for the 
overflow from the study, which he expected—if he were 
spared—would reach the garrets. Several times on their 
way back to Kilbogie, Saunderson looked wistfully at Mrs. 
Pitillo, and once opened his mouth as if to speak, from 
which she gathered that he was grateful for her kindness, 
but dared not yield any further to the luxuries of the flesh. 

What this worthy woman endured in securing a succession 
of reliable housekeepers for Mr. Saunderson and overseeing 
the interior of that remarkable home, she was never able 
to explain to her own satisfaction, though she made many 
honest efforts, and one of her last intelligible utterances 
was a lamentable prophecy of the final estate of the Free 
Church manse of Kilbogie. Mr. Saunderson himself 
seemed at times to have some vague idea of her painful 
services, and once’mentioned her name to Carmichael in 
feeling terms. There had been some delay in providing 
for the bodily wants of the visitor after his eight miles’ 
walk from Drumtochty, and it seemed likely that he would 
be obliged to take his meal standing for want of a chair. 

“While Mrs. Pitillo lived, I have a strong impression, 
almost amounting to certainty, that the domestic arrange- 
ments of the manse were better ordered; she had the 
episcopal faculty in quite a conspicuous degree, and was, 
I have often thought, a woman of sound judgment. 

“We were not able atall times to see eye to eye, as she 
had an unfortunate tendency to meddle with my books and 
papers, and to arrange them after an artificial fashion. 
This she called tidying, and, in its most extreme form, 
cleaning. 

** With all her excellencies, there was also in her what I 
have noticed in most women, a certain flavor of guile, and 
on one occasion, when I was making a brief itinerary 
through Holland and France in search of comely editions 
of the fathers, she had the books carried out to the 
garden and dusted. It was the space of two years before 
I regained mastery of my library again, and unto this 
day I cannot lay my hands on the service-book of King 
Henry VIII., which I had in the second edition, to say 
nothing of an original edition of Rutherford’s Lex Rex. 

“Tt does not become me, however, to reflect on the 
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efforts of that worthy matron, for she was by nature a good 
woman, and if any one could be saved by good works, her 
place is assured. I was with her before she died, and her 
last words to me were, ‘Tell Jean tae dust yir bukes 
aince in the sax months, and for ony sake keep ae chair 
for sittin’ on.’ It was not the testimony one would have 
desired, but yet, Mr. Carmichael, I have often thought that 
there was a spirit of . . . of unselfishness, in fact, that 
showed the working of grace.” Later in the same evening 
Mr. Saunderson’s mind returned to his friend’s spiritual 
state, for he entered into a long argument to show that, 
while Mary was more spiritual, Martha must have been 
within the Divine Election. 


Books and Authors 


The Soul of a Philosopher‘ 


It is only a limited information that thinks of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge first of all as a poet. The mind that knows nothing 
of him beyond the fact that he wrote the Ancient Mariner may 
customarily think of him only as a poet, but that mind cannot be 
said to have any opinion about Coleridge that is worth our 
serious consideration. Coleridge’s own title to fame lay in 
in his being a thinker, a philosopher. He was a poet because 
he was a philosopher. Yet it is not alone the books that he pro- 
duced that makes Coleridge a portent in modern life. It is not 
his conversation, which was more important than his writings. 
It was the man, the strange, dynamic personality of the man. 
No one in the modern world of English thought has so pushed 
on that world as Coleridge—unless it be the late Charles Dar- 
win. Yet all, or nearly all, that Coleridge did was fragmentary 
and unfinished. Indolence, the vice of the intellectual athlete, 
or else opium, indisposed Coleridge to carry his efforts to com- 
pletion. Yet the most fragmentary of his poems, “ Kubla Khan,” 
is inspiring. De Quincey incurs contempt when he attempts to 
excuse his own opium habit by accusing Coleridge of self- 
indulgence and infirmity of will. Coleridge was habitually a 
dreamer of dreams; his thoughts were too large for him or for 
any one to adequately express in a lifetime. His mind em- 
braced almost the whole circle of human knowledge. He per- 
ceived by intuition, and is one of the best illustrations that we 
can find of genius as distinguished from talent. Yet in every 
way he thought of his world in its spiritual and ethical aspects. 
First of all, Samuel Taylor Coleridge was a theologian and a 
metaphysician. One time he said to Lamb, “ Charles, did you 
ever hear me preach?” “I never heard you do anything else!” 
was the retort. Such was the réle in which Coleridge always 
appeared to his contemporaries, and so he appears to us in the 
extracts from his Note-Books now first published by Mr. Ernest 
Hartley Coleridge. It was a mistake to entitle the book The 
Soul of the Poet, “ Anima Poete,;” it is really the Soul of a 
Philosopher. 

In 1801 Coleridge read some of the books of Giordano Bruno; 
they made a deep impression upon his mind. To the Italian 
philosopher may be traced the identification of matter and spirit, 
God and the world, which has been mistaken for pantheism in 
poetry, theology, and philosophy. It has been adopted by 
materialist and idealist alike, by Clifford, Romanes, and Carus, 
as well as our own Professor Royce. It is safe to say that of 
the modern English thinkers Coleridge was the first monist. To 
him was due whatever philosophy lay under the Oxford Move- 
ment. But the Oxford Tractarians, by accepting in a fashion the 
regula auctoritatis, were withheld from carrying out this philoso- 
phy to its logical extremes. In theology there has recently 
appeared a recrudescence of this identity of the sacred and secu- 
lar, of the divine and human, in “ Christian sociology” as ex- 
pounded by Principal Gore, Professor Herron, and others. In 
fact, Broad Church theology of the present day in all the churches 
may be traced back to the mind of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
In the year 1805 the problem of the identity of the One and the 
many he had worked out into this expression: “ Space is the 
name for God; it is the most perfect image of Sow/, pure soul, 
being to us nothing but unresisted action. Whenever action is 
resisted, limitation begins—and limitation is the first constituent 
of body ; the more omnipresent it is in a given space, the more 
that space is body or matter; and thus all body necessarily pre- 
supposes soul, inasmuch as all resistance presupposes action. 
Magnitude, therefore, is the intimate blending, the most perfect 
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union, through its whole sphere, inevery minutest part of it, of 
action and resistance to action.” This is truly abstruse, though 
not altogether unintelligible. Later he reflected upon the mys- 
tery of the Incarnation in these words: “ A bodily substance, an 
unborrowed self-God in God immanent! The Eternal Word! 
that goes forth yet remains! ... 
“ Great genial Agent in all finite souls ; 

And by that action puts on finiteness. 

Absolute Infinite, whose dazzling robe 

Flows in rich folds, and plays in shooting hues 

Of infinite finiteness.” 
Verily these things are too high for common clay. Let us then 
carefully descend. In keeping with this philosophy we find in one 
note a quaint conceit of metempsychosis: “In the next world 
the souls of dull good men serve for bodies to the souls of the 
Shakespeares and Miltons, and in the course of a few centuries, 
when the soul can do without its vehicle, the bodies will, by the 
advantage of good company, have refined themselves into souls 
fit to be clothed with like bodies.” Sometimes blank misgivings 
of a creature moving about in worlds not realized beset our poet- 
metaphysician, and he cries out, “Good heavens! that there 
should be anything at all, and not nothing. Ask the blunted 
faculty that pretends to reason, and, if indeed he have felt and 
reasoned, he must feel that something is to be sought after out 
of the vulgar track of Change-Alley speculation.” This diction 
echoes the great Jean Paul, and his disciple Thomas Carlyle. 
From the notes herein given us it does not appear that Coleridge 
exercised himself over social and economic questions. His 
opinion of the human race was that occasionally occurred a 
man who amounted to |, while the majority would equal 0000... 
to any extent, good for nothing if they came before the 1, but 
signifying vastly if they followed after the |. The discrepancy 
between this dictum and the following note is more superficial 
than substantial: “A time will come when passiveness will 
attain the dignity of worthy activity, when men shall be as 
proud within themselves of having remained in a state of tran- 
quil emotion, whether in reading or in hearing or in looking, as 
they now are in having figured away for an hour.” 

It must not be supposed that all these notes are of distilled 
reflections. Many are bald comparisons, crude material for 
poems, and tales that never got written. Only these similes 
justify the title that has been affixed to the book. Of such 
similes we shall furnish a few with which toclose: “ A rosemary 
tree, large as a timber tree, is a sweet sign of the antiquity and 
antique manners of the house against which it groweth.” “A 
man who marries for love is like a frog who leaps into a well. 
He has plenty of water, but he cannot get out.” “I have sev- 
eral times seen the stiletto and the rosary come out of the same 
pocket.” “Lie with the ear upon adear friend’s grave.” “ The 
sun at evening holds up her fingers of both hands before her 
face that mortals may have one steady gaze—her transparent 
crimson fingers, as when a lovely woman looks at the fire through 
her slender palms.” “ Hypocrisy, the deadly crime which, like 
Judas, kisses hell at the lips of Redemption.” We do not find 
in this book, even in the extremest notes that we have quoted, 
that Coleridge was amenable to the charge of pantheism. He 
was not a dualist, that is to say, a materialist; no poet, no phi- 
losopher, ever is a dualist. Ata few points he approaches Emer- 
son’s doctrine of the Oversoul; at others he symphonizes with 
Tennyson’s “ Higher Pantheism.” 5S. T. Coleridge saw farther 
than most men of his day or of ours, and his mind was consist- 
ent with itself. The vision of human lives in this world that he 
saw may be described in the lines— 

As souls immerse 1n space, 

Ideals rise and idols fall. 
Carefully and reverently as the compiler has selected these 
notes of Coleridge, it would sometimes seem almost as if one 
had drawn his frailties from their dreadabode. They are fallen 
leaves from a mighty intellect—rather shall we not say, 


These are but the shattered stalks 
And ruined chrysalis of one. 


Harnack’s History of Dogma!’ 


Dr. Harnack’s volume on the “ History of Dogma,” in its 
English dress, is not easy reading. How far this is due to diffi- 
culty inherent in Dr, Harnack’s style, how far to a too literal 
fidelity in the translator, we will not undertake to determine. 
There are two conceptions of translation not clearly discrimi- 
nated, for either of which there is much to be said. According 
to the one conception, the translator is to present the thoughts 
of the author as far as possible in the very form in which the 
author himself presents them. He must, indeed, have some 
regard to differences of idioms in the two languages, but, with 
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this exception, his translation cannot be too exact a reproduc- 
tion of the original. According to the other conception, the 
translator is to present the thought of the writer in the form of 
the language into which he is translating it. He is toreproduce 
the spirit of the original, but in a new incarnation. Literary 
accuracy is not, according to this conception, the desideratum, 
but rather thought-transference. ‘ Of such translations, Jowett’s 
“ Plato” and Professor Palmer’s “ Odyssey” are well-nigh per- 
fect illustrations. Neil Buchanan appears to us to have followed 
the former method. His book is not English, it is a German 
book done into English, and to one unaccustomed to German 
structure it is difficult reading. On the whole, recognizing the 
perils of either conception, we prefer the latter, even for a treatise 
in theology. 

The first half of the present volume is taken up with Prole- 
gomena and Presuppositions; the former defining the subject 
and giving some account of the literature upon it, the second 
presenting truth in its undogmatic forms as found in the Gospels 
and the early preaching, before as yet that preaching had been 
formulated in dogma. For between truth and dogma Professor 
Harnack draws a sharp distinction. “ Every dogmatic formula 
is suspicious, because it is fitted to wound the spirit of religion ; 
it should not, at least, be put before the living experience in 
order to evoke it; for such a proceeding is really the admission 
of the half-belief which thinks it necessary that the impression 
made by the presence must be supplemented. The essence of 
the matter is a personal life which awakens life around it, as the 
fire of one torch kindles another.” The general statement of 
the preaching of Christ and the Apostles appears to us admi- 
rable; as is the statement of the element common to all Chris- 
tians in the first century, out of which grew and on which was 
based the subsequent development of dogma. This common 
element includes the Gospel as a revelation of the Supreme 
God; the message of the resurrection and eternal life mediated 
by Jesus Christ, the unique son of God; the renunciation of this 
world ; the proclamation by chosen men of the Gospel of the 
Son of God; Christian worship, not yet formulated in any estab- 
lished ceremonies, and the brotherhood of all Christians in a 
religious organism which embraces the whole of humanity—as 
the religious truths to be proclaimed and which concern the 
whole of humanity. From this as a starting-point Dr. Harnack 
traces out the development of dogma, bringing it down to the 
rise of Neo-Platonism, “ which assimilated the elements of most 
of the previous systems, and embodied the results of the history 
of religion and civilization in the East and West.” The key to 
the understanding of Dr. Harnack’s history is his frank recogni- 
tion of the principle of evolution as applied to the growth of 
doctrine. He assumes the direct reverse of the doctrine of 
Lord Macaulay and Dean Burgon that “in divinity there cannot 
be a progress analogous to that which is constantly taking place 
in pharmacy, geology, and navigation.” We shall reserve the 
attempt to show how Dr. Harnack applies this principle in trac- 
ing the development of doctrine until the next volume is issued, 
and a better opportunity is afforded to do this with justice. 


Novels and Tales 


Mr. Hopkinson Smith’s latest story, Zom Grogan, is distinctly 
the strongest piece of work which has come from his hand. It was 
read with growing intcrest by a host of the readers of the “Century 
Magazine,” who felt its vitality and appreciated its humor. Itisa 
study of local life under exciting conditions, a chapter torn from the 
history of the labor agitation and the industrial revolution. The 
writer's interest centers, not in the revolution or the agitation, but in 
the plucky, very human woman who admirably fulfills the duty of the 
heroine, and in the group of men with whom she contends and whose 
plots and antagonism she successfully meets. There are, of course, 
many other sides of the question which come to the front in this story. 
Mr. Smith has seized one side, but he has shown the characteristic 
quality of the artist in keeping the question subordinate and the con- 
crete fact to the front. He is dealing with persons and incidents, not 
with abstractions or with general propositions. The peculiar quality 
of the story is its vitality, its first-hand portraiture of life. The men 
and women who figure in the tale are drawn with a few vigorous and 
sharply defined strokes. Every one is clearly realized and stands out 
before the reader without any wavering or uncertainty of outline. As 
for Tom herself, it must be frankly conceded that, whatever view one 
may take of labor unions and walking delegates, she has won the 
hearts of all her readers, and their sympathies as well. She is both 
brave and real. She not only might have happened, but she actually 
did happen. It is such portraiture that makes literature. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 

Lovers of the’ fiction of adventure and romance have no cause to 
complain just now of lack of wherewithal to suit their literary appe- 
tite. To the long list of recent writers of this class of romance must 
be added the name of Mr. A. F. W. Mason, who bids fair to achieve 
marked success in the field occupied by Anthony Hope, Weyman, 
Quiller-Couch, Doyle, and others. Zhe Courtship of Morrice Buckler 
(we see, by the way, no great aptness in the sub-title, “ Being the 
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Record of the Growth of an English Gentleman during the Years 
1685-1687,” etc.) is not only full of action and stimulating to curios- 
ity, but tells a quite original plot in a clever way. Perhaps in its lit- 
erary kinship it approaches more closely to “ The Prisoner of Zenda” 
‘han to any other recent novel, but there is no evidence of imitation ; 
the resemblance is in the spirit and dash of the narrative. The merit 
of this awkwardly named story is not solely in its grasp on the read- 
er’s attention and its exciting situations; it is written in excellent 
English, the dialogue is natural and brisk, the individual characters 
stand out clearly, and the flavor of the time is well preserved. As a 
story-teller, pure and simple, Mr. Mason is sure to receive recognition. 
The scene of the story shifts from England after the Monmouth 
rebellion to a wild part of the Tyrol. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) 

Mrs. Hinkson (Katharine Tynan) is at her best in those sketches in 
An Isle in the Water which deal with every-day Irish character and 
talk. These are truly charming; they reproduce nature with mingled 
realism and imaginative quality. The tales which have a basis in the 
supernatural appeal less strongly to us; they are so somber as to bea 

«little disagreeable and fantastic, and the note seems at times a little 
forced. There is, notwithstanding, much of the author’s best work in 
this book, and the literary quality is distinctly of a high order. 

All lovers of the Irish peasant in literature will be pleased that 
William Carleton’s 7Zyaits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry have 
been republished in two tasteful volumes. A memoir of Carleton 
and excellent notes have been furnished by Mr. D. J. O’ Donoghue. 
Carleton may be classed as falling half-way between the excessive 
joviality of the Charles Lever style of Irish writer and the minute 
realism of the recent school. He is sometimes a little prolix, but he 
knew his subject thoroughly, was steeped, so to say, in Irish folk-lore 
and character, and he may be read to-day with both profit and enter- 
tainment. Both Mrs. Hinkson’s volume and the Carleton sketches 
are published by Macmillan & Co., New York. 

Mr. W. Pett Ridge, in Zhe Second Opportunity of Mr. Staplehurst, 
gives us a successful, middle-aged literary man who is happily married, 
but sometimes thinks that if he could live his life over he could do 
more with it, a chance to try the experiment. It results in moral, 
intellectual, and financial disaster, and Mr. Staplehurst is only too 
happy to obtain from Jupiter (who has manipulated the transformation 
to youth as a reward for Mr. Stanlehurst’s very handsome references 
in type to his Olympian Majesty) a quick return to his original status. 
The idea is humorously worked out, but the lesson is rather too 
obvious, and the story is but a clever trifle. (Harper & Brothers, 
New York.) 

Mr. Robert Barr tells a lively and entertaining story in 4 Woman 
/ntervenes. An American woman reporter, an ingenuous mining 
engineer and his partner, an equally ingenuous skilled accountant, an 
English “ promoter ” of the fraudulent type, a rich and business-wise 
English girl, and other characters are deftly managed, but have little 
real solidity of existence as characters. The tone-is cheerful and the 
ya holds the attention fairly well. (F. A. Stokes Company, New 
ork.) 

Mr. George Gissing’s Sleeping Fires is a short novel, simply con- 
structed, and with a good deal of real feeling. ‘The methods are 
those with which his more extended novels have made the reading 
world familiar, but in this case the atmosphere of hopelessness and 
realistic oppression is less dense than usual. (D. Appleton & Co., 
New York.) 

Mr. S. Baring-Gould has so many of the qualities of a good novelist 
that one earnestly wishes that he possessed that of making his char- 
acters talk and act more naturally. In Zhe Broom Squire he has a 
strong plot, faithful local color, decided originality, and an interesting 
interplay of motive and character, but the dialogue is artificial and 
dull. Mr. Hardy would have made a great novel out of this same 
material. (F. A. Stokes Company, New York.) 


® 


Messrs. Ginn & Co. are doing an admirable work in putting a large 
and choice selection from the best literature and the best thought in 
forms especially adapted for the reading of children. The abridgment 
of Long’s translation of Zfictetus addresses itself, of course, only to 
the most mature boys and girls. It cannot be said in any way to be- 
long to the literature of childhood, and there is some question whether 
it will be attractive even to youth of an older growth. It is, however, 
so noble a work that one is glad to see it reproduced in any form. 
About Gilbert White’s Matural History of Selborne, which is also pub- 
lished in an abridged form with an introduction by Mr. Edward S. 
Morse, there can be no question. Boys and girls who have a love for 
nature and for the observation of natural life can hardly fail to be 
interested in this pioneer of out-of-door literature. The volume con- 
tains a brief introductory sketch. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


Lovers of Dr. Johnson will find a special pleasure in the large, clear 
type and the convenient form of the new edition of the Lives of the 
Poets which is now coming from the press of the Messrs. Scribner, 
and which, when completed, is to fill six small volumes, compact 
in form, well bound, and admirably printed. The notes and ‘introduc- 
tion by Mr. Arthur Waugh will add to the value of this excellent 
edition by helping readers to understand the place in Johnson’s life of 
his most mature and in some respects his most extended literary work. 
In no other work are the strength and weakness of Johnson more 
clearly indicated. His sound sense, his practical sagacity, his sanity, 
on the one hand; on the other, his lack of imagination, his deficient 
sense of melody, his failure to appreciate the spontaneous elements— 
all these are strikingly illustrated in this group of brief biographies. 


A volume of infinite delight and resource to lovers of English verse 
is Mr. A. 5. Martin’s comment On Parody. (Henry Holt & Co., New 
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York.) Mr. Martin has made a collection of the best parodies in 
English, and prefaced them with a very interesting introduction on 
the general subject, in which he points out the different kinds of par- 
odies and gives the reader some account of the develo-ment of the 
parody. The selection’ of verse are in many cases accompanied by 
prose comments describing the occasion, presenting historical and 
personal facts, and containing critical comment. The selections 
are made with admirable taste, and the book is an addition not 
only to the literature of literary study, but also to the literature of 
pleasure. 


The fourth edition ot Mr. John Addington Symonds’s translation 
of The Life of Benvenuto Cellini has recently come from the press of 
Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, and presents in an admirable form, 
both as to size and typography, one of the most interesting books of 
its kind in the literature of the world. The volume contains the 
mezzotint portrait of Cellini and sixteen reproductions of character- 
istic works from his hand. It contains also the extremely valuable 
and interesting introduction from the hand of Mr. Symonds. Of the 
translation at this late date it is unnecessary to speak. 


Those who are looking for a brief manual of ecclesiastical history 
may find Outlines of Church History, by Rudolf Sohm, translated by 
Miss May Sinclair, the book that suits their want. It is brief, but it is 
not a mere outline. The author has chosen to treat only the greater 
events and personages, omitting matters of lesser interest. In this 
way he has produced a book that is readable. His standing-point is 
that of evangelical faith and liberal culture. He discusses the 
doctrinal movements of the past in a calm and impartial spirit. (Mac- 
millan & Co., New York.) 


Literary Notes 


—Cardinal Gibbons, of Baltimore, has placed in the hands of his 
publishers the manuscript of his new book. It will bear the title 
“The Ambassador of Christ.” 

—Philip James Bailey, the author of “ Festus,” is now living at 
Nottingham. Although in his eightieth pgp he is wonderfully hale 
and hearty. It is considerably over half a century since “ Festus” 
appeared. 

—One of Victor Hugo’s grandsons was a sailor for three years, and 
is soon to publish his first book, “‘ The Recollections of a Sailor,” some 
of the chapters of which have already appeared in one of the Paris 
newspapers. 

—The fresh transcription of part of the Sinai Gospels, which was 
brought by Mrs. S. S. Lewis from Mount Sinai in the spring of last year, 
will be published by the Cambridge University Press in the course of 
this month. It will be accompanied by a new and complete edition 
of her translation, and will take the form of a reprint of about one 
hundred Syriac pages hitherto defective. 

—Mrs. Elizabeth Charles, who died on March 28, at the age of sixty- 
eight, at Hampstead, England, was born in Tavistock, Devonshire. 
The list of her works is a long one, and foremost among them stands 
the famous “ Chronicles of the Schénberg-Cotta Family” (which ap- 
peared in 1864). Others of her writings are “The Victory of the 
Vanquished: A Tale of the First Century,” “ Against the Stream: 
The Story of an Heroic Age in England,” “ Joan the Maid,” “ Three 
Martyrs of the Nineteenth Century,” and “ Martyrs and Saints of the 
First Twelve Centuries.” 

—A new edition of “ The Question of Copyright,” compiled by Mr. 
George Haven Putnam, Secretary of the American Publishers’ Copy- 
right League, is in press for immediate publication. The book has 
been thoroughly revised and brought down to date, and new material 
has been added. An important feature is the full text of the copy- 
right law of the United States, with the amendments adopted and 
considered up to March 1, 1896, and a summary of the copyright laws 
at present in force throughout the world. 

—The “ Westminster Gazette” says: “ Every effort is being made 
to secure that the forthcoming Burns Exhibition to be held in Glas- 
gow during the summer months shall be a success. A sum of upward 
of £2,500 has already been subscribed to the guarantee fund. The 
Committee, of which Lord Rosebery and Lord Provost Bell are re- 
spectively President and Vice-President, desire, however, that the guar- 
antee fund should amount to £5,000, and they now appeal for further 
subscriptions, and also for loans of pictures, manuscripts, relics, books, 
and other articles likely to enhance the interest and the value of the 
exhibition. What, one wonders, would the bard himself think of it 
all ?” 

—Mr. Clarke, of Apia, Samoa, who conducted the late Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s funeral service, is nowin England. Speaking of the 
novelist in an interview, he said : 

“I met Mr. Stevenson the first day he landed at Samoa, and our friendship 
Rarely a day passed but some member of his family was 
at our house.”” Mr. Clarke said he did not think the religious side of Mr. Ste- 
venson’s character had received due recognition. “ Every Sunday night he 
conducted family worship. A chapter from the Samoan Bible was read verse 
by verse by the members of the household; Mr. Stevenson followed with a 
collect and the Lord’s Prayer from the English Prayer-Book, and then one of 
the Samoans prayed in the vernacular; finally, Mr. Stevenson read a prayer 
which he had composed during the week for this service: andthe prayer read at 
his funeral was the one that had been offered the preceding Sunday.” Mr. 
Clarke stated that Mr. Stevenson wasa regular attendant at the English church, 
and, speaking from most intimate acquaintance, characterized him as “a 
deeply religious man.” 

[For list of Books Received see Table of Contents] 
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For the Little People 


Marble Time 
By Clinton Scollard 


Hurrah! hurrah! it’s marble time! 

And every boy who’s got a dime 

Or nickel somewhere stored away 

Will, after school, be out at play. 

What if the wind blows chill ?— it’s fun! 
And there are corners in the sun. 


Now bring your “allies” bright, and bring 
Your bag of “ mibs,” and make a ring, 
And if it’s little or it’s big, 

There’s not a feé/er’ll care a fig; 

But if you “ hunch,” no boy in town 

Will play, and you must “knuckle down.” 


Oh, don’t I wish that I might go 
Unto the land where marbles grow 
Upon the trees like fruit, and pull 
Them off, and fill my pockets full ! 
Though I can’t find that country, I’m 
Just jolly glad it’s marble time. 


April Sunbeams 
By Mary H. Fisk 


If there was one thing Father Sun loved, it 
was the beautiful world where happy boys and 
girls lived, and where his Sunbeams went 
every day to work and play. 

Apnil was coming, and the dear little April 
Sunbeams were wild with delight to think it 
would soon be taeir turn to go to work. 

“ Please, Father Sun, let us go first,” said 
some bright Sunbeams. 

“You!” said Father Sun; “why, you are 
hot little Sunbeams, and ought to go last.” 

“Yes, Father Sun, we know that, but we 
want to go the very first day of April. The 
children have such fun on April Fool’s Day, 
and we love to hear them laugh, and see the 
jokes they play on each other, and then we 
want to fool them, and make them think sum- 
mer has come.” 

And the children were fooled. 

“ Mother,” said one little boy, “I can’t keep 
my coat on another minute; it’s as hot as 
summer out.” 

The Sunbeams just danced up and down 
on the wall when they heard that, and could 
hardly wait till night came to tell Father Sun 
what a good joke they had played on the dear 
little boy. 

“Now we must go to work,” said Father 
Sun. “ Who wants to shine on the trees and 
call to the buds softly and gently that Jack 
Frost has gone home, and that April has 
come, and that it is time they took off their 
overcoats and began to grow ?” 

So many Sunbeam Fairies wanted to go 
to visit the trees that Father Sun’s heart was 
filled with joy at the sight. 

Some were dressed in green—such a dainty 
tint of green—and they spoke lovingly to the 
leaf-buds, and helped them awaken from their 
long winter nap. Some were dressed in red, 
and they whispered their secret to the tiny red 
flower-buds on the maple and elm trees, and 
laughed to think such great big trees should 
have such little flowers. Some went to the 
willows and called the “ pussies” out. I can- 
not begin to tell you all the different trees 
they visited, there were so many; but to each 
one there came a troop of Sunbeam Fairies, 
and not one little bud was overlooked. 

Another set rested lovingly on the ground. 
Do you think they were going to make the 
ground grow? “Such funny children to think 
that!” said these Fairies. “Let us not tell 
them about it, but make them wait and see 
what comes up out of the ground aftera while, 
and then see if they can guess why we worked 
and played there every day.” 

“Tam afraid,” said one thoughtful little 
Fairy—but so softly that the children on the 
porch could not hear her—“ that I am shining 
so hard on my spot of ground that it will be 
baked hard, and the dear little seed will never 
be able to send its stalk up into the air.” 

“ Never mind,” said another, “ Father Sun 
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told us to shine just as hard as we could, so it 
will all be right.” ; 

“I wish he would send a shower,” said 
another. 

“I know what the children would say if he 
did,” said a third. But before the fourth could 
say anything, down came the rain, and all the 
children shouted, “ April showers make May 
flowers.” 

The Sunbeams were so anxious to hear 
what the children were saying that back they 
came before it had stopped raining. 

“ There is the sun, and it is still raining,” 
said one little girl with bright eyes. “There 
ought to be a rainbow.” 

“T was so afraid they would not see it,” 
whispered a Sunbeam. 

“ But they did,” said another. “ Let us ask 
Father Sun to send a shower and a rainbow 
every day—it makes the children so happy.” 

As Father Sun watched his April Sunbeams, 
his heart glowed within him. 

“They are brave little workers,” he said. 
“ The world.wiil soon be ready for the beautiful 
May flowers.” 

Gyp 

He is a Skye. You wonder, when you look 
at him, how he can ever see to walk, his hair 
is in such a tangle over his eyes. His tail is 
the most amusing part of him. It really 
seems as if his constant wagging would wear 
it out. It is never still. When he is glad, you 
can hardly see it—it goes so fast that it is like 
a vellow streak. He is full of tricks. He 
jumps as high as your shoulders when you go 
to see him. If he has had his bath, he seems 
to say, “ Just see me! Am I not handsome ?” 
Perhaps he has found out how handsome he 
is from the mirror in the house where he lives. 
It reaches from the ceiling to the floor; and he 
has learned, in some way, that this is not 
another dog he sees jumping about, but a 
reflection of himself. 


Gyp has his trials. One of them is that he’ 


cannot run out in the streetalone. He stands 
by the window and sees the other dogs run up 
and down the block, playing with the children 
and having a delightful time, but he is not 
allowed this freedom. Then he has to havea 
bath every day, and he hates it. He struggles 
and cries and whines, though he must know 
by this time that it is useless, that he must 
submit. Not the least of his trials is caused 
by the little boys and girls. Why is it that 
they should do the very thing to Gyp that 
they hate to have done to them? When Gyp 
stands in the window, feeling very unhappy 
because he carfinot run out and play, those 
children lean on the iron fence in front and 
bark and jump at him until he is nearly fran- 
tic. If they would only remember how they 
feel when all the other children on the block 
are out playing, and they cannot go, they 
would not torment dear Gypastheydo. Now 
what has happened is that Gyp hates little 
boys and girls. He cannot bear to have them 
come in the house. The moment one comes 
in he growls and scowls, and looks as fierce as 
if he were a big lion instead of a tiny dog 
about twelve inches long. He thinks all boys 
and girls are his enemies. They miss a very 
great pleasure, for Gyp is so affectionate that 
he is worth having fora friend. If you were 
his friend, you would not give up the friendly 
wag of his tail for a large sum of money. 
How much happier Gyp would be, and the 
boys and girls on his ,block, if, when he saw 
them, he barked in joy as he does at his 
friends, and wagged his ridiculous tail to show 
how much he loved them! Now his tail 
stands out in anger, and he growls and barks 
his hateful bark the moment a small boy or 


girl appears. 


The Accident 


She is such a dear little girl that you cannot 
resist the temptation to watch her. She is 
the most loving little mother you can imagine. 
She pushes before her, as she comes down the 


street, a beautiful baby-carriage. Some big 
folks who do not understand little girls might 
be cruel enough to say that it is a doll-carnage. 
The little girl avoids all the rough places in 
the sidewalk, so that her darling baby will not 
be jarred or annoyed by the roughness. When 
the sun shines, she carefully adjusts the white 
silk parasol so that the sun will not shine in 
her baby’s eyes. It is certain that if she knew 
how very bad for the eyes a white parasol is 
she would not use one. This little mother 
and her precious baby are in charge of a big 
nurse. The nurse is one of those disagreeable 
big people who will not see what a precious 
baby a doll is, and she calls the carriage a 
doll’s carriage. 

Yesterday there was a sharp cry of distress, 
and then a sweet little voice full of tears say- 
ing, “ Save her! save her!” In the street, just 
over the curb, was the baby-carriage. The beau- 
tiful baby in her long white dress lay in the 
gutter; the lovely little mother stood wringing 
her hands on the sidewalk. The nurse picked 
up the baby by her skirts, and jerked the car- 
riage back on the sidewalk, and threw the 
baby in it, saying to the little mother, “ Stop 
crying! your old dollis not broken.” The little 
mother could not believe it; she cried harder 
than ever as she smoothed out the pillow and 
straightened out her baby comfortably in the 
carriage. She felt her all over, and put her 
cheek down on her baby’s face. Then the nurse, 
big and coarse and strong, like an ogre in the 
fairy stories, shook the little girl and said, 
“Stop your noise,” and the little girl gave a 
frightened sob and pushed the carriage as far 
from the curb as she could roll it. 

Perhaps some good fairy will tell the little 
mother’s mamma how disagreeable the nurse 
is, and then she will have a good nurse who 
will believe that little girls’ dolls can be just 
as dear to them as real live babies are to 
their real mothers. If the fairies would only 
wave their wands over all the nurses in the 
land, and make them gentle and kind and 
good, what a lovely world this would be for 
children ! 


Mournful Jane and Happy Sue 
ware By Ruth Underhill 


Once on a time there were two twins 
Whom everybody knew, 

And one of them was Mournful Jane 
And one was Happy Sue. 


And Happy Sue would laugh and sing, 
And run about and play, 

But Mournful Jane would mope and groan, 
And cry all through the day. 


A stranger coming to the town 
Was struck by this, and said 

To Sue, “ What are you thinking of 
That makes you laugh, my maid ?” 


And Susan smiled, and happily 
And gayly made reply, 

“1 think of all the cakes and pies 
To-morrow will supply.” 


And then the stranger turned to Jane 
And said, “ My little one, 

What do you think of all the time 
That makes you sob and groan ?” 


Jane answered with a burst of tears 
And face all woebegone, 
“| think of all the cakes and pies 


That are forever gone ! 


An exchange says a gentleman invited some 
friends to dinner; and as the colored servant 
entered the room, he accidentally dropped a 
platter which held a turkey. “My fnends,” 
said the gentleman, in a most impressive tone, 
“never in my life have I witnessed an event 
so fraught with disaster in the various nations 
of the globe. In this calamity we see the 
downfall of Turkey, the upsetting of Greece, 
the destruction of China, and the humiliation 
of Africa.” 


= 
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The wish for a closer fellowship be- 
tween the Congregational churches 
and those of the Christian connec- 
tion seems to be in process of realization. On the 14th and 15th of 
this month, at Piqua, Ohio, a joint Conference, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of two local Conferences of Congregationalists and two of 
Christians, gave to this movement a strong impetus. The Christian 
church at Piqua entertained the Conference, and a good delegation 
from both denominations was in attendance. Two presiding officers, 
the Rev. J. B. Weston, D.D., of the Christian Biblical School at 
Stamfordville, N. Y., and the Rev. Washington Gladden, divided the 
direction of the assembly between them, and the secretaries were the 
Rev. J. J. Summerbell, D.D., editor of the “ Herald of Gospel Lib- 
erty,” and the Rev. R. S. Lindsay, of Columbus. The opening ser- 
mon was delivered by the Congregational president, upon the mission 
of the Church as the promoter of unity and peace in society. Such 
questions as “ Are Congregationalists Christians?” “ Are Christians 
Congregationalists ?” and “ How Can we Help Each Other?” and 
such topics as “ The Essentials of Christianity,” “ Converging Lines,” 
“Unity a Product of Life,” “ Unity a Condition of Growth,” and 
the gains of unity in the nineteenth and in the twentieth centuries, 
were discussed in admirable papers and addresses, and the voluntary 
speaking was extremely vigorous and effective. The spirit of the 
whole meeting was the very best. From the beginning to the end not 
one discordant note was struck. The purpose of all seemed to be to 
find a way of closer fellowship and more practical co-operation. The 
fact of the essential unity of the two bodies was made so plain that a 
wayfarnng man could not help seeing it. The only obstacle in the 
way of the complete unification of the two bodies appears to be the 
question of name; and there were few who were inclined to put 
emphasis upon this. No attempt was made, however, to secure 
organic unity. Suchaction would have exceeded the powers of the 
local bodies represented, and it was the unanimous feeling that the 
unity ought to come as the product of life, and not as the result of 
any well-contrived agreements. The Conference unanimouzly_re- 
solved that meetings similar to this with a larger constituency should 
be arranged for in the future, and appointed a committee to take the 
matter in charge. It also recommended that local Conferences of 
_ either body should take pains to invite to their meetings members of 
the other living in their neighborhood; that, when practicable, the 
local Conferences of the two bodies should be held at the same time 
and place, and joint sessions arranged for; that fellowship be pro- 
moted by exchange of pulpits; and that the home mission boards of 
the two bodies be requested to confer for the maintenance of comity 
and co-operation. 


A Noteworthy Conference 


One form of Christian activity which 
knows no division into orthodox and 
heterodox in Massachusetts is what is 
called “ The Convention of Congregational Ministers.” It has issued 
its annual appeal in behalf of its charitable fund. The income of 
this fund it distributes, with such additional sums as may be intrusted 
to it, to the widows and unmarried daughters of the Congregational 
ministers in Massachusetts who died without pastoral settlements. 
About thirty such persons are receiving assistance. Last year the 
amount which could be given each one was only $34. The commit- 
tee are anxious to lift it to $100, and to do this they need to have the 
income considerably increased. The appeal is made to both Trinita- 
rian and Unitarian churches, which for years have united in this 
work. On the committee we see the names of such a Congregational- 
ist as Dr. Alexander Mackenzie, and such a Unitarian as Dr. E. E. 
Hale. The treasurer of the fund is the Rev. Henry F. Jenks, of 
Canton, Mass. Are there not other ways in which not only these 
churches but all others could co-operate in what surely should be 
regarded as common work ? 


A Good Union Work 


The “ Evangelist” of April 
16 contains a courteous and 
generous-spirited article by 
the Rev. Rollin A. Sawyer, D.D., in which he makes an appeal to the 
Cincinnati Presbytery to rescind its action in regard to Professor 
Henry Preserved Smith. Dr. Sawyer says the sentiment, in brief, is 
this: The trial was hasty and impassioned, and the sentence was on 
something which Professor Smith was presumed to represent rather 
than upon himself. The vote by which sentence was given does not 
to-day represent the judgment of the Presbytery nor of the Church at 
large. Why, then, should it be suffered to stand?” He then goes 
on to show that the Presbytery has the initiative; that the fact that 
judgment was affirmed by Synod and Assembly does not take from 
the Presbytery the privilege of reversing the sentence. He then 
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shows that the confidence of the members of the Presbytery of \Cin- 
cinnati in Professor Smith is unimpaired and freely confessed ; Xhat 
they have urged him to accept a certificate of good standing to be 
taken to a Congregational church; he shows that the Professor is 
believed and trusted everywhere; and that his friends in the Presby- 
tery of Cincinnati who are ready to move for a reversal of his sen- 
tence, if not in the majority in the Presbytery, surely have the major- 
ity of the people of God with them. The article then shows that the 
feeling throughout the Church is in fav>r of the action suggested. Dr- 
Sawyer says: “The good sense of our whole Church demands a 
change. It would hail such action by the Presbytery of Cincinnati as 
would show a consciousness of the presence and rights of their 
brethren.” The article is written in the peculiarly strong and vigor- 
ous style characteristic of the author. He speaks as a Presbyterian. 
We have no doubt, however, that in his appreciation of Professor 
Henry P. Smith he voices the sentiment not only of the members of 
his own denomination, but of most Christian people who are familiar 
with the facts. 


The Mount Vernon Church of Boston, of which 
the Rev. Samuel E. Herrick, D.D., is the pas- 
tor, has long been one of the landmarks of that 
city. In recent years it has been removed to the Back Bay, anda 
new church edifice has been erected. The twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the settlement of Dr. Herrick as its pastor was celebrated on the 11th 
of April. Dr. Herrick is one of the most eminent and scholarly as 
well as one of the manliest and truest men in the ministry of our coun- 
try. He succeeded the Rev. Dr. Kirk in the pastorate of the Mount 
Vernon Church. The position was a difficult one, but the work has 
steadily advanced, and to-day is most encouraging. On Sunday, 
April 12, Dr. Kirk preached an anniversary sermon, and on the follow- 
ing day numbers of his friends gathered in Mount Vernon Hall to 
offer him and to the church their congratulations. - Professor J. W. 
Churchill, of Andover, presided. Dr. George A. Gordon declared that 
the grandeur of Dr. Herrick’s ministry lies in the fact that he has saved 
Mount Vernon Church from the doom that awaited it in its old loca- 
tion. Other speakers were Dr. A. S. Twombly, General F. A. Walker, 
of the Institu:e of Technology, Judge Chamberlain, of Chelsea, Dr. 
Alexander Mackenzie, Dr. Winchester Donald, of Trinity Church, Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale. The work which Dr. Herrick has accomplished 
is worthy of all the good words spoken concerning it. After listening to 
his friends, he said: “ These lovely things you have been saying about 
me are not true, but that you should think them true touches me very 
deeply.” 


A Silver Jubilee 


One part of Dr. Herrick’s sermon on the 
anniversary mentioned above is particularly 
worthy of being reproduced in our col- 
umns. We quote from the report as it is given in the “Congrega- 
tionalist :” “ The most masterly portion of the discourse, however, 
was his review of the changes in fundamental conceptions and ruling 
ideas which he believes have taken general and permanent possession 
of the thinking of mankind. Formerly men said: Christ died, there- 
fore God is our Father. Our belief now is just the reverse: God is 
our Father, and therefore Christ died. In the same way men held 
that the Bible is an inspired book, and must therefore be accepted 
from beginning to end. Not so; the Bible is a book full of profound 
truths which appeal to the judgment and conscience, and therefore 
must be given of God, inspired. The ethical relations of God and 
man are as parent and child who stand with mutual rights and 
mutual duties, while the cross is the supreme expression of God’s 
eternal altruism in relation to his children. Heaven and hell are here. 
‘I have been in both,’ said the preacher, solemnly. With a new con- 
ception of the corporate unity of mankind, theology has become more 
altruistic, and a new theory of preaching, which holds that man must 
be a follower of Christ not merely to save himself, but to be a savior 
in his own place and measure, has been adopted of inward necessity.” 


Dr. Herrick'’s Sermon 


The meeting of the Vermont Congregational 
Missionary Policy Club recently held in Bennington had an open 

discussion on the subject of Missions, in which 
there was greater freedom of utterance than is common in the consid- 
eration of that subject. The Vermont Congregationalists have 
opened a door through which we imagine many others will soon pass. 
The question of missionary policy demands instant and serious con- 
sideration. The Rev. George W. Phillips, D.D., for instance, in the 
discussion at Bennington emphasized the duty of concentration upon 
fewer fields. That is important. The previous policy has been to 
extend as rapidly as possible, but Dr. Phillips argued that if one 
country could be evangelized at a time, in the end the work would be 
more swiftly accomplished. Finish Japan, China, and India, and then 
go on to other countries. But really there need be no undue concen- 
tration if there is only proper co-operation. This is the point which 
we would emphasize. 


The missionary treasuries are embarrassed, 
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and many of them deeply in debt, and one reason is because there is 
so much competition between societies and so little co-operation. 
The missionary work in its present proportions could be administered 
with far greater economy both of men and means. [If all individual 
societies would concentrate and co-operate, at least so far as.to advise 
with one another as to what fields they should enter, there would be 
better service in all the fields, and few if any would long be without 
the leaven of missionary influence. One of the sad things of the 
present embarrassed condition of the treasuries of the various Boards 
is the fact that there has been so little mutual consultation as to how 
the work might be conducted more economically. Instead of that, a 
new force of agents has been put into the fields to raise the debts. 
Possibly no other course could have been followed, but we should 
like to see the experiment tried of all the American societies meeting 
with but one object in view, and that the consideration of the ques- 
tion how the whole work might be conducted with greater efficiency 
and economy. The result would be some very revolutionary. changes, 
no doubt, but we believe that among them would be no contraction 
of salaries on the field and no reduction of appropriations. Does not 
denominationalism stand in the way of the wisest administration of 
the great and glorious missionary enterprises of the Church? And 
why should not the denominations co-operate? 


About thirty-five years ago the Wesley 
Church in Melbourne was erected, and was 
intended to be a kind of Methodist Cathe- 
dral. It was regarded as the finest church building of the denomina- 
tion in the world. At the present time there are few that are finer. 
It is a Gothic structure of imposing proportions, and accommodates 
about two thousand people. As a church for the “classes” it was 
never a success. Recently, however, it has been utilized in the inter- 
ests of a movement similar to that which is led by Hugh Price Hughes 
in the West End Mission of London. Its location 1s favorable, being 
near to the center of the city and also near to many of the worst 
localities. The need in that city is great for something which, in the 
best sense, shall be a forward movement. For this work the Rev. 
A. R. Edgar has been secured. He is a famous open-air preacher, 
and is said by the writer in the “Christian World,” from which we 
take these facts, to be hated by the publicans, or saloon-keepers, more 
than any other man in Victoria. He is about six feet six inches in 
height, and as large every other way as he is physically. Under the 
new order the great building is thronged both winter and summer. 
The subjects considered are level to the comprehension of common 
people. Manifestation of approval is welcomed as in a public hall, 
and all are made to feel at home. About four hundred are enrolled 
as members of the “ Pleasant Sunday Afternoon Club.” The “ Sisters 
of the People ” are of great service in visitation. On Sunday evenings 
a brass band plays in front of the church, and sometimes marches 
round the neighborhood leading a procession to the church doors. 
Occasional stereopticon services are held, to the great delight of the 
people. Among the agencies used none render better results than 
what is known as the Sisters’ Department. Four Sisters are in con- 
stant service. ‘One attends the police court daily to look after women 
and children who may be ‘run in.’ She also leads a large class, 
gives Christian instruction in a day-school, and visits among the sick 
and poor. Another looks after the converts who give in their names, 
and also speaks at evangelistic meetings. Another is employed in 
rescue work, living in a refuge for unfortunate women.” In such 
ways these Sisters are proving themselves the true friends of the 
people. Another branch of work is the Relief Department, which 
uses a large warehouse as the center of its activity. ‘There is a night 
shelter, for those who are out of work, in which are seventy beds, and 
any man, sober and destitute, can obtain one for the asking. Many 
are fed there, and it is a center of charitable work. The bakers and 
produce-dealers of the city have become so interested in this move- 
ment that they regularly contribute, and we read that “only once has 
a half-crown been spent in meat since the place was opened.” 
These centers of the forward movement in London, Birmingham, Mel- 
bourne, and other places are more like the service originally rendered 
by Wesley and his followers than anything to be seen elsewhere in the 
world. The need of such a movement im Melbourne was as great as 
in London. It was far more sensible to utilize that great church for 
such a purpose than it would have been to sell the building and move 
the church to a neighborhood where it would be surrounded by the 
homes of the rich and well-to-do. The example could be followed 
with profit in many other cities. 


. The “ Review of the Churches” for the 

Foreign Missions Again month of April contains a Round Table 
Conference on the subject of a commis- 

sion to examine into the way in which foreign mission work is con- 
ducted. The Conference is the outgrowth of a suggestion made at 
the Parliament of Religions. Among the writersis Mr. Arnold White, 
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who has traveled widely, and who is quite severe in his criticisms. 
‘What we want to know,” he says, “is whether it is worth while to 
spend another hundred millions sterling on Protestant missions as 
they are now conducted, or can we do better with the money?” He 
says: “ We have spent seventy millions already, and are keeping up 
fifty-four societies at a cost of a million sterling a year.” He thinks 
the public are not well informed as to the results of mission work as a 
whole. He says: “ We have spent seventy millions sterling in teach- 
ing a lesson we have not begun to learn ourselves.” By that he means 
to say that the churches at home have not reached the standard of the 
teaching of the missionaries abroad. Another writer is Dr. Cust, of 
the Indian Civil Service, who supports the views advanced by Mr. 
White. On the other side Mr. Eugene Stock, Secretary of the Church 
Missionary Society, and Mr. Wardlaw Thompson, of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, defend the missionary policy with great earnest- 
ness. The former says that the character of the missionaries is steadily 
improving ; that the annual expenditure of all Protestant missions is 
only equal to the cost of a single Cunarder. Mr. Thompson grants 
that in some respects the positions of missionaries are preferable to 
those who minister among the poorer classes at home, but claims that 
so far as that may be true it is a reflection on the home churches 
rather than on the foreign field. Most of the discussion concerns 
India, and is, as we said before, largely from the point of view of the 


Anglican missions. It has been our privilege to study mission work | 


on other fields, and we are able to say that, however it may be in one 
or two lands, the statements of Mr. White and Dr. Cust are not true 
in alllands. The missionaries whom we have seen are devoted and 
self-sacrificing. Most of them could do better at home, if they were 
actuated by selfish motives. They are earnestly seeking the welfare 
of the people, and are tireless in preaching the Gospel. They live 
with the greatest frugality, and have proved their heroism in ways 
that do not need to be recounted. 


Another criticism of the same kind as that 
Another Criticism to which we have referred is in an article pub- 

lished in the “ Far East” by Professor Ukita, 
of Japan. Like Dr. Cust, he arraigns the nations which are only 
nominally Christian for sending missionaries to the “heathen.” If 
sending missionaries assumed that all the people in the lands from 
which they were sent were Christian, there would be an absurdity in 
the whole missionary enterprise; but the Christians from among 
whom missionaries are sent are equally faithful at home. They are 
tireless in the great cities and on the frontiers. Foreign missions are 
only one branch of the whole service. The theory of foreign missions 
is that the people must hear and know the Gospel before they can 
have the strongest motives for living righteous lives. We do not 
send missionaries to Japan because we are entirely Christian im the 
United States, but in order that Japan may know the Christian 
Saviour. The missionary enterprise in Japan and India is only a 
small part of what the Church is doing. It is easy for the Japanese 
professor and the English official to sneer at England and America as 
unchristian nations. No one knows what truth is in that state- 
ment better than the Christian people who are not relaxing their 
efforts at home because of what they are doing abroad; but America 
and England know the Gospel as some other nations do not, there- 
fore missionaries are sent. 


Brief Mention 


Last week the Rev. W. H. Davis, D.D., formerly of the First Congregationa 
Church of Detroit, was installed pastor of the Eliot Church in Newton, Mass. 
The church is one of the strongest suburban churches in New England, and its 
new pastor is a man who has been well tried in other fields of labor. During 
his ministry in Detroit a new and beautiful church edifice was erected and 
nearly eight hundred new members were received. 


American and English Christians, among whom he is widely known, will 
sympathize with the Rev. Henry Loomis in the loss of his home at Yokohama 
by fire. Mr. Loomis is no longer a missionary of any Board; he represents the 
Bible Society in Japan. His denominational connections are with the Pres- 
byterians, but almost all Christians who visit that Empire have received cour- 
tesies from hris hands. His hospitality is large, and his position in the leading 
port of the nation gives him peculiar opportunities for meeting and greeting 
those who come from England and America. We extend to him our hearty 
sympathy. 


The Rev. George Leon Walker, D.D., of Hartford, Conn., has been selected 
this year to deliver the course of lectures annually given at the Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary on the Carew foundation. Dr. Walker is well known for his 
historical studies, and his subject is “Some Phases of the Religious Life of 
New England, with Special Reference to Congregationalism.” The titles of 
the individual lectures, with the dates on which they will be delivered, are as 
follows: (l) “ The Religious Life of the Puritan Period” (approximate time, 
1620-1660), on April 15; (2) “ The Decline of Religious Feeling in New Eng- 
land” (approximate time, 1660-1735), on April 20; (3) “ The Great Awakening 
and its Sequels” (approximate time, 1735-1790), on April 22; (4) “ The Evan- 
gelical Reawakening” (approximate time, 1790-1859), on April 27; (5) “ The 
Current Era” (approximate time, 1859-1896), on April 29. The lecturers in 
other years on this foundation have been such men as the Rev. Charles Cuth 
bert Hall, D.D., on “ Qualifications for Ministerial Power ;’ President E. Ben- 
jamin Andrews, LL.D.,on “ Wealth and Moral Law ;” and Maurice Thompson 
on “ The Ethics of Literary Art.” 
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The Parlor Lecture 


The day has really come when the American 
woman would be justified in praying to be de- 
livered from the parlor lecturer. The parlor 
lecturer now almost equals in number the in- 
sects that plagued Egypt. This is espe- 
cially true during Lent. It may be that there 
is a desire to increase the gloom of the season 
that is supposed to be spent in sackcloth and 
ashes; certainly many women feel that sack- 
cloth and ashes would be light penance in 
comparison with that which they pay sitting 
in overheated, unventilated parlors listening 
to rambling talks on subjects in which they 
have no interest, or one only just awakening. 
True, they are responsible for their own suf- 
ferings, and it is rather a curious state of mind, 
for they usually pay a large price for their ex- 
perience. Every year this plague of parlor 
lectures increases in number; would that we 
could say in the dissemination of knowledge ! 
Why is it that a woman who is kind-hearted, 
honest, and fair-minded will become sponsor 
for some woman—usually the parlor lecturer 
is a woman who has failed in everything else— 
and introduce her to her friends as a lecturer, 
when the woman has no equipment or train- 
ing, nor is there any justification in her ap- 
pearance in public in the light of a teacher, 
except her financial need, or her love of prom- 
inence. Now, in the first case, she is entitled 
to all that generosity can give her, but why in 
the world should this generosity be disguised 
by giving her the title of lecturer? Why can- 
not her friend, who wishes to help her, state 
the woman’s needs to her friends, and make 
up a purse of money and give it toher? We 
all give away during the winter a great deal 
of money that does no good, and it surely 
is a pleasant thought that one has saved 
a gentlewoman from being hungry or cold 
or barefooted, or even unfashionable. But 
why should a hundred gentlewomen be tor- 
tured in order that one may meet a measure 
of protection? Is it not time that the intelli- 
gent American woman should rise in her might 
against this form of pseudo-charity? Is there 
anything more unkind than wrapping the cloak 
of pretense of learning about ignorance? 
What does it mean when a half-trained woman 
dares to appear in public with a series of lec- 
tures on subjects that are beyond her capacity 
to understand, about which she has never had, 
and never can have, an original thought? Why 
should we have women who are unequipped 
giving lectures? ‘There are women who have 
something original to say about a subject to 
which they have given years of time, of study, 
of thought, and investigation; and the world 
owes them a debt of gratitude, in this day 
of rush and hurry, for digesting their subject 
thoroughly, and giving their thoughts to the 
people who will not take the time to read, and 
hardly the time to think. Honesty demands 
that a woman should be very cautious when 
she assumes the duty of sponsor. It is no 
light or trifling matter to get an audience of 
women together in these busy days, nor should 
it be done except when the sponsor knows that 
they will be paid for the time they give. The 
lecture season is practically over for ’95, but ’96 
lies before us, with scores of men and women 
ably equipped to arouse new thought and 
ambition for learning, and to widen and 
deepen the culture of the women of a young 
nation; but back of them are hordes of men 
and women poorly equipped who will be 
paid for giving out ideas that are not their 
own, for they never had any, their need 
being the only reason advanced for afilicting 
the public. The pity of it is that the very 
class of people who need the very best teach- 
ers (for the parlor lecturer is a teacher) have 
not the standards which enable them to judge 
of good work. This it is which makes the 
unequipped lecturer possiblé and enables 
women to eke out a miserable existence in 
what they call a profession—but which is rap- 
idly becoming a procession, to see which the 
audience grows smaller as we grow more 
intelligent. ‘The parlor lecture has an office, 
and a noble one, but it can maintain it only 
as the projectors have personal ambition to 
stand before the public as its protectors 
against poor work. This mixing of charitable 


_ that promoted them. 


impulses and general sympathies with educa- 
tional opportunities is nearly always disas- 
trous. It is not the lecturer who is guilty, 
but the women who place her in the wrong 
position. 


Physical Culture 


The American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Physical Culture is, as its name indi- 
cates, an organization having for its purpose 
the awakening of a wider and more intelligent 
interest in physical education. This Associa- 
tion was organized in 1885 at the Adelphi 
Academy in —T and while its growth 
has in no measure been phenomenal, it has 
been a steady one that indicated the earnest- 
ness with which the members were working to 
accomplish the ends for which they organized. 
Without doubt there is a wide field for this 
organization, for much that is termed physi- 
cal culture is not so. This is especially true 
of much of the work done for children and 
working-girls, and very much of the work that 
is done by so-called professionals is conducive 
to harm, and establishes false standards—not 
the least of the great evils with which the 
American people at the present time must 
contend. The Association declares as its 
object the increasing of interest in physical 
education and the spread of accurate knowl- 
edge as to what physical education is, and to 
further a knowledge of the best athletic pas- 
times in the education of children and youth. 
Active membership is possible only to those 
engaged in physical education, but the Asso- 
ciation has created an associate membership 
which will include all who are interested in the 
cause of physical education and who desire to 
be associated with the society. This Associa- 
tion has decided that branch organizations 
must be established. Any persons interested 
can secure copies of the constitution and by- 
laws, and such information as they need, by 
addressing George W. Fitz, Corresponding 
Secretary, Cambridge, Mass. 


Child Study 


The awakening interest of our readers in 
the subject of child study justifies the unusual 
space given in this column to this subject. 
The Department of Psychology of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin has done and is doing 
practical work. A syllabus issued by it is of 
great value. The subject is, “ Studies in the 
Moral Development of Children.” The object, 
as stated, is to get the attitude of young chil- 
dren toward authority, with a view to deter- 
mining what sort of discipline, instruction, and 
appeal is best calculated to develop in chil- 
dren a. proper recognition of authority and 
readiness to submit to it. To get these data 
close observation must be given to the expres- 
sions of anger or willfulness when the child’s 
voluntary actions are interfered with; the first 
acts of voluntary obedience, and the motives 
What kinds of punish- 
ment affect the child? Does he submit 
as without will, or is he made angry or 
sulky by interference with his plans? Is he 
affected by the manner in which a command 
is given? Does he yield to the authority of 
others than his parents? Does the form of 
command affect his obedience? Does the 
child disobey because of a strong, self-assertive 
spirit? Does he play and work harmoniously 
with other children? Does he lead or follow 
best? Keep the records of each child separate ; 
nationality, age, condition of health, and pecul- 
iarities of temperament should be recorded. 
The condition of the child at the time of the 
act should be recorded. A child nervous or 
angry, irritated or calm, ill or well, will not in 
each condition act the same; justice requires 
that his condition should be known. This 
syllabus of child study can be obtained by 
addressing J. F. Morse, Wisconsin University, 
Madison, Wis. 


Mothers’ Club in St. Paul 


Dear Outlook: | read with interest in the Home 
Club an article on * Child Study,” and an account 
of the Mothers’ Club of Buffalo. We have hada 
Mothers’ Club in this city for two years, not for 
scientific child-study alone, but taking up the special 
physiology and psychology of woman, the kinder- 
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garten idea, the “new education,” and all the diffi- 
cult problems of child-rearing, from ante-natal influ- 
ence to the perilous “ age of transition.” 

Our method is in general that of the literary 
“'Woman’s Club” of the day, including courses of 
reading, papers and discussion by members, and 
frequent lectures by outsiders—physicians, clergy- 
men, educators. This year we have had a course of 
twelve lectures on Applied Psychology by a Normal 
School ex-president, and look forward to another 
course upon Chemistry of Foods and Household 
Sanitation. You see we do not propose to neglect 
either the mind or the body. 

I am glad to be able to add that three other 
Mothers’ Clubs have lately been established in other 
parts of the city, through the efforts of our Board of 
Directors, including at present over one hundred 
women, and an Executive Board is about to be 
formed, consisting ot representatives from all four 
clubs. We hope to extend this work very largely 
during the coming year. Will not others who are 
doing similar work correspond with us? 

ELAINE GOODALE EASTMAN. 

St. Paul, Minn. 


Blood 


That is impure is a constant source of danger. 
Circulating as it does to every part of the sys- 
tem, carrying nutriment to the nerves, muscles, 
and the great vital organs of the body, it is 
absolutely necessary that the blood should be 
pure if good health is to be expected. The 
great secret of the cures by Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla lies in the fact that the blood is 


Made Pure 


By this great medicine. It is in fact the One 
True Blood Purifier. A great variety of dis- 
eases yield to its power because a great variet 
of diseases are caused solely by impure blood. 
All forms of scrofula eruptions, boils, humors, 
pimples, and sores, are perfectly and perma- 
nently cured by 
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Notes and Queries 


I have had a discussion by letter with an esteemed 
friend on the matter of religion. I want to submit a 
few questions to you and a page of his letter, where 
he speaks of his father, now Setween seventy and 
eighty, who has always been moral and_ strictly 
honest, but who is not a church member, and refuses 
to believe in the fall of man and many things found 
in the Bible. Kindly tell me if what he lays down 
as to his father’s liability to endless punishment is 
correct according to Christianity as taught nowa- 
days. Also if we are to take literally the account 
given of the creation of woman out of the rib, and 
what we are to understand in the matter of the sun 
standing still for Joshua; and, finally, if a man acts 
honestly in all his dealings, is charitable toward 
other people’s failings, has sympathy for the poor 
and unfortunate, and detests the methods by which 
the rich by usury and purchased legislation pile up 
wealth created by others’ labor, and legalize their 
thefts (allowing also that by bathing onl by proper 
thinking he keeps himself clean physically and men- 
tally), but withal fails to believe that jeuus Christ 
was miraculously conceived by the Holy Ghost, re- 
fuses to believe in the fall of man, and holds that no 

ood God would ever write or have written in Ais 

ok that verse in the Bible, “ Thou shalt not suffer 

a witch to live ’’—must he, according to the Christian 

religion as now taught, be doomed after death to 
eternal torment or be “ lost” ? Ss. W 

Your friend writes: “* Morality is not Christianity, 
and God requires more than the virtues named.” 
We hold that in the truly spiritual view the two are 
one. His father’s difficulty is threefold: 1. He re- 
gards Christian faith as essentially more than mere 
loving obedience to Christ, as our Saviour from sin 
rather than from punishment. 2. He regards moral- 
ity as something apart from the spirit of loyalty to 
the Eternal Goodness, for he has not cured himself 
of swearing. 3. He imagines God to be responsible 
for the truth of everything ascribed to him in the 
Bible—especially in the Old Testament. False 
church-teaching has probably set him wrong on these 
points. The New Testament says that “the Father 
judgeth according to each man’s works.” Conse 
quently God discriminates what is strictly a man’s 
own from what his parents or teachers have put 
into him. In the case before us, this principle rules 
out all despair. Salvation is not getting into a 
place called “ heaven,’ away from a place called 
* hell,” but getting into a state of moral soundness 
and spiritual health. This is a thing of many de- 
grees, from the most imperfect to the most perfect. 
So far as not completed here, it must be completed 
hereafter. But, in whatever degree, its vital principle 
is in the subjection of conscience to the law of God, 
with faith in God’s saving power through our disci- 
pleship to his dear Son. Of course, we must see 
something of this saving process going on here, in 
order to hope that it will be completed hereafter. 
Not what a man believes about the birth of Christ, 
but the yielding of his conscience to Christ as 
Master and Guide, is of consequence to his real sal- 
vation. Christianity is no set of opinions, but a life 
of sonship to God in fidelity to Christ. The story 
of woman’s creation and the fall is imaginative. The 
story of Joshua and the sun came from the fragment 
of a Hebrew war-song. 


l. Please give me the distinction between the 
deity and divinity of Christ. Does the Bible teach 
the former or the latter ? Doany churches hold tothe 
deity of Christ? 2. Is faith an impulse or a certi- 
tude? 3. Is it possible to explain the existence of 
the spiritual nature of man as an expression ot what 
is potential and prophetic of what is to come, and 
that its indefiniteness and obscurity are due to the 
fact of the imperfection or immaturity of this nature 
under material conditions? In other words, is not 
the spiritual nature of man in strict accordance with 
evolution and development and its laws, but limited 
under present conditions from this fact? 4. Is the 
intellect egoistic and the heart altruistic, and is it 
possible to bring these together so as to preserve the 
authority of both? J. Waa 

1. So far as any make this distinction, which not 
all do, the “deity” of Christ signifies that he was 
“very God of very God.” His “ divinity ” denotes 
his godlikeness as above that of any other. In the 
various points of view which the Scriptures take, 
they teach both, in consonance with the underlying 
truth of an essential identity of nature between 
deity and humanity. The deity of Christ is an 
article of orthodox belief. 2. Incipient faith is an 
impulse: when fully developed, it is a certitude (see 
Heb. xi.,l). In the New Testament faith is the 
fellowship of love, trust,and endeavor with Christ, 
in entire self-committal to him. 3. By “spiritual 
nature’ understand moral nature; then the indefi- 
niteness willclearup. History shows a moral evolu- 
tion going on, but at present it is largely in the 
embryonic stage. 4. We are not thus built in com- 
partments. The raw material of our nature is feel- 
ing. and intellect is always: involved in it. At first 
unreasonable and egoistic, as in a young child, it 
becomes reasonable and altruistic by culture. The 
authority ascribed to intellect over feeling is nothing 
but the authority of reasonable feeling over unrea- 
son able. 


_ L. I was asked the other day how Christ could be 
tree from all conceit when he said, “ Learn of me, for 


I am meek and lowly.” What should have been the 
answer? 2. Is the age of Christ at his death known? 
3. Is it believed to be really true that when man was 
created, the serpent had the power of talking to Eve. 
and that God walked and talked in the flesh in the 
Garden of Eden? 4. In the many passages of ,the 
Bible where Christ speaks of coming from heaven, 
as John vi., 38, does it mean that he really was in 
heaven before he came to this earth ? 
A SUBSCRIBER. 

l. * Professors” of any branch of learning profess 
their qualifications, and are not deemed conceited, 
as they state what it is important to know. Conceit 
is in thinking or professing above one’s measure— 
which Christ did not—and in a self-regarding way. 
Christ’s spirit in his profession was not self-regard- 
ing, but philanthropical. 2. As he was thirty years 
of age (see Luke iii., 23) at the beginning ot his three 
years’ ministry, he muSt have been thirty-three at his 
death. 3. Scholats generally regard the Eden story 
as “a spiritualized legend,” i.c.,the product of the 
religious spirit, which worked up primitive traditions 
for the illustration of moral and spiritual lessons. 
4. This and similar expressions (see John iii., 13; 
viii., 58) show that Jesus regarded himself as having 
been with God before he came into the world. 


1. Can you tell me if there is a large printed and 
illustrated editién of the Bible for children? I want 
the Revised Version, and the illustrations the pro- 
ductions of the great masters. 2. What papers of an 
illustrated nature, both a and religious, are 
there that would be good to have in a family where 
thereare children? Do you think such papers would 
be a good educational force for children? 3. What 
magazines and papers are the best to keep one posted 
in the affairs of th® world—political, scientific, and 
religious? 4. What is the best New York daily for 
a minister? What the best Boston? 

l. There is no illustrated edition of the Revised 
Version. 2. “tlarper’s Weekly” is our preference 
for an illustrated newspaper. “The Christian 
Work” is a valuable religious journal, which not 
only deals instructiveiy with general news, but de- 
votes a number of pages to illustrated articles. “ Our 
Dumb Animals” (Boston) is an illustrated monthly 
of special educational value in a family. 3. “ The 
Review of Reviews,’’ * The Popular Science Month- 
ly,” “ The New World,” and “ The Missionary Re- 
view of the World.” 4. The only way to find out is 
to take a vote by postal card. 


On Easter Sunday, April 2, 1893, Dr. Abbott 
preached from the text,“ If by any means | might 
attain unto the resurrection of the dead” (Phil. tii., 
il), taking the ground of conditional immortality. 
Is it fair to make this text look in that direction, 
when we know from other passages (¢. ¢., Acts xxiv., 
15) that Paul believed in “ unconditional” immor- 
tality, or the immortality of all men? A.S. 

Entrance into life after death is resurrection. This 
is what Paul’s saying in the Acts is limited to. Con- 
tinuance of life after resurrection is immortality. 
This Paul never refers to as unconditional. Such 
continuance of life most probably depends on power 
to live, and this depends on living obediently to the 
divine laws of life. “The effort to “attain unto the 
resurrection,” which Paul makes, has regard to 
something more than man’s natural survival of death. 
Paul is striving tor “the resurrection of the just,” 
in that soundness of spiritual lite to whose immortal 
continuance thought can set no limits. This idea is 
indicated by the peculiarly emphatic word he uses 
(exanastasis), whose intensive signification we can 
hardly reproduce in any one English word. 


l. Please give me the name ot an able book—not a 
large work—on theology from the standpoint of the 
school of theology known as the Progressive as dis- 
tinguished from the Conservative. Would prefer a 

by a Congregationalist, and by a moderate, 
rather than a radical or extremist. 2. Is there a 
book by Dean Stanley called * The Body and Blood 
of Christ,” and, if so, by whom published and at what 
price’ 

l. See the essay on “The New Theology ” intro- 
ductory to Dr. Munger’s volume, * The Freedom of 
Faith.” 2. See chapter on that subject in Stanley’s 
“ Christian Institutions ” (Scribners, New York). 


Can you tell me the eepertien of the population 
of the large cities who are regular or occasional 
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church-goers? Also the classes which are most neg- 
ligent in this respect I. S. 

There are no statistics available. Canvasses of 
particular cities are occasionally made and the re- 
sults published in the newspapers at the time, but 
that is all. 


What is the authority for U nitarians to affirm that 
the doctrine of the Trinity as now formulated was 
unknown till the second or third century after Christ ? 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

All church historians agree that the first Trinita- 
rian creed (though some orthodox writers call it only 
semi-Trinitarian) was formulated by the Council of 
Nicza, A.D. 325. 


We are very glad that the following has been called 
out: 

In your issue of April Il, page 683, in a notice of 
Tufts College, it is stated: “ We doubt if there is 
another college in America, at least in the Eastern 
States, where it is possible for a student to take up 
the study of Greek after admission.” I desire to 
state that from my own very limited observation 
there are two (at least) Eastern colleges where a 
student can take up Greek after admission; viz.., 
Bryn Mawr College of this place, and Haverford 
College. within a mile of my house. In the former 
institution the “ Beginning Greek ” classis a regular 
course,and at Haverford such a course is always 
given when requested by three or four yy 


Please tell who wrote the eighteen lines beginning : 


“(© that mine eye might closéd be 
To what becomes me not to see; 
That deafness may possess my ear 
To what concerns me not to hear !” 

I have just met the lines alluded to in a manuscript 

written about 180%. That writer attributed them to 

Dr. Ebenezer Gray, who lived from 1697 to 1773. | 

suspect that Dr. Gray quoted, and the author of the 

manuscript made a mistake. I should very much 

like to know. E. S. 


Where can | find the lines ending 
* But in the ways of men I find him not”? 
I think they are by Tennyson. A. P. A. 


I want to know of the services of Romaine’s Bat- 
tery, from New York State, War of 1812. Can any 
reader refer me to a history or records that will give 
this information ? A. R. A. 


H. E. B.—I refer you for a history of the “ Doomed 
Man” to the “ Life ot Dr. J. Addison Alexander.” 
Chapter X 415,andto “ Forty Years’ Familiar 
Letters of J. W. Alexander, D.D.,” Vol. IL., p. 285, 
edited by my father,the Rev. Dr. Hall, Trenton, 
New Jersey. Re Je 


A Thief at Night 


and a worthless silver polish produce 
like results by different methods; one 
carries, the other wears your Silver 
away. We guarantee 


SILVER 


POLISH 


not to wear or scratch your Silver, although producing an unusual brillancy; 
absolute protection against loss when cleaning is thus afforded to all who use it 


exclusively. 


Trial quantity for the asking or box post-paid, 15 cents. 


old, Everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., NEW YORK. 
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The Spectator 


The Spectator saw it stated in a paper the 
other day that there is an English “ Society 
for the Prevention of the Desecration of Rural 
Scenery by Advertising”—or a society with 
that object, whether or not it is actually 
known by this cumbrous name. It is a most 
worthy society, certainly. The Spectator only 
wishes that it would establish a branch here in 
America, where there is a field for its activity 
as wide as the continent. But why, asks the 
Spectator, should this English society be ex- 
clusively “rural”? Certainly no city in the 
world is more obtrusively afflicted with the 
nuisance of staring advertising than is the city 
of London. ‘“’Buses,” for example, are so 
completely covered with placards in the inter- 
ests of various shops, shows, nostrums, and 
wares that it is next to impossible to make 
out their destination. Again, in traveling by 
the Underground, the stations seem to be 
filled with announcements of everything con- 
ceivable except their own names. One is at 
a loss where to get out unless one has learned 
the trick of looking at the lettering of the 
small globes of the inconspicuous station 
lights. It struck the Spectator, fresh from a 
recent visit to London, as typically English to 
start a society to save rural scenery from vulgar 
advertising, but to grant to that same vulgar 
advertising the unrestrained license of excess 
in London, apparently without protest. 


The English objection, then, is not to vulgar 
advertising in itself, but to vulgar advertising 
in certain places and under certain conditions. 
This explains to the Spectator, apropos of 
certain current comments he has noticed on 
the striking difference in head-lines between 
American and English newspapers, why it is 
that English journalism has failed to develop 
that end-of-the-century development of Ameri- 
can journalism, the “head-line artist.” Eng- 
lish newspapers are ready enough to advertise 
their special “attractions” by all sorts of 
staring placards—like those which advertise 
shops, shows, nostrums, and other wares. In- 
deed, they-do this more generally than do 
American newspapers. But they practice a 
commendable self-restraint in “heading up” 
these attractions in their own columns. In 
short, English newspapers do not take advan- 
tage of their own advertising space. This 
kind of self-puffery is apparently regarded as 
“bad form.” It has been truly said that the 
absence of the American kind of head-line in 
English newspapers has much to do with their 
non-sensational character. This difference, 
the Spectator may note in an aside, has also 
much to do with the complaint of Americans 
in England that they can find “no news” in 
English newspapers. Missing the familiar 
signboards on which they have learned to 
rely, they cannot pick their way intelligently 
through long columns of type. 


To illustrate the difference in sensational 
effect due to the difference in head-lines, the 
Spectator ventures to relate a little experience 
of his own. While in London he stumbled 
upon (such an “item” or “story” would 
never have been “stumbled upon” in an 
American newspaper) the evidence in a di- 
vorce suit brought by a well-known woman, a 
novelist. The head-line over it was of the 
most conventional sort: “ Divorce Court; 
Blank, Judge; So-and-so vs. So-and-so.” The 
fact that the plaintiff was a public person, at 
least a person in whom the public took an 
interest, was simply mentioned incidentally in 
the body of the article. On the other hand, the 
abhorrent details of the woman’s unfortunate 
married life were given with a brutal frankness 
of speech impossible in any American news- 
paper of the same class. They might, perhaps, 
have appeared in a medical or sociological 
journal. Hardened by the American habit of 
taking newspaper horrors with his breakfast, 
the Spectator was able to digest these details 
without a qualm between chipping eggs, 
munching muffins, and drinking coffee. At 
the next table to his in the Metropole sat a 
clergyman and his daughter, a young woman 
of about twenty. Before them lay, spread 
open, a copy of the same paper. Between 


glances at his own copy the Spectator glanced 


occasionally at father and daughter. He pic- 
tured to himself the shock that good man would 
experience could the conventional British head- 
line over that divorce suit be suddenly changed 
into a “ spicy” American head-line—to attract 
to it the daughter’s attention. 


“ The truth of the matter is,” said the jour- 
nalist with whom the Spectator was discuss- 
ing the subject, “that few people, even among 
newspaper men, appreciate the extent to which 
its head-lines determine the character of a 
newspaper, or how largely newspaper reform 
is a matter of reforming head-lines. Of course 
everybody of refinement is shocked by a vul- 
gar or coarse head-line, whose words are start- 
lingly shameless. Their obtrusiveness chal- 
lenges attention. I recall a case of only the 
other day, where the death of a well-known 
college president was announced in his home 
paper by a ‘scare head’ reading ‘He Has 
Gone Above,’ and running across a double 
column at the top of the page. but there are 
many other examples of misused head-lines by 
no means so obvious. For, as pose and ar- 
rangement of drapery make the difference in 
painting between the ‘naked’ and the ‘ nude ;’ 
as the art of suggestiveness determines in 
writing the degree of lasciviousness; so the 
skillful use of head-lines in newspaper editing 
predisposes to a certain point of view and 
subtly instills a bias before a single word of 
the article is read.” And then the journal- 
ist paused and gave the first two examples 
which came to mind. 


Said a man well known in public life, in 
speaking of an editor of his own party with 
whom he had quarreled: “ He never ‘ heads’ 
me but to be-head me.” The point of the 
matter was this: The editor always gave the 
public man “his say,” printing his letters of 
protest, but seldom deigning to reply to them 
editorially. The editor’s answer, an all-suffi- 
cient one, was the head-line that “‘ beheaded.” 
“ Let me wield the scissors of a newspaper, 
and I care not who writes its editorials,” is 
the dictum of an influential metropolitan edi- 
tor. By “scissors” this editor is far from 
referring solely to the selection of articles to 
be reprinted. He includes as well the form of 
their reappearance, the head-lines introducing 
them. “ The evolution of the head-line peculiar 
to American journalism,” said the journalist, 
resuming the thread of his comment, “is en- 
tirely—one might almost say inevitably—the 
result of the evolution of the news page itself 
into what we know it to be to-day—so well 
described by Max O’Rell when he said, ‘ The 
American newspaper is a huge collection of 
short stories.” As you know, everything is 
called a ‘story’ in newspaper slang, however 
important, however serious, from a funeral 
to a murder trial. This word ‘ story’ is more 
than a bit of exaggerated slang, for it states a 
fact. The ‘story’ quality dominates all others 
in American newspaper-writing. The Ameri- 
can head-line adds the artistic finishing touch. 
The completed whole accentuates the deeply 
truthful comment of an observing philosopher 
—Balzac, was it not ?—that ‘there are in the 
newspapers no such things as _ principles— 
there are only events ; there are no such things 
as laws—there are only circumstances.’”’ 


The Spectator entirely agreed with the jour- 
nalist in his serious view of the significance of 
the head-line. For himself, he confessed, how- 
ever, to a weakness for American head-lines 
He said that he should miss the occasional 
cleverness and humor of the “ head-line artist ” 
were the American head-lines reformed to con- 
form to the staid English pattern. Especially 
did the Spectator recall a certain hearty laugh 
he once had over the ingenuity of this head- 
line : “875 Tongues Short.” It introduced the 
account in a Monday’s paper of a service in a 
once famous church whose congregation had 
been reduced to a handful by quarrels over the 
pastor—the account beginning something like 
this: “ A congregation of just 125 worshipers 
opened their service yesterday morning in the 
Rev. Dr. Blank’s church by disconsolately sing- 
ing the hymn, ‘O for a thousand tongues to 
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sing ! 


You wish in buying silverware for 
’ table use, or for any 
use that is to be long continued, to have 
positive assurance on the following points: 
That it is of sterling quality, 925-1000 
fine ; 
that it is of good weight, that it may 
have the strength for long service ; 
that it is of good design, the general 
outline such as will permanently 
please the eye educated to the 
beauty of form; 
that the decoration be in harmony 
with the shape, and suitable to the 
purposed use of the article ; 
that the marking be done in a 
finished, artistic manner. 


These requirements we endeavor always 
to meet in a most carefully chosen stock, 
one of the largest, if not the largest, of solid 
silverware exclusively, in the United States. 


THEODORE B. STARR 


206 Fifth Avenue 
Madison Square, New York 


ALFRED PEATS 


PRIZE 


WALL PAPER 


SAMPLES FREE—FREIGHT PREPAID. 


We will mail you samples free of our 
Prize Patterns, 1 ries, and our “Guide, 
How to Paper,” if you will send us a descrip- 
tion of your rooms to aid us in selecting 
suitable patterns and colorings. 

OUR NEW $1,000 PRIZE DESICNS 
are the handsomest and most artistic papers 
manufactured and are only 

1Oc. and up per roll. 
The New York World says: 

None so beautiful, so perfect, or offered so cheap. 
The Chicago Tribune says: 

Trey will be in great demand by people of artistic 


Over 2,000,000 rolls of other paper, 
3 cents per roll and up. 
WE PREPAY THE FREICHT. 


Agents Wanted.—One Agenf in each town 
who can furnish good references, to sell from 
our large sample ks on commission, and to 
whom wecan refer all requests for samples in 
their vicinity. Experience not necessary, 
ent’s outtit complete, $1.00. 
Write to nearest address. 


ALFRED PEATS 
41-43 W. 14th St. 


CHICAGO 
143-145 Wabash Ave. 


When buying 
buy the best 


LiebiQCOMPANYS| 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 


The extract of 
beef that is all beef 


Ideal Spring Beds 


** Wide awake facts about sleep.’’ 
Our booklet, illustrating and de- 
scribing them, sent free. 
An up-to-date pocket map of your 
State sent for three 2-cent stamps. 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO. 
137 Broad St., Utica, N. ¥. 
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Babies of 1866 


were first fed by artificial 
Ridge’s Food was 
the food used by mothers of 
These babies 


have grown up and now the 


means. 


those days. 


Babics of 1896 


whose mothers well remem- 
ber how their bodies were 
nourished and made strong 
by Ridge’s Food, are still 
fed on this old standby, 
the original food of Amer- 
ica. The reason is simply 
this: Ridge’s Food is all 
nourishment—no waste— 
easily assimilated. 
Manufactured all _ these 
years by Woolrich & Com- 


pany, Palmer, Mass. 


Absolutely Pure— 
Delicious—Nutritious 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


ON 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


Made by 


WALTER BAKER & CO, 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780 


> 


Costs less than one cent a cup. No chemicals. 
Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.’s 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


Made at Dorchester, Mass. 


It bears their Trade-Mark, “La Belle Chocolatiére,” on 


every can. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


An 


American Express Co. 
“Travelers Cheque” 


is practically a certified cheque made payable to one’s 
order, for a fixed amount named on its face, in gold 
or its equivalent, in the currency of the country, at 
20,000 places throughout the world, by an extensive 
list of Bankers and Hotels. 

More available, economical, and secure than Letters 
of Credit, Circular Notes, or other forms of Travelers’ 
credit. 

Cheques, rates, and further information may be 
obtained at any Agency of 


THE AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 


or at the principal offices of the Company, 
65 Broadway, NEW YORK 
78 Monroe St., CHICAGO 
45 Franklin St., BOSTON 


Two leading hymn-books . 


The Plymouth 
Hymnal 


By LYMAN ABBOTT 


contains many new hymns and tunes not hitherto 
published in this country, and also the best of the old 
that through long use have become endeared to the 
churches. It is essentially “a discriminating selec- 
tion,” and includes a sufficient variety of the old and 
the new to satisfy different tastes. 


The Plymouth 
Sunday-School Hymnal 


By THOMAS G. SHEARMAN and 
WALTON N. ELLIS 
has only to be seen to be appreciated. Many schools of 
different denominations now testify to its superiority over 
all other Sunday-school hymn-books. 


Write for specimen pages or a returnable copy of cither of the 
above books to 


THE OUTLOOK CO., 33 Astor Place, New York 
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MESSRS. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 
AND COMPANY ANNOUNCE 
THE FOLLOWING 
NEW BOOKS: 


Tom Grogan 


By F. Hopkinson SMITH, author of “A 
Gentleman Vagabond,” “ Colonel Carter of 
Cartersville,” etc. Beautifully printed, and 
bound in a strikingly artistic style. Illus- 
trated with nineteen designs by C. S. REIN- 
HART. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

This is the strongest and most striking story Mr. 
Smith has yet written. The heroine, “ Tom Grogan,” 
is a superb and original character ; the incidents are 
dramatic, and illustrate some burning questions of 
the day; and the style and humor lend peculiar 
Ss to a remarkable story. 


Spring Notes from 
Tennessee 


By BraprorD TorREY, author of “ A Florida 
Sketch-Book,” “Birds in the Bush,” “A 
Rambler’s Lease,” “The Foot-path Way.” 
16mo, $1.25. 

A delightful group of papers, several never before 
inted, containing observations of birds and scenery 

‘in Tennessee, some of them on famous battle-fields— 

Chickamauga, Lookout Mountain, etc. 


Pirate Gold 


By F. J. Stimson (“ J. S. of 
16mo, $1.25. 


A Novel. 
Dale ”’). 


A story of Boston in the middle of this century. 
It is not an historical novel, but reproduces wit 
‘great fidelity and charm the social atmosphere of the 
place andtime. The season will bring few brighter 
or more readable novels. 


Four-Handed Folk 


By OLIve THORNE MILLER, author of “ Bird- 
Ways,” “In Nesting-Time,” “ Little Broth- 
ers of the Air,” “ A Bird-Lover in the West.” 
Illustrated. 16mo, $1.25. 


A very attractive book describing observations of 
various pets—the kinkajou, “ living balls,” the lemur 
marmoset, chimpanzee, ocelot, and several kinds of 
monkeys. 


Froebel’s Occupations 


Vol. II. of “The Republic of Childhood.” 
By KATE DouGLas WIGGIN and Nora 
ARCHIBALD SMITH. 16mo, $1.00. 


__“Froebel’s Gifts” has been received with great 

favor as of oe value to both kindergartners and 

mothers. This volume continues: the admirable 
begun in that. 


Tom Brown’s School 
Days 
By THomAs HuGHEs. From new plates, large 
type, and bound in cloth. 12mo, $1.00. 

A very desirable edition of one of the most inter- 
‘esting. most popular, and most wholesome English 
‘books ever written. 

Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 
Boston and New York 


Christian Endeavor 
Official Badge, Scarf or Catch Pin. Solid 
gold, $1.00; silver, 25 cents....... 
Topic Cards Beautiful em- 


i »end for samples, free. Complete price- 
fist of all supplies sent free. 


United Society of Christian Endeavor, 
G46 Washington St., Boston. 155 La Salle St., Chicago. 


GENTS WANTED-—To present to Christian peo- 
= the frre best-selling book of the age, 
THE PEOPLE’S BIBLE HISTORY, 
E-xclusive territory and attractive commissions given. 
Tre Henry O. SHeparp Co., Chicago, 


NOW READY; 


MARK 


HOWARD PYLE 


in a beantifully illustrated paper, tells the story 
of a journey made last summer 
THROUGH INLAND WATERS 


canal-boat, from New York to Lake Cham- 
plain, during which he sketched bits of pictur- 
esque life and landscape by the way. 


An analysis of The English Crisis is 
contributed by an Eastern diplomatist. 


An article on this popular author by his long-time friend 


Rev. Dr. JOSEPH H. TWICHELL 


With Portrait and Other Illustrations. 


England and America in 1863: A Chapter in the life of Cyrus W. Field 


Showing the attitude of England toward the Civil War in America, in two letters written in 
1862 and 1863 by WILLIAM E. GLADSTONE to the late Creus W. Fievp. 


SHORT STORIES 
By MARY E. WILKINS, JuLIAN RALPH, aod HARRIET LEWIS BRADLEY 


TWAIN 


JACQUES DE MORGAN 


the Evyptologist, describes his important dis- 
coveries during 1895 in a paper called 


THE DASHUR EXPLORATIONS 
With Illustrations and Maps. 


Professor WOODROW WILSON has an- 
other Paper on George Washington. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


IN THE 


MAY NUMBER 


MAGAZINE 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 


HARPER’S| 


HISTORY 
OF tory. 
CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE 
time. 
5 By Prof. GEorGE P. 


® FIsHER, Yale University. 
? Crown 8vo, $2.50 wer. 


“ One of the most valuable collections of theological works in print.” —N.Y. EXAMINER. 


The International Theological Library 


Edited by Prof. C. A. Briccs, D.D., and Prof. S. D. F. Satmonp, D.D. 
A NEW VOLUME JUST ISSUED 


This work is the fruit of many years of study and ex- 
perience in instruction in this branch of Church His- 
It comprises not only an account of the rise of 
dogmas which make up the established creeds, but, 


also, of the course of theological thought and discussion 
from the foundation of the Church until the present 
It includes thus a comprehensive survey of 
modern theology in the Protestant and Roman Cath- 
olic bodies, with a clear statement of the influence 
exerted by the philosophical.and scientific researches 


§ and theories of recent times. 


Apologetics; or, Chris- 
tianity Defensively 
Stated. By Prof. A. B. 


Bruck, University of 
Glasgow. Crown $8vo, 
$2.50 met. net. 


“The work is one of pre- 
eminent value for educated lay- 
men, as well as for clergymen.’ 


An Introduction to the 
Literature of the Old 
Testament. 
S. R. Driver, D.D., Ox- 
ford. Crown 8vo, $2.50 


“It is the most scholarly and 
critical work in the English 
guage on the literature of the 
ld Testament.” 
—Prof. PHILIP SCHAFF. 


“It ts the classic treatise on its subject.”—Prof. G. B. 
STEVENS, Yale University. 


; VOLUMES PREVIOUSLY ISSUED 


Christian Ethics. By 
NEWMAN SmMyTHuH, D.D., 
New Haven. Cr. 8vo, 
$2.50 met. 


_ “It is a noble book. In treat: 
ing Ethics from the Christian 
int of view, Professor Smyth 
as made a notable contribu- 
tion, both philosophically and 
practically.” 
—Dr. LYMAN ABBOTT. 


ad 


By Prof. 


lan- 


—-Prof. GEORGE HARRIS 
Andover. 


; CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


The Prayer of Silence’”’ 


Part 3, revised and enlarged edition of ‘** The Open Door,” 
by J. H. Dewey, M.D., author of The Way, The Truth, 
and The Life, etc. Paper, 50 cts; cloth, $1.00, postpaid. 

jJ. H. DEWEY PUB. CO., 111 West 68th St., New York 


THE HAI R 24th edition, 25c. (or stamps). 
Why it Fails Off, Turns 
Grey, and the Remedy. By Prof. HARLEY PARKER. 
Ne . E. LONG & CO., 1013 Arch St. Phila., Pa. 
Every one should read this little book.””-— A thenaum 


SONGS FOR SPRING TIME 
HIGHEST PRAISE, FOR THE SABBATH-SCHOOL 
#30 per 100 copies. 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR HYMNS, FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
830 per 100 copies. 
Do not substitute inferior books because of lower price 
The best are cheapest! ! 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


DEAPNESS,& HEAD. NOISES, CURED 


by my INVISIBLE Tubular Cushions. Have helped 
more to bane ing than all other de- 
vices combined. Whis 
doeyes. Hiscox, 


B'dway, N.Y. Boon of proofs FREE 
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D). Appleton & Co.'s New Books 


The Warfare of Science 
with Theology 


A History of the Warfare of Science with 
Theology in Christendom. By ANDREW 
D. Wuiter, LL.D., late President and 
Professor of History at Cornell University. 
In two vols. 8vo. Cloth, $5.00. 


In this important, suggestive, and instructive work, 
which embodies the study and researches of twenty 
years, the author “ simply tries to let the light of his- 
torical truth into that decaying mass of outworn 
thought which attaches the modern world to mediz- 
val conceptions of Christianity, and which still 
lingers among us—a most serious barrier to religion 
and morals, and a menace to the whole normal evo- 
lution of society. . . . My belief is that in the field 
left to them—their proper field—the clergy will more 
‘and more, as they cease to struggle against scientific 
methods and conclusions, do work even nobler and 
more beautiful than anything they have heretofore 

done. And this is saying much. My conviction is 
that Science, though it has evidently conquered 
Dogmatic Theology based on Biblical texts and 
‘ancient modes of thought, will go hand in hand with 
Religion ; and that although theological control will 
continue to diminish, Religion, as seen in the recog- 
nition of ‘a Power in the universe, not ourselves, 
which makes for righteousness,’ and in the love of 
God and of our neighbor, will steadily grow stronger 
and stronger, not only in the American institutions 
of learning but in the world at large.’—From the 
dntroduction. 


The Reds of the Midi 


An Episode of the French Revolution. By 
FéLtIx Gras. Translated from the Pro- 
vencal by Mrs. CATHARINE A. JANVIER. 
With an Introduction by THoMAs A. JAN- 
VIER. With frontispiece. 12mo. Cloth. 
$1.50. 


“In all French history there is no more inspiring 
episode than that with which M. Gras deals in this 
story : the march to Paris and the doings in Paris of 
that Marseilles Battalion, made of men who were 
sworn to cast down ‘the tyrant,’ and knew ‘ how to 
die.’ His epitome of the motive power of the Revo- 
lution in the feelings of one of its individual peasant 
parts is the very essence of simplicity and directness. 
His method has the largeness and the clearness of 
the Greek drama. The motives are distinct. The 
action is free and bold. The climax is inevitable, 
and the story has a piace entirely apart from all the 
fiction of the French Revolution with which I am 
acquainted.”—F rom Mr. /anvier’s Introduction, 


The Dancer in Yellow 


By W. E. Norris, author of “A Victim of 
Good Luck,” “ Mademoiselle de Mersac,” 
etc. No. 190, Town and Country Library. 
12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

Mr. Norris is always entertaining, agreeable, and 


delightful, and he is seen at his best in this excellent 
novel. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


72 FirtH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


We desire to mail 
free our complete ill- 
ustrated book, prepar- 
ed at great expense, 


“How to Disinfect,” 


OUR 


How to 
iving rules in cases 
Disinfect, of infectious diseases, 


and also in everyday 
life. The care of sinks, 
sewers, etc. Remem- 
ber—the intelligent 
use of true disinfect- 
ants is the surest de- 


Longmans, Green & Co. 


HAVE NOW READY 


The Last Years 
of St. Andrews: 


SEPTEMBER, 1890, TO SEPTEMBER, 1895 


By the author of “ Twenty-five Years at St. 
Andrews,” etc. 8vo, $4.00. 


*.* No part of this volume has previously 
appeared in any periodical. 
“This book has all the characteristics of its predeces- 
sors. There is much of it to attract and hold the reader— 
much that deals with English places and people, much 
which has to do with Scottish places and people, in which 
and whom all educated persons are interested. . . . Dr. 
Boyd is always characteristic, and he is always readable; 
. and, above all, an agreeable sense of humor. He 
has met and known many notable men and women, and 
has always something fruitful to say about them.”’’—G/oéde. 


Conversations 
Between Youth and Age 


By ELIzABETH M. SEWELL, author of “ Amy 
Herbert,” etc. _12mo, 75 cents. 


NEW AND. REVISED EDITION 


Problems of the Far East 
JAPAN—KOREA—CHINA 

By the Right Hon. GeorGe N. Curzon, M.P., 
late Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford; 

Author of “ Russia in Central Asia,” “ Persia 

and the Persian Question,” etc. With 9 

full-page Plates, 35 Illustrations in the Text, 

and 2 Maps. 8vo, 468 pages, $2.50. 

“In this New Edition, which has been carefully revised 
throughout, I have corrected a few mistakes that had 
crept into the first, and have introduced a good deal of 
additional matter, supplied or suggested by the events of 
the past year. The Revision Treaty hetween Great Britain 
and Japan, and the’ Treaty of Peace between Japan and 
China, are printed as appendices; and in a fresh chapter 
I have endeavored to sum up the main issues of the recent 


conflict, and to forecast its bearing upon the Asiatic situa- 
tion.” —Preface. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


PUBLISHERS 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York 


LITTLE BOOKS 
ON RELIGION 


Cloth flexible, 50 cents, net 


i. The Upper Room 


By the Rev. JoHN Watson, D.D. (lan Mac- 
laren), author of “-Beside the Bonnie 
Brier Bush.” 

“They are eloquent sermons. all the more effective 
because they are strongly marked by the qualities of mind 
and skill in writing which have gained their author his 


conspicuous successes in another department of litera~ 
ture.”’—Scotsman. 


2. Christ and the Future Life 
By the Rev. R. W. Dace, LL.D. 


“As good as anything Dr. Dale ever did. Most peo- 
ple know the kind of work which the author could do, 
and the tone and quality of it, the spirit and power of it. 
Well, here we have Dr. Dale at his best.” —A derdeen Free 
Press. 


3. The Seven Words from the Cross 
By the Rev. W. RoBERTSON NICOLL, D.D. 

“ The contents are admirable. They consist of a series 
of meditations on Christ’s words from the Cross, which 
are full of suggestive thought and devout feeling, ex- 


pressed in very fresh and felicitous style.”—G/asgew 
Herald. 


4, The Visions of a Prophet 


By the Rev. Marcus Dops, D.D., author of 
“ The Parables of Our Lord, Mohammed, 
Buddha, and Christ,” etc., etc. 

Dr. Dods is Professor of Exegetical Theology in New 
College, Edinburgh, and these studies in the Life of 
Zechariah, the prophet, will be a welcome addition to the 
many forcible and keen analytical expositions which this 


famous divine has already contributed to Biblical helps 
for the Bible student. 


5. The Four Temperaments 

By the Rev. ALEXANDER WuyrtE, D.D., Min- 
ister of Free St. George’s Church, Edin- 
burgh. 


Dr. Whyte discusses in a delightful, half-humorous 
manner, with a vein of deep underlying earnestness, the 
relative differences and effects of the four distinct tem- 
peraments—the sanguine, choleric, phlegmatic, and mel- 
ancholy—which are characteristic of mankind. 


Other Volumes to follow soon. 


The Teaching of Jesus . 


By the Rev. R. F. Horton, author of “ The In- 
spiration of the Bible,” “ Verbum Dei,” 
etc. $1.50. 


“The reading of Dr. Horton’s book by those in sym- 


pathy with Jesus and his mission cannot but enhance 
their appreciation of the preciousness and profundity of 
his teaching.” 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


149-151 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Sing le-Tube 
Tires are the standard sin- 
gle-tubes. Their success has 
caused a host of imitations. 
But who will have imitations 
when he can have the genuine? 
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the best when cooks use pure, rich Extract 
of Beef like 


Cudahy’s Rex Brand 


Write to The Cupany PHARMACEUTICAL Oo., 
South Omaha, Neb., for free copy of “Ranch 
7 and enclose 4 cents in stamps for 
sampie. 


IF IT’S A HARTFORD TIRE IT’S RIGHT. 


The Hartford Rubber Works Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
New York 


Chicago. 


DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 


Wilson's Common Sense Ear Drums. 


New scientific invention ; diferent 
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Free. 
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The Business World 


The Offciat week the Weather Bureau 
Coup Begbet issued its first weekly telegraphic 

crop report of the season. It 
states that cotton-planting is now quite gen- 
eral in the northern portion of the Cotton Belt, 
is well advanced in the southern portion, and 
the early planted is coming up; in Florida 
planting is nearly finished. Winter wheat is 
reported as in excellent condition in Nebraska 
and eastern Kansas, and is much improved 
and looking well in Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas, 
Tennessee, and northern Illinois. Less favor- 
able reports are received from Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Ohio, Virginia, Maryland, Pennsy]l- 
vania, and portions of New York, in some of 
which States it has been badly winter-killed, 
and:is generally in poor to fair condition. No 
com has yet been planted north of the Ohio 
River. In the Southern States corn-planting 
is practically completed. 


The reports of last week 
show a natural spring in- 
crease in general trade and 
a distinct gain in sales over the previous week. 
_ Imports are smaller and exports much larger 
than a year ago at thistime. In the West tne 
volume of business done is encouraging. The 
bank clearings are 6 per cent. larger than last 
week. The expected activity in iron and steel 
to follow the recent combination of manufac- 
tures has not yet come. There has been a 
slight general rise in the price of staples. 
Dun’s Report quotes the Silk Association as 
stating that 40 per cent. of the machinery and 
hands in the country are idle, partly because 
of increasing Japanese competition. It adds 
that several more woolen-mills have shut 
down and some have reduced wages 10 per 
cent., while many are working only half-time, 
but recent advances by appraisers not only 
disclose heavy undervaluations in the past, 
but tend to check future imports. There is a 
slight decrease in the number of business fail- 
ures as compared with the corresponding week 
of a year ago. 


Trade Conditions 


The week saw a consider- 
able activity in the New 
York Stock Exchange deal- 
ings, with a general upward tendency varied by 
fluctuations. In part this was doubtless due 
to evidence of a better feeling about American 
securities in the London market and increased 
orders from English investors. 
market was decidedly easier, and the shipment 
of some gold to Europe had little or no dis- 
turbing effect. The sensational feature of the 
week was the rapid advance of sugar stock 
from 119 to 125%. This was all speculative, 
based on rumors of increased dividends and 
advances in price. There was a marked de- 
cline in General Electric stock. In the rail- 
way stocks, the St. Paul, Louisville, Manhat- 
tan, and Missouri Pacific shares all rose 
noticeably. 


The Stock Market 


The Pennsylvania A noteworthy event in 
Railroad’s Centennial the history of railroad- 

ing in this country was 

the celebration last week of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the incorporation of the Pennsy]l- 
vania Railroad. At the commemorative exer- 
cises held in. the Philadelphia Academy of 
Music, on April 13, addresses were made by 
President Roberts, Governor Hastings, Mayor 
Warwick, Mr. Joseph H. Choate, and others. 
The growth of this railway system has been 
extraordinary even as compared with the enor- 
mous general expansion of railways through- 
out the country. It now operates or controls 
about 9,000 miles of road, and the many dif- 
ferent companies it controls have in the aggre- 
gate 834 million dollars of capital and a rev- 
enue of about 133 million dollars. These roads 
employ about 97,000 men, have a pay-roll of 
$36,000,000, and possess 3,400 locomotives and 
141,000 cars—enough,as an exchange points 
out, to make a solid train of cars extending 
from New York to beyond Chicago. The won- 
derful material prosperity of the Pennsylvania 
road has followed sound business management 
and a high standard of service to the public. 
Its bonds have always been eagerly sought by 
investors ; and stockholders and bondhoiders 
alike have received fair and liberal treatment 
from the directors. The management of 


the road is entitled to praise for the high 


The money © 


standard maintained in equipment and service, 
for the care shown as to the safety and com- 
fort of patrons, and for the financial conduct 
of the immense interests involved. 


The. Engineering 
News,” of New York, 
makes the following 
shrewd and pertinent 
comment on the proposed lease of the Brook- 
lyn Bridge railway to the elevated roads : 


So much public approva! has been expressed of the 
proposition made by the Brooklyn elevated railways 
to lease the Brooklyn Bridge railway and run their 
cars over it that the promoters of the scheme have 
been encouraged to propose terms for the lease, which 
ought by no means to be granted, and will not be, if 
ordinary business principles are followed by those 
responsible for protecting the cities’ interests. The 
bill to enable the lease of the Bridge to be made, as 
introduced in the Legislature, provides that the 
lease shall be forthe term of fifty years, and may be 
renewed for the same length of time. The annual 
rental is to be a sum equal to the average net earn- 
ings of the Bridge railway for a period of three years 
preceding the date of the lease. 

That is to say, the cities owning the Bridge are 
asked to turn it over to these companies to operate 
fur what it is now earning, regardless of the fact that 
the growth in the cities of New York and Brooklyn 
is absolutely certain to increase the traffic over the 
Bridge railway; so that the average traffic during 
the life of a fifty-year lease would probably be at least 
double that on which the rental is based. Moreover, 
doubling the traffic, as every railway manager knows, 
will far more than double the net receipts. It is an 
axiom of railway operation that it is additional 
traffic that pays profits. The expense of operating 
the Bridge railway will not be very much greater 
when it is used by 90,000,000 passengers per annum 
than at its present rate of about 45,000,000 passengers 
per annum. The gross receipts, however, will be 
practically doubled. 

The fact is that not one valid reason can be as- 
signed for leasing the Bridge for any such lang term, 
Who is competent to say to-day what New York and 
Brooklyn will be fifty -years hence? Were the New 
Yorkers of 1846 as good judges of the needs of the 
New York of to-day as are the present residents of 
the city? As a matter of fact, it is not a score of 
years ago since New Yorkers were giving away for a 
song valuable public franchises which, if their term 
had been limited, as it should have been, would 
to-day be returning the city millions of dollars of 
revenue. 


The Elevated Railroads 
and 
the Brooklyn Bridge 


The development of precious min- 
erals in Alaska during the past 
few years has directed the atten- 
tion of many pioneers of commerce and in- 
dustry to that region. Just now the interest 
centers in gold, but it may be remembered that 
another source of wealth also exists there which 
will probably be an important factor in the 
development of our great Territory. It has 
long been known that platinum exists in 
Alaska, but it is only recently that any serious 
attention has been given to.the matter. Plati- 
num is generally found associated with free 
gold. At present the best known sources of 
platinum are in the mines of the Ural Moun- 
tains. Four-fifths of the world’s production 
comes from this source. Three-quarters of 
the remainder comes from the gold-washings 
of the Pinto River in Colombia. The very 
great advance in the manufacture of chemical 
apparatus and of incandescent electric lights 
gives an increased use and value to platinum. 


Platinum 


For the past five fiscal years the 
average imports of crude cocoa 
have been about 20,000,000 
pounds ; of imported prepared cocoa, 2,250,- 
000; and of chocolate, more than 500,000 
pounds. It has been estimated that the pres- 
ent consumption of cocoa, —* one pound as 
producing one gallon, is about 22,000,000 gal- 
lons ; as against 540,000,000 of tea, supposing 
one pound to produce six gallons, and a con- 
sumption of 930,000,000 gallons of coffee, sup- 
posing one pound produced two gallons. The 
rate of increase, however, is wholly in favor of 
cocoa, its consumption having been doubled 
during the past decade. The use of cocoa is 
constantly increasing, and as a result its culti- 
vation has been much extended, Central and 
South America feeling the benefit. The tree 
blooms almost continuously, and yields two 
crops annually. The beans are removed from 
the pulp and are then fermented by being 


Cocoa, Tea, 
and Coffee 


piled under sheds or buried in trenches before 


they are dried in the sun. This fermentation 
is supposed to remove the natural bitterness 
of the bean. The greatest use of the cocoa- 
bean of the finer sort is in the manufacture of 
chocolate. 


The “ London Grocer” 
says that the tea trade 
at Canton is steadily 
declining. The export has been lowered from 
10,000,000 pounds in 1891 to 6,500,000 pounds 
in 1893-4. This falling off is attributed, not 
to any deterioration in the teas themselves, 
but to the competition of Indian and Ceylon 
teas in the English market. So far there is 
not much competition in our own. The ex- 
ports of Indian tea to the United States in 
1893 are placed at 1,100,000 pounds; Ceylon 
tea, 900,000 pounds—not a very large propor- 
tion of the 93,000,000 pounds imported into 
the United States, of which China furnished 
50,000,000 pounds, and Japan 8,000,000 
pounds. Thus the American consumer pre- 
fers the tea of China, with less tannin to that 
of India and Ceylon. In these latter countries 
it is estimated that $130,000,000 of British 
capital is invested in the tea industry—$75,- 
000,000 in India, $55,000,000 in Ceylon. The 
question now is, Will English enterprise be as 
successful in displacing China and Japan tea 
in the United States as it has in the United 
Kingdom? In this connection it is interesting 
to note that we consume annually only about 
one and a half pounds per head, while Great 
Britain takes five and one-half. 


Competition Between 
China and Ceylon Tea 


Aluminum launches are to 
be tried in the French navy.. 
An order has just been 
given by the Government to the Aluminum 
Company of Neuhausen, Switzerland, at pres- 
ent the largest manufacturer of the metal in 
the world. The utilization of this lightest of 
metals in the construction of small craft is 
steadily expanding. The two great drawbacks 
are, first, its cost, and, second, it» liability to 
corrosion. The production of the metal has 
increased at a remarkable rate during the past 
decade—namely, from 150 to 340,000 pounds. 
The price in this time has fallen no less re- 
markably—namely, from $9 to 75 cents per 
pound. 


The Utilization 
of Aluminum 


There has been a great 
Old Prices and New change in the steel busi- 

ness from the time when, 
thirty years ago, Sheffield steel made from 
Swedish iron cost $250 aton. Now, owing to 
the Bessemer process, it costs $25 a ton. In 
1868 the price paid for paper in New York 
City was from twelve to fourteen cents per 
pound. To-day it is two and a half cents— 
a reduction due almost entirely to the intro- 
duction of wood in paper manufacture. 


In the application of electric 
power to canals France leads 
the world. The latest success- 
ful trial has been on the boats 
of the Havre, Paris-Lyons Company. In these 
boats a transferable electric motor and rudder 
is used, while the motor is driven by current 
from storage batteries. The result has been 
an increase of two-fifths over the speed 
formerly attained with two horses. 


The Cleveland “ World” is 
authority for the statement 
that the year 1896 promises 
to be one of the greatest in the history of 
ship-building on the great lakes. The lake 
ship-vards will, in 1896, turn out over $9,000,- 
000 worth of new tonnage of all sorts. These 
crafts vary in size from a seventy-five-foot tug 
to a 438-foot freighter. The greatest number 
will be of the largest sort. : 


- FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Electric Power 
on 
French Canals 


Ship-Building 


Office,Company’s 
Building, 
308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 
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A Family Paper 


HEIR relation to the 
city’s growth, and to 
neighboring improve- 
ments: the resultant 
rapid appreciation in values : 
and our selling terms: make 
our easily-bought lots desir- 
able purchases for home- 
builders or for investors. 

More money’s made, !ess 
money's lost, in New York 
real estate than in any other 
form of investment. 


Mutual Realty 
& Loan 
Corporation, 
American Surety Building, 
Room 17. New York. 
\ 4 We'vedone 
can do for you$ 
—Invest your mon- $ 
$ ey in Ghicago Real Estate, so $ 
$ you will get a profit. > 
$ Send for our free book. 
CAMPBELL INVESTMENT CO., $ 
4 Chicago, His. 
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Each holder has His Own Bank 
Account, draws his own cheeques 
and saves time and money. _Fred- 
erick W. Perry, General Agt., 
2 Wall Street, New York. 


Do you want to sell a WESTERN 
MORTGAGE or Western Land—avoid fore- 
closure costs—stop sending good money after 
bad—get a good 5 per cent. investment instead ? 

State exact location, condition of title, and 
your lowest price. Over $2,000,000 in Western 
securities successfully handled by the present 
management of this corporation. Tue Boston 
REALTY, INDEMNITY AND Trust Co., 33 Equit- 
able Building, Boston. Send for our Bond List. 


pwn 


, Broker for the Assured 


If your appication for Life Insurance has been declined, 
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Correspondence 


“Ought All to be Paid Alike ?”’ 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

Your correspondent “T.,” in The Outlook for 
March 21, has been “ delivered froma very subtle and 
dangerous fallacy” only to fall into a greater one. 
He says, “ Each man is entitled to receive the prod- 
uct of his labor, or its equivalent.” 

All life consists of a balanced receipt and expendi- 
ture of energy, physical or psychic. If the two be 
not balanced, the life is imperfect. The expenditure 
is as essential as the receipt. The rejection of car- 
bonic acid gas from the lungs is as necessary as the 
supply of fresh air to the nostrils. Excretion is as 
wholesome as accretion ; congestion as dangerous as 
starvation. Life cannot but breathe out activity ; 
otherwise it chokes. 

Labor is a vital necessity, to free the system of 
accumulated energy. Too little activity is as bad as 
too little food. The nation’s danger lies in its unem- 
ployed more than in its overworked or its underfed. 
The tramp and the idle rich, instead of lying at the 
extremes of social difference, constitute a single class ; 
occupation would be a boon to either alike. 

Next: for a man to attempt to retain the results 
of his own labor, of the activity which he has just 
rejected, is as a dog returning to his vomit. Chris- 
tianity and biology agree in proclaiming it unwhole- 
some. All schools of morality teach that labor can 
bring the laborer happiness only when he is indiffer- 
ent as to who may derive the benefit from it. Con 
sider the lilies of the field, how they must continu 
ally reject what is food and breath for us, and how 
they thrive on that which, if insanely retained in our 
own organisms, must lead to convulsions and death. 

This is the law of Life and Love, of beauty and 
strength, individual and national—that we must 
labor or suffocate ; that when our activities are freely 
distributed to those about us, they bring happiness 
and repose, that when they are selfishly hoarded their 
nectar turns to gall upon the lips. 

We all agree to this as abstract truth. Socialism 
dares to adopt it as a concrete policy of social law ; 
for it is plainly true to-day that the choice between 
idleness and industry, or between wholesome and 
pernicious activity, is not free to the individual. 

So, as long as we attempt to have a wage system at 
all, on whatever scale, we shall have pecuniary temp- 
tation to unconscious suicide by economic constipa- 
tion ; just so long we shall have wide questioning as 
to the goodness of life, convulsions individual and 
national, and final death. Wholesome national life 
we shall have only when its katabolism is unimpeded, 
when the Nation spreads before its members its store 
of riches in the same way that a university offers to 
its students, without fear of loss, its great treasure 
of knowledge, or as Nature crrays before her chil- 
dren her bounty of foods and poisons—for each to 
take free choice therefrom, to absorb what he may, 
and to live or die in consequence. And weshallthen 
find, as nature and the universities have already 
found, that every abstraction increases the store, and 
that there is no temptation or possibility of the sub- 
stitution of individual abuse of the privilege for the 
present incalculable waste of wealth and opportunity 
through strife, ambition, and the worst passions en- 
gendered by the tension between gluttony and star- 
vation side by side. 

This is scientific socialism. 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

If the suggestion given by your correspondent 
“T.” in your issue of March 21 delivered him from 
the “‘subtle and dangerous fallacy” of the doctrine 
of equal wages, I must say that his mental processes 
are beyond my comprehension. In the highly spe- 
cialized labor of modern’society it is manifestly incon- 
venient that each should have the product of his own 
labor. The products of the labor of President Cleve- 
land, Dr. Storrs, or Dr. Calomel, undoubtedly would 
not prove nourishing for a daily diet. And it is in 
the settlement of the equivalents of labor product 
that the whole question rests. Society settles this, 
the Socialist believes, unjustly. What honest work 
is superior to other honest work? The object of all 
honest work is the good of society. The good of 
society rests upon physical well-being, and without 
this there can be no other good, intellectual, moral, 
or spiritual. It is therefore evident that the laborer 
who repairs a sewer, the surgeon who sets a broken 
bone, the college professor who imparts knowledge. 
and the clergyman who converts souls, are equally 
working for the good of society, and the labor of one 
is equivalent to that of another. There is no supe- 
rior or inferior work. and if education were more 
widely diffused than it is this would be readily seen. 

M. B. 


S. A. R. 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Your correspondent “ T.” says, in issue of March 21, 
regarding the question whether all honest endeavor 
should receive the same wage, “* Eich man is entitled 
to receive the product of his labor or its equivalent. 


To give him more is charity ; to give him less, rob- 
bery.” 

Let me ask: Under a Socialism based on the broth- 
erhood of man, Would not those incapacitated for 
work, the invalids and injured, receive their share of 
the total product as aright, not as charity? If so— 
and the thought of the true relation of members of a 
family shows the reasonableness of such provision— 
would not the mentally unsound be similarly treated ? 
Then why not the.man who does his best, even though 
he be not so gifted as his neighbor? Again, the 
farmer whose efforts have been brought to naught by 
a hail-storm, for example, according to “ T.” should 
receive nothing but charity. Certainly this is un- 
fair. 

It should be remembered that the accompaniments 
of superior ability under Socialism would not be 
material in their nature. The incentive to improve- 
ment and the best work would be such as secure the 
best work now—viz., promotion in accordance with 
proven ability. There would be an increase in re- 
sponsibility and scope of work required of those able 
to take higher rank. 

Pomona, Cal. 


An Appeal 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Many, if not all, of your readers doubtless know of 
the Jerry McAuley Cremorne Mission, which for over 
fourteen years has been located at 104 West Thirty- 
second Street, New York. For the past four years 
the Rev. and Mrs. Charles E. Ballou have been the 
superintendents in charge, and a nobler work was 
never undertaken or more faithfully prosecuted than 
by these two consecrated people. For many years I 
have been deeply interested in this Mission, and for 
a year have been one of its trustees, and am now its 
treasurer. Prevailing “hard times” have seriously 
affected its finances, and the necessary income to 
maintain the work is most difficult to obtain. I 
write you in the earnest hope that you will give the 
letter a place in your valuable paper, and that it will 
be read by those whose sympathy will be stirred, and 
generous donations made. 

Time or space will not permit me to give a de- 
tailed account of the results of the work. Suffice it 
to say that great numbers of men and women have 
been helped, uplifted, and saved. Characters 
wrecked by dissipation. have been purified, and un- 
told blessings received. Who dare affirm that this 
is not God’s work? Unless Christian men and 
women aid in its support, the work will be seriously 
crippled, and may have to be given up,so I make 
this appeal through The Outlook, knowing the inter- 
est it takes in all practical work, and believing that 
help will be given. 

Donations may be sent to the following address : 

CHARLES M. Jesup, Treasurer, 
37 Wall Street, New York. 


The Single Tax 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

I protest against The Outlook’s allowing a contrib- 
utor to inform its readers about the single-tax cam- 
paign in Delaware, who is:capable of saying that the 
““ main proposition ” of “ the single-tax doctrine,” “ as 
expressed in its own newspaper, ‘ Justice,’ ” is this: 
“In round numbers, about $1,300,000 is raised in 
Delaware by the present system of taxation. The 
United States census gives the total valuation of 
Delaware real estate as $129,182,087. As a rule, it 
has been found that land values are about equal to 
the value of the improvements, and therefore Del- 
aware land values amount to about $65,000,000. A tax 
of 2 per cent. on the land values of Delaware would, 
therefore, raise $1,300,000, which is almost exactly 
the amount raised under the present system.” This 
is not the main proposition of the single-tax doctrine, 
and every one who reads “ Justice” knows that it is 
not the main proposition of the single-tax doctrine as 
expressed in Justice.” 

A true statement of the main propositions of the 
single-tax doctrine, as expressed in “ Justice” and 
elsewhere, might run somewhat as follows : Taxes on 
personal property discourage industry and saving, be- 
sides encouraging dishonesty and perjury. Taxes on 
buildings and other improvements on real estate dis- 
courage building and improvement. A tax on the 
value of land discourages nothing but speculation. 
It tends to prevent the holding of valuable land idle, 
and to induce every landholder to put his land to its 
best use. Taxes on personal property and improve- 
ments diminish the demand for labor and make wages 
lower. The tax on land values tends to increase the 
demand for labor and to make wages higher. .More- 
over, all things which are produced by labor belong 
of right to the producer, and no part of them ought 
to be taken from him by force or by the power of the 
State. But the land, which the Creator provided, 
and which no man has made, belongs of right to no 
man, but to all in common; and out of the value of 
it justice requires that the common expenses be 
paid. 


MAJESTIC 


BICYCLES 


On installments. $20 down and $10 
month; or $15 down and $2.50 week. 
$$$ less than anything of equal price upon 
the market, and why? Perhaps it’s because 
others have not the manufacturing facilities we 
have, or perhaps it’s simply that they “ won’t.” 


Hulbert Safety Cycle Suit 


SARAH BERNHARDT says hers is “ pretty as a city cos- 
tume, gives such complete freedom of movement, and 
leaves to the woman all her natural grace.” 


The general appearance of the skirt is that of a stylish 
wares costume. It looks as well off the whee! as on, 
and although the possibility of its adjustment makes it a 
perfect dress for walking, or for use on a woman’s mode 
wheel or a man’s mode} bicycle, and for golf, skating, - 
mountaineering, etc., yet its appearance throughout all 
its various changes is in every instance strictly en rapport, 

ough never conspicuous. 


Skirt, $10 


Built by men who have spent 

ir lives making saddles. 
The saddles overcome all in- 
jurious pressure. 


$3.50 
Hulbert Air Brake 


Fast riding safe when controlled by our air brake. 


Does not injure tire. 
$3.50 


HULBERT Bros. Co. 


Men and Women’s Sporting Outfits 
and Costumes 


26 WEST 23d STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Ball- Bearing 


Bicycle Shoes. 


Lg A are made in many styles—high 
or low-cut—Corrugated Soles—Pratt 
Pasteners secure laces without tying. 


Price, Black. $3.00, Tan, $3.50. Ladies’ 
ert Cloth Knee Boot, $6.00. 

Sold by dealers every where. 
If yours does not keep them 
shoes wil! sent prepaid 
on receipt of price. 

Be sure this Trade- 
Mark is stamped on hee!. 
Handsome Booklet Free. 


o & Co. 
0. 
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Kiamensi Home for Epileptics 


A quiet rural retreat under the constant personal care 
and prosessional supervision of experienced specialists. 

A home—not an Asylum. 

For particulars address i 

Horace Braptey, M.D., Box 242, Wilmington, Del. 
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The 
Unscrupulous 


Merchant 


who tries to make you believe 
some Other skirt binding is as 
good as 


Bias Velveteen Skirt Binding 
should be taught a lesson— 
buy it elsewhere. 


Look for ** S. H. & M.,”’ on the Label, 
and take no other. 


If your dealer will not supply you 


we will. 
Send yt —— a showing labels and materials, 
tothe S.H .. P. O. Box 699, New York City. 


EVERY INCH OF FITS 


= on receipt of price, $1.25, 
white, drab, or black. 


Aurora Corset Co. 


Delicate, Delicious Dish 
For Breakfast. 


\ Superior to Oatmeal as 
i\\ Wheat does not overheat the 
blood ; Economical, costing 
less than 1 cent each person 
when cooked as mush, 


Cereal Food in the world. 

Uncooked by steam it retains 
the Rich Nut-like Flavor of 
wheatin its natural condition. 


9 Is absolutely the Best x 


Sold in 2 lb packages b 
li Leading 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO,, LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


The Manassas Industrial School 


Mrs. Burton Harrison, who has for the past 
two winters been serving as treasurer in New 
York for the Manassas Industrial Schools, is 
to be succeeded in that capacity by Mrs. 
Henry E. Howland, 14 West Ninth Street, 
New York City, who has consented to take 
Mrs. Harrison’s place during her coming 
absence in Europe. Mrs. Harrison reports 
for the work of 1896 in New York a total of 
$723.62 subscribed by friends of the schools, 
and passing through her hands to the treas- 
urer in Washington. To bring this sum to 
one thousand dollars now would be to lift from 
the schools a burden of debt from which it is 
most desirable that they should be relieved in 
order to enable them to go on to their goal of 
independence, and any contributions sent to 
Mrs. Howland will be forwarded, as before, to 
the treasurer in Washington. 


Books Received 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK 
om = eanne (Madame Charles Bigot). La Tache 
etit Pierre. Arranged by Edith Healy. 35 


Nodier. Le Chien de Brisquet,and Other Stories. 
Edited by L. C. Syms. 35 cts. 
CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY PRESS, 
CHICAGO 
‘et George H., D.D. The Student’s Life of 
esus. 
CIVIC CLUB, PHILADELPHIA 
Civic Club Digest of the Educational and Charitable 
Institutions and Societies in Philadelphia. In- 
troduction by S. McCune Lindsay. 
HENRY T. COATES & CO., PHILADELPHIA 
Lillie, Lucy C. Ruth Endicott’s W ay. $1.25. 
COPELAND & DAY, BOSTON 
Madison. Undertones. 75 
¥. CROWELL & CO., NEW YORK 
Rod, Edouard. The W hite Rocke. Translated 
trom the French. $l. 
J. H. DEWEY he CO., NEW YORK 
Dewey, J]. H., M.D. The Open Door ; or, the Secret 
of Jesus. 50 cts. 
DODD, MEAD & CO., NEW YOR 
Rutherford, Mark. Clara Hopgood. Edited by 
Reuben Shapcott. $1.25. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 
Stimson, F. J. (J. S. of Dale). Pirate Gold. $1.25. 
Miller, Olive Thorne. Four-Handed Folk. $1.25. 
| ena? Bradford. Spring Notes from Tennessee. 

$1.25 


=. F. Hopkinson. Tom Grogan. $1.50. 
Wiggin, Kate Douglas. and Nora A. Smith. ‘Froe- 
$l. 
HUNT & EATON, NEW YORK 
Ritter, Eli F. Moral Law and Civil Law. 9% cts. 
McAllister, Agnes. A Lone Woman in Africa. $l. 
GEORGE W. JACOBS & CO., PHILADELPHIA 
Lewis, Rev. W. P., D.D. The Life to Come. 75 
cts. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., CHICAGO 

Lewis, Eugene C. A History of the American 
Tariff, 789-1860. 25 cts. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YO 

Hamlin, A. D. F.. A Text-Book of the History of 
Architecture. $2. 

—— Elizabeth M. Conversations Between Youth 

Age. 75 cts. 

MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 

A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. 
Edited Dr. James A. H. Murray. Vol. IV. 
(Field—@fish). 060 cts. 

Carleton, William. Traits and Be of the TH 
Peasantry, Edited by D. J. O'Donoghue. $1. 
Channin The United States of 

1765-1865. 

Bishop of Rieke Webb-Peploe, Dean 
of — and Others. On Sermon Prepara- 
tion. 

Tennyson P Alfred, Lord. Idylls of the King. IL. 

(People’s Edition. ) 45 cts. 

So . Alfred, Lord. The Brook and Other 
Poems. (People’s Edition.) 45 cts. 

Hume, Martin A. 5S. The Courtships of Queen 
Elizabeth. $3.50. 

MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO., NEW YORK 

Kotzebue, August von. Die Deutschen Kleinstidter. 
Edited by Rey. J. H. O. Matthews and W. H. 
Witherby. 40 cts. 

Souvestre, Emile. Le Chirurgien de Marine. Edi- 
ted by Arthur H. Solial. 

PRESTON & ROUNDS, PROVIDENCE 
Rogers, Horatio. Mary Dyer, the Quaker Martyr. 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, LTD., NEW YORK 
King, Rev. James. Dr. Jameson’s Raid. 50 cts. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 

Fisher, George te D.D. History of Christian 

Doctrine. $ 

Hoffmann, E. 7 W. Weird Tales. Translation 
from the German. —— Memoir by 
J. T. Bealby. 2 Vols. 

Johnson, Samuel. Lives of Nhe Poets. With Notes 
by Arthur Waugh. Vol. I. $2.50. 

Locker-Lampson, Frederick. My Confidences, 

Goodwin, Maud Wilder. Madison. $1.2 

Hefele, Kt. Rev. Charles J., *. History of the 
Councils of the Church. Vol. V. Translated 
and , Edited by William R. Clark. (Imported.) 


$4. 
om Eugene, A Little Book of Western Verse; 
A Little Book of Protitable Tales ; Second Book 
of Verse; Poems of Childhood; The Holy 
Cross, and Other Tales. 
FREDERICK WARNE & CO., NEW YORK 
Setoun, Gabriel. Robert Urquhart. $1.50. 
THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK 
Fowler, A. Popular Telescopic Astronomy. 60 cts. 


What 
Rudyard Kipling 
Thinks of the 
Pocket Kodak 


“T can only say that [am amazed at the 
excellence of the littlke Kodak’s work.” 


Booklet free, tells all about it. 


Pocket 
Kodak 
loaded for 
12 pictures, 
2 im. 
$5.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


CABOT’S CREOSOTE 
SHINGLE STAINS 


Are 50 cheaper than paint, 

Cost 50 less to apply, 

Look 100¢ better than paint. 
The colors are softer and richer— 
nearer to nature—and the Creosote 
makes the wood impervious to decay. 


23 Samples of Stained Wood, with colored 
. sketches, sent on application. 
SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mfr., 81 Kitsy Sr., 


osToxn, Mass. 


Agents at all Central Points 


It’s easy to feed 


some people, but proper nourishment 
for the invalid, convalescent and dys- 
peptic is hard to obtain. 


Somatose 


is a perfect Food and Tonic for the pale, thin 
anzmic, dyspeptic and overworked. 
Somatose strengthens and nourishes ; re- 
stores the appetite and increases the weight. 
Somatose is for sale all druggtsts 
in 2-02.,%, 4 and 1-1b. tins. 
Sormatose - Biscuit, palatable and strengthening. 
Runkel Bros.’ Somatose - Cocoa, for nursing moth- 
ers, invalids and convalescents. A pleasant and strength- 
ening beverage for table use. Runkel Bros.” Soma. 
tose ~- Chocolate for eating and drinking. 
All druggists. Descriptive pamphlets of 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 


HARTSHORN'S 


NOTICE 


NAME THUS LABEL 
ANO GET 
THE GENUINE 
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About People 


—It is stated in Royalist circles at Paris 
that the Pope will present the golden rose this 
year to the wife of Prince Ferdinand of Bul- 
garia. 

—According to the latest official statistics, 
Herr Krupp, the gunmaker, of Essen, is the 
wealthiest Prussian subject. He pays taxes on 
a declared income of nearly $1,800,000. 

—lIt is stated that King George of Greece 
said to one of the American athletes at the 
recent Olympic games that he lived in hope of 
visiting this country at a date not far distant. 

—The last survivor of those who rode on 
Stephenson’s first locomotive died recently in 
New Zealand. His name was Crawford Mar- 
ley, and he was eighty-three years old. He 
was asmall boy when the trial trip of the loco- 
motive was made, and secured permission to 
ride as a reward for helping to carry water to 
fill the tank. 

—Mr. Gladstone recently made a long speech 
at the opening of the North Wales and Liver- 
pool Railway, which, though only fifteen miles 
long, for the first time connects Wales directly 
with Liverpool, running over the Dee and 
under the Mersey. ° He explained that though 
his doctors had strictly forbidden his speaking 
at public meetings, he did not consider the 
opening of a railway to bea public celebration. 
Hawarden is on the line of the road. 

—Dr. Samuel Wilks, the new President of 
the Royal College of Physicians, is a clinical 
physician and pathologist of great repute. He 
entered Guy’s. in 1843, qualified in surgery 
in 1848, and was graduated M.D. in the Lon- 
don University in 1850. He isa Fellow of the 
Royal Society and a member of the Senate of 
the University of London. His lectures on 
diseases of the nervous system and his articles 
‘in the reports of Guy's Hospital are of world- 
wide celebrity. 

—Manuel Garcia, the once famous singer, 
lately celebrated the ninety-first anniversary of 
his birth. Garcia was born in Madrid in 13805. 
‘With his father he went to Naples, where he 
became a pupil of the tenor Anzani. In 1825 
he came to New York, where he sang, among 
others, the part of Figaro in “The Barber of 
Seville.” Later he became professor at the 
Paris Conservatory, and also at the Royal 
Academy of Music in London. Jenny Lind 
was one of his pupils. 

—As Queen Victoria was in France recently 
when the French census returns were taken, 
her name will be included among the residents of 
France. So, at least, itis asserted by a London 
paper, which points out that many other royal 
persons will also be registered in the schedules. 
Among them are the Prince of Wales, Prin- 
cess Beatrice, the King of the Belgians, Prin- 
‘cess Clementine, the Dowager Empress of 
Russia, the Czarowitz, the Grand Duke 
Michael, the Grand Duke Alexis, the Grand 
Duchess Olga, the Duke of Leuchtenberg, the 
Grand Duchess of Mecklenberg-Schwerin, and 
several others. 

— “Our readers will remember,” says the 
“ Westminster Gazette,” “ accounts that have 
appeared in this paper of ‘Another Father 
Damien,’ Don Unia, the lepers’ chaplain at 
the lazzaretto of Agua de Dios. After partial 
recovery from apparently hopeless illness, he 
resumed his work among the lepers, again fell 
sick, and was sent to Italy, but only to die. 
He passed away peacefully a little while ago 
at the mother house of his order (the’ Sale- 
sians), at Turin, having lived, indeed, few years, 
but a superabundantly full life. He did not 
die of leprosy. He succumbed to a complica- 
tion of maladies contracted in the arid and 
sorching mountains of Colombia.” 

—A writer in the “ Youth’s Companion ” 
recalls a story that illustrates Bismarck’s mag- 
nanimity in his earlier days. Count Rechberg 
called on him once to show him a dispatch 
from his Government instructing the Count 
to vote with Prussia at the next meeting of the 
Diet. Bismarck read the document and re- 
turned it to the Count, saying: “This is evi- 
dently a mistake.” Rechberg, in his turn, 
looked at the sheet and changed color. Instead 
of the official letter, he had, by mistake, handed 
to Bismarck the secret instructions he had 
received concurrently, calling upon him, 
while openly countenancing Prussia, to use his 
utmost endeavors to cause the other German 


States to vote against the measure. For a 
moment both statesmen looked at each other 
inssilence. Then Bismarck said: “ Don’t be 
upset! You never intended giving me the 
letter. Ergo, you never gave it to me; ergo, 
I know nothing about the whole matter.” 

—A recent unfounded statement that Jean 
Ingelow was at the point of death has brought 
out the following talk about her quiet life: 
She lives with her bachelor brother in a quaint 
little house in Kensington, where she indulges 
in her special passion and pastime—the cul- 
tivation of flowers. Although her home is 
minute in size, the conservatories attached to 
it are worthy a mansion, and the roses which 
bloom all the year round in the glass-covered 
summertand are unrivaled in splendor of color 
and beauty of growth. Another hobby of 
Miss Ingelow’s is birds. She has an aviary 
built out of the conservatory, which in its 
turn opens into the drawing-room, and nothing 
delights the old lady more than to set the birds 
free among the flowers, and to watch them as 
she sits writing at her desk. Perhaps this 
taste for two of the loveliest things in nature 
has something to do with the freshness and 
youth that are characteristic of her most suc- 
cessful poems. 


All Souls’ Free Historical 


Lectures 

The fifth annual series of Free Historical 
Lectures under the auspices of All Souls’ 
Church (Brooklyn, N. Y.) are being given on 
Friday afternoons in April and May in All 
Souls’ Church, South Ninth Street, near Bed- 
ford Avenue. The marked success of these 
lectures in previous years hardly need be re- 
cited. Large audiences of the children of the 
public schools have filled the church, and the 
admirable essays presented in competition for 
the prizes each year have testified to the 
impression made upon the young people. 
The subjects for the present year are as 
follows : 

Four Early American Statesmen: Samuel 
Adams, by the Rev. S. A. Eliot; Benjamin 
Franklin, by the Rev. E. C. Bolles, D.D.; 
Thomas Jefferson, by Thomas G. Shearman ; 
Patrick Henry, by the Hon. F. W. Hinrichs. 

Scholars in classes averaging fifteen years 
and upwards are invited. Tickets are given 
to all who desire them. The acceptance of a 
ticket is a virtual pledge to attend faithfully 
all the lectures. A limited number of tickets 
to seats in the gallery will be furnished to 
adults at fifty cents for the course. At least 
three prizes will be offered this year to the 
scholars preparing the best essays on the sub- 
ject to be announced. One of the prizes is 
offered by the Mayor of Brooklyn. 


After a Day’s Mard Work 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
It makes a delicious drink and relieves fatigue and de- 


to tatters in a vain 
attempt toclean them 


It makes 
brighter. 


PT 


An absolutely rfect 
sanitary filter. Filtering 
cylinder of rous rock, 
cleaned instantly by revolv- 
ing against automatic rock cleaner—without 
opening filter. No other filter has orcan have 
this device. Full description and prices of filtersin 
a book that will be mailed free toyou. Send postal 
forit. Also Gravity Filters—in which we use the 
Crystal Fountain Rock Tube. : 


. L. Squier Mfze. Co. 
Filter Buffalo, U.S.A 


A private house in a fine 
situation en ar- 


THE NEWTON ranged by a physician 
REST CURE 


ily disabled th 
WEST NEWTON, MASS. porarily disabled through 


nervous diseases. 


HOSE answering advertisements ap- 
pearing in The Outlook will confer a 
favor upon the advertiser as well as 

the publisher by mentioning this publication. 


pression. A grateful tonic. 

ARMSTR McKELVY 

“oo HE MISTRESS OF THE HOUSE 
— sae is always interested in having painting 
a done, and the great variety of shades 
FAHNESTOCE 
or combinations which can be produced by 
ECKSTEIN j een the use of 
ATLANTIC | 

PRADLEY ‘ 
Pure White Lead 
JEWETT 
een | and the Tinting Colors will afford her an 
pea opportunity to exercise her judgment and 
suruan } cua taste and secure the best and most durable 
COLLIER paint. The brands shown in list are genu- 
st. Lois | ine. For colors use the NaTionAL 
sme Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. No 
soun trouble to make or match a shade. 
MORLEY ae Pamphlet giving valuable information and card showing samples 
Cleveland. of colors tree; also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 

SALEM Salem. M designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 
CORNELL ——— upon application to those intending to paint. 
NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


Louisv ile, 


. 1 Broadway, New York. 


| 
= Don’t Rub = 
Your Clothes on 
with poor soap. Save 
your time and health 
by using 
Sunlight 
} Harrison Sts., New York. = 
RYSTAL 
FOUNTAIN 
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Dr. Rainstord on Mission Work 


A correspondent of The Outlook having 
sent us the following newspaper extract asking 
whether it correctly reported the views of Dr. 
Rainsford, we referred it to Dr. Rainsford him- 
self, who has kindly made a statement con- 
cerning it which we gladly print herewith. 
We do not need to say that Dr. Rainsford and 
his parish are doing as much for the un- 
churched masses as any Protestant religious 
organization in New York. His opinion, with 
which we heartily agree, is that systematic work 
among the children and families with children 
is more important and more productive of good 
results for the same amount of effort than 
attention devoted exclusively to the lowest 
outcasts. In other words, it is better that the 
crowding into missions of the young and grow- 
ing should exclude the most dissolute than 
that the attracting of the dissolute should 
crowd out those who have greater possibilities 
in them, and therefore greater needs. The 
extract is as follows: 


Unless strangely misquoted by the New York 
daily press, the Rev. Dr. Rainsford stands commit- 
ted to aremarkable statement of tacts. He is cred- 
ited with yg | at a recent meeting of philan- 
thropic workers, that, after eight years of untirin 
mission work and the expenditure of thousands o 
dollars, he has not seen as the reward of his labor 
three men saved from the lowest strata of the slums. 
The immense machinery of the great and active 
parish of St. George’s, the devotion of all its work- 
ers, lay and clerical, the money poured by rich men 
into its coffers for this especial end of saving and 
uplifting, not merely the poor and destitute, but the 
outcast and criminal as well—all these, he tells us, 
have been thrown away, and the only hope for the 
mission priest and worker in this deepest slough of 
all lies in snatching the children from its foulness 
while their minds are open and impressionable, and 
the habits of their environment not yet hardened 
into fixity. 

Surely this is a very terrible truth, if truth it be—a 
matter which moralists will do well to ponder seri- 
ously. But is it true that a hardened sinner cannot 
be saved from his evil life through the instrumental 
ity of any machinery of church ordinances, or the 
prayers and self-sacrifice and passionate zeal of good 
men and women who love their neighbors as them- 
selves ?>—Leslie’s Weekly, February 13, 18%. 


The following is Dr. Rainsford’s letter: 


The Editor of The Outlook has called my atten- 
tion to the above quotation from “ Leslie’s Weekly” 
of February 13, 1896, which paper, no doubt without 
intention, does not state correctly what I said onthe 
occasion it refers to. 

For many years a part of the activity of my parish 
went to the maintenance and development of a 
Rescue Mission on Avenue A. At first the work 
carried on there was purely rescue work. Wetriedto 
reach the lowest class of “ bums” and outcasts. Gradu- 
ally the work of the mission underwent,a change. 
The people in the immediate n2ighborhood began 
to come to the mission and their children to come to 
the Sunday-school, and as they came the waifs ceased 
coming, unless on those evenings when food was 
provided. I do not, of course, mean that all ceased 
to come, but that this class had very slight repre 
sentation. We did not, however, at all cease our 
efforts to reach them. The methods we used I did 
not always approve of. They were largely the emo- 
tional methods still too much in vogue in rescue 
missions. 

In the early years of my ministry in New York I 
felt the inadequacy of these methods. I feel it much 
more strongly to-day. 1 think the common plan of 
wringing testimony from supposedly saved drunken 
men is a terribly wrong and false plan. 

However, I pass on to speak of results. This 
phase of our mission, as I said, grew less and less 
important. It is, therefore, quite inaccurate tor any 
one to say that any considerable part even “ of the 
immense machinery of a great and active parish was 
devoted to this special class of our poor neighbors.” 
Still, we did devote to them a great deal of time and 
work, and money too. The details of working among 
them I had to leave to those who carried on that 
work. If you cannot doa work yourself, I always 
think the best thing you can do is to let those whom 
you employ to do it work their own way. 

Year by year, | gathered together as well as I 
could such results as were obtainable among this 
class of destitute loafer, and grew increasingly dis- 
satished with the whole business. I felt that, for me 
at least, duty lay in another direction. I must ask 
myself the question, Where could such work, such 
energy, such money as were at my dis; osal be used so 
as to produce the best i:esults for Christ and his 
Church in our neighborhood? And I soon came to 
the conclusion that far more could be accomplished 
by working among those families who had passed 
away from church influence and whose very often 
neglected children—children forced to leave school 
too early. forced to work for their own bread—were 


all the time in danger of going to recruit the 
abandoned and outcast class. 

Looking back on all our work in Avenue A Mis- 
sion now, and summing it up, | would say that by far 
the greatest results obtained are among the young 
people who join the Sunday-school ; next after this, 
among the fathers and mothers of the neighborhood. 
In this case several have been saved, | believe, from 
drink and from descending into the lower class of 
outcasts; and among the outcasts themselves and 
tramps and “ bums ” little or nothing of permanent 
good, so far as I can learn, has been done. Of course, 
when I say this, I do not for a moment mean that 
good has not been done; I merely mean that we are 
not in a position to judge ofit. Once a man becomes 
a wanderer, it isterribly hard to stop the wandering 
propensity. Once he has let go of work, and the 
family tie exists for him no longer, he is a hard man 
to save. 

Where the Rescue Mission is surrounded by care- 
fully prepared machinery and by well-trained work- 
ers, whose whole attention is devoted to this class, 
of course better results may be hoped for. But my 
work in St. George’s has been to reach a neighbor- 
hood in which very few of the working class—scarcely 
any, indeed—went to a Protestant place of worship. 

W. S. RAINSFORD. 

St. George’s Rectory, New York City. 


Not a Patent 
Medicine. 


Insomnia 


shows trouble with the brain, indi- 
cating the need of a Brain Tonic,es- 
pecially one containing phosphorus. 


Freligh’s Tonic 


A Phosphorized Cerebro-Spinanr 


acts differently from opiates and 
bromides; gives food to the brain; 
tones up the nervous system to the 
normal pitch. Nature intended man 
to sleep. 
Prescribed and endorsed by forty 
thousand physicians. Sample by 
mail, 25 cts.; regular bottle, $1.00, 
100 doses. Concentrated, prompt, 
powerful. Descriptive pamphlet, 
full directions, testimonials, etc.. 
mailed to any address. 


I, O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Futton Street, New Yor« Ciry. 


Formula on 
Every Bottle. 


A Metal $10 Bill 


Something quite remarkable came into the 
redemption division of the Treasury at Wash- 
ington a short time ago. It was a thin plate 
of silver, about two feet long, into the surface 
of which a $10 silver certificate had been 
pressed in such a manner as to incorporate its 
substance actually with that of the metal. It 
was a brand-new bill, and in the process had 
been squeezed out to about twice its original 
size. Nevertheless, it was perfectly recogniz- 
able. A statement accompanied it to the 
effect that a workman in a silverware-factory 
had dropped the bill accidentally upon a plate 
of silver as the latter was passing through a 
rolling-machine. This explanation being sat- 
isfactory, a fresh $10 certificate was returned 
to the loser.—Z xchange. 


THE 


HANDY BINDER 


for The Outlook, made to hold compactly 


and conveniently twenty-six numbers, will 


be sent by mail on receipt of sixty cents. 

For CouGcus, ASTHMA, AND THROAT Dits- 
ORDERS, use “ Brown's Bronchial Troches.’ Sold 
only in boxes. Avoid imitations. 


BUFFALO 


WATER 


For the B abi es ! Its value in the preparation of Artificial Food 


for Infants and Disorders of Teething Infants 


HUNTER McGUIRE, M.D., LL.D., President and Professor of Clinical Surgery, University College of 
Richmond, Va., referring to Spring No. 2, 
’ For some time ithi in the preparation of artificial food for infants. Cow's 
I have been using Buffalo Lithia Water milk is the substitute usually resorted to when the mother is 
not able to suckle her child and it is impossible to get a wet-nurse. One serious objection, along with many others, to 
cow’s milk, is its acidity. Human miik is always alkaline, but cow’s milk, except when the animal is fed entirely upon 
grass, is almost always acid. This is the principal reason why the milk of cows disagrees with many babies, and lime 
water is often added to the milk to correct the acidity. I believe the long-continued use of lime water is hurtful to 
digestion, and last summer, when I was feeding two of my own children on cow’s milk, and found the nurse adding 
lime water to ‘prevent colic and intestinal derangement, which the food otherwise produced, I directed her to use 
in preparing the food, with immediate and continued good results. The 


S 
Buffalo Lithia Water, ie." 2, water was added until the milk lost its acidity and was neutral or alkaline.” 


Dr. JOHN H. TUCKER, of Henderson, N.C., President of the Medical Society of North Carolina, etc., 
writes: “I have observed marked beneficial results from its use (Spring No, 1) in the disorders of teething infants. 
| have sent many patients of this class to the Springs for the use of this water, and without exception they have 
returned to me cured or greatly benefited.” 

BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is for sale by druggists generally, or in cases of one dozen half- 
gallon bottles, $5.00, f. o. b. at the Springs. Descriptive pamphlets sent FREE to any address. 
SPRINGS OPEN FOR GUESTS FROM JUNE 1isth TO OCTOBER Ist 
PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, Virginia (on the Atlantic and Danville R. R.). 


$| LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN $| 


Solid Gold Pen—Hard Rubber Engraved Holder—Simple Construction — Always Ready — 
Never Blots — No better working pen at any price. 
Mailed complete, boxed, with filler, for 1.00. Your money back—i/ you want it. Agents Wanted. 
LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., Room 5, 108 Fulton St., New York 
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LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PFN 


‘Where Dirt Gathers, 
Waste Rules.” 
Use 
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taining this week sixty-eight pages. he’ sub- 
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all subscriptions in the United States, Canada 
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be sent. Otherwise it is assumed that a continu- 
ance of the subscription is desired. 
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In Aid of Armenia 


Miss Clara Barton, President of the Red 
Cross, cables to the National Armenian Relief 
Committee as follows : 


Coan 17. 
Trask, New York. Hubbellin charge of the Red 
Cross Relief Expedition at Marash repOrts April 
13: “ Three thousand sick of typhus, ipCluding the 
English Consul.” Onthe he reports: “ Sickness 
at Zeitoun increasing, with fostyt hyd ty deaths daily. 
Great and immediate need for funds.” General con- 
dition for relief work favorable. Barton. 


The National Armenian Relief Committee 
in giving Out this appeal from Miss Barton 
adds that it cannot refrain from reminding the 


American people, of all classes and sections, 
that Miss Barton undertook this sacred work 
of relief only in response to the urgent request 
of the public, and the assurance that the work 
would be generously maintained to the end. 
“ Not one-fifth of the $500,000 needed to carry 
on the relief work, on the smallest calculation 
made, has yet been given, and yet the need 
and facilities for carrying on the relief are 
greater now than ever. In fact, unless the 
people are aided until the next crop is secured, 
all the money thus far spent through the vari- 
ous agencies will be practically thrown away, 
and thousands will inevitably perish of pesti- 
lence and starvation. The Christianity and 
honor of the American people are at stake, as 
well as the lives of the survivors of the massa- 
cres, most of whom are helpless and innocent 
women and children.” 


THE ARMENIAN FUND 


Previously acknowlefiged $5,688 66 
W. L.. A., 00 
H. E. D., University, N. Dak............. 5 00 
G. G. W., 5 00 
G. A., London, England. .............+++. 5 07 
“Savin Hill”... 5 00 
A Subecriber 1 00 
S. H., cece 10 00 
D. H. C., Middletown, Conn.... .......... 30 
A Friend, Englewood, N. J.............++. 5 00 
M. F. cece 2 00 
Senior Y. P. S. C. E., Durand, Wis....... 2 0 
Junior Y. P. S. C. E., Durand, Wis....... 1 50 
Miss C. N. T., Charles City, lowa......... 10 00 
Anonymous, Milwaukee, Wis.............. 1 00 
C. A. B., North Lansing, N. Y............ 1 00 
Total tO cece $6,265 73 


Correction.—In our issue for April 4 we credited 
$5.00 to A. S. L., Brooklyn, N. Y.; it should have 
been A. S. L., Brookton, N. Y. 


A Good Child 


is meee healthy, and both conditions are devel- 
oped by use of proper food. The Gail Borden Eagle 

and Condensed Milk is the best infant’s food ; so 
easily prepared that improper feeding is inexcusable 
and unnecessary. 


Art Academy 
of Cincinnati 


adjoining the Art Museum in Eden Park. An 
endowed institution whose income enables it 
to offer unusual opportunities for art education 
at almost nominal cost. Complete courses in 
Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Wood Carving, 
etc., etc. Home and Foreign Scholarships. 
Sifimer Term from June 22d to August 29th, 
and Regular Term from September 14th to 
June Ist. For circular and other information 
address DirEctTOoR, Art Academy, Eden Park, 
Cincinnati. 


DECORATIVE,DU RABLE, 
AND BEST 


for Dwellings, Churches, or Business Houses. Ceil- 
ings of any shape, old or new. Send for Catalogue. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 29 Cherry St., N.Y. 


PISO'S CURE FOR 1, 
Syrup Use 


Hest 
“ in time. Sold by druggists 


CONSUMPTION 


Macbeth lamp-chimneys are 
perfect, besides being made 
of tough glass. 

But you want the one that 
is made for your lamp. Let 


us send you the Index ; free. 


Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 


The 
improved 
Perfection 
Cake Tin 


enables you to remove 
without breaking the 
ate cake or 
ps batter from 
e mail 3 round 
or 2square layer tins for 
50c. Catalogue showing 
11 styles free.. 
Agents wanted. 
GEO. C, VINING, Mer., 
Household Specialties, 
22 to 25 Randolph St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 


in excess of thirty. 


MOTHER’S ASSISTANT, goveraess, useful com- 
panion, take charge of an invalid or elderly people—or 


man would appre reciated. City or country. ou ie 
travel. LABLE, 63 Court St. Brooklyn, N. 


A MIDDLE-AGED SCOTCH PROTESTANT 


NURSE, with much experience in nqerital and private 
nursin , desires a re- ~engagemen. hest re 
from p 1ysicians and patients. $40 per month 


Address No. 740, care of Getlook 


TO RENT from June 15 for the summer (family going 
to Europe), a large country ville, alli improvements, com- 
pletely grand shady lawn, 
cows, stab] e, comfort, our from New York. 
Address L. E. S., 138 W. 4th St., at Vernon, N. 


AN EXPERIENCED HOUSEKEEPER, with 
gueqment reference, desires a position in school or private 
famil as had a wide experience in the care of children 
and ali matters pertaining to the comfort of a household. 
Address No. 687, Outlook Office. 


A MIDDLE-AGED AMERICAN WOMAN 
desires position as nousensener or nurse to an invalid or 
elderly lady, 2 OF, as poe ers helper; willing to go in the 
country. reference. Address L. A.., x 13, care 
Selleck, Conn. 


WANTED-—By lady of refinement and culture, a good 
reader, position as companion, secretary, to teach h Enelish 
and music, or take charge of a ‘home and children. a 
ences Fiven an and requested. Address Miss B., No. 739, 
care of Outlook. 


SUMMER COTTAGES TO. delightfully 
situated in beautiful “Casco Bay,” look ing, upon the 
lovely harbor and city of Portland, Mak ents from 
$100 to $400; allfurnished. A. M. SMITH, Portland, Me. 


AT EAST ORANGE, N.J.—An attractive fur- 
nished room, closets, bath, gas, large sha 


ded grounds with 
board if preferred. Three minutes from ‘hurch 
Station. eferences. Address No. 691, care Outlook. 


COMPETENT LADY, speaking French, German, 
English fluently, accustomed to travel, wishes to go abroad 
as companion or chaperon in June. Satisfactory refer- 
ences. Miss Bapst. 73 Auburn St., Paterson, N. 


BUSINESS COLLEGE PRINCIPAL, why has 

$2 000 to invest in a one-half interest in flourishing business 

ollege—real estate worth more than investment—address 
Zz E. DODDS, Fayette, O. 


WANTED—For the summer, position as tutor bya 
successful college preparatory teacher (lady) of E renee 
and German. paignest references. Address “GERM 
No. 640, The Outlook 


AMERICAN PROTESTANT GENTLEWO- 
MAN would like position as housekeeper, Companion. or 
attendant. No objection te Spuntey or travel. Highest 
reference. Address ABILITY, 21 Bible House, N. 


CHARMING HOME for young ladies on Massa- 
chusetts coast with lady of wide experience in chaperoning. 
Delightful climate: fine bathing: social advantages. For 
particulars address No. 738, care The Outlook. 


A WIDOW LADY of intelligence, experience, and 
refinement desires a position as housekeeper or matron. 
Address L. B. H., No. 737, Outlook Office. 


FOR RENT—A furnished apartment in Hotel Sevillia 
—parlor, two. and the summer. Ad 
dress M. , 117 West 58th St., N. Y. 


WANTED-—A position as cr compamon 
in the country. Adiress J., No. 700, care of The Outlook. 
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LOUNGING ROBE. 


Dainty Comforts 
For My Lady 


The Arnold Lounging Robe 


made of teazle-down cloth. Only takes a minute 
to get in it and it’s luxuriously comfortable when 
you do. Every woman who has seen it says it's 
“just the thing.’’ 
cording to finish. 


The Arnold Nightingale 


Comfortable 
and pretty. The most convenient wrap ever made. 
For invalids 
Price, $2 to $5. 


Price, $2.75 or $3.50, ac- 


made of French or outing flannel. 


A comfort evenings on the piazza. 
it seems almost a necessity. 


For sale by leading dry goods houses generally. 
f your dealer does not keep them, write to 


NIGHTINGALE, 


: THE NOVELTY KNITTING COMPANY, 332 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


EDUCATIONAL 


New York City 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U. 
Established 1855. 3 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


Ceachers New York (Mornincsipe HeiGcuTs, 
20TH Street, West). — Department 
College of the Kindergarten. Three dis- 

tinctive features: (2) Completeness. In 
addition to what is usually found in such courses, regular 
instruction in ‘instrumental music for the kindergarten, 
with piano practice, is offered. (See adv. in Outlook for 

April 18 and May 2.) 

Watter L. Hervey, President. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
8sth and 86th Strects, New York 


Miss Peebles and Miss Thompson’s 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 


30, 32, and 34 East 57th St., New York 
Special students admitted. 


WEST SIDE GIRLS’ SCHOOL FOR SALE}. 


Immediate possession and income. Address WEST 
SIDE, No. 654, Outlook Office. 


A Columbia College 
Boys Summer Abroad graduate desires totale 
two or three boys abroad forthe summer. Five years’ expe- 
rience. Address COMMANDANT, No. 645, Outlook Office. 


California 


OMONA COLLEGE, Claremont, Cal.—Full 
. College courses leading to degrees of B A., 


Degrees recognized by University of California 
other similar graduate schools. Sve miles 
rrom Los Angeles. An Academic course reparatory 
school preparing for all jpetitutons connected with the 
College . BALDWIN, President. 


Connecticut 


AIRFIELD ACADEMY.—HOME SCHOOL 

FOR BOYS. Fits for business orcollege. Genuine 

home ; individual teaching; healthful; 50 miles from New 
York. Francis H. Brewer, A.M.., Prin., Fairfield, Ct. 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY 


LS we $500 to $700. City advantages for culture and 
Rural 
iss SARA J. SMITH, Principal, Hartford, Conn. 


TYME, Boxwo0d School for Girls 


— and pollegs preparatory. Special advantages 


in Artand Music. e department for gitls under 
twelve. Mrs. RICHARD SILL GRISWOLD. 
Massachusetts 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


TELEPHONE, BOSTON, 775-2 
Teachers furnished for all grades of public and private 
schools, Specialists-in any desired branches, 
Tutors and Governesses. 


Massachusetts 


New York 


SOUTH HADLEY, MASS 


MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE offers three 


courses. Musicand Art. Library, Laboratories, Cabinets. 
and Observatory. The sixtieth year opens Sept. 17th, 1896 
Board and tuition, $250. Mrs. E.S. MEAD, President, 


Michigan 


University of Michigan 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 29 till August 7 


Nineteen departments (including Law). 
Seventy courses offered. For full informa- 
tion apply to the Secretary of the University, 
JAMES H. WADE, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


TROY, N. Y. 
EMMA WILLARD SCHOOL 


Preparation for all colleges open to women: four years 
academic course; graduate —"e departments of music 
and art. 83d year cpene Sept. 2 

fARY AL ‘KNOX, Principal. 


Ohio 


1020 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls. 


res for all Colleges open to women. 
Feirat erm begins September 23. 


Pennsylvania 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 


Miss Baldwin’s School for Girls. 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. Within five years. 
more than fifty pupils have entered Bryn Mawr College 
from this school. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar 
Wellesley. Diploma given in both General and College- 
Preparatory Courses. School Building especially con- 
structed for school purposes. Tennis Courts and Gym- 


New Hampshire 


COLBY ACADEMY, New London, N. H. 


$200 to $250 a Year. 44th Year. 
Send for Catalogue. Rev. Gro. W. Gite, 


New York 


ADIRONDACKS. Lake Placid 
FRENCH RECREATION CLASS Also College 


Preparation. 

Limited Party of Girls. Camp very comfortable and beau- 

situated. Mademoiselle 
74th St., New York, N. Y. 


W 1] i] for the higher 
e S ege of 
ung women. 
The catalogue gives full information oad entrance re- 
quirements, courses of study, scholarships, ex nece. etc 
ene will be mailed upon application to Wi LIAM E. 
WATERS, Ph.D., President, Aurora, N. 


ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL 


MANLIUS, N. 


Next term begins September 16th, 1896. 
Apply to WM. VERBECK. 


New York, Newburgh. 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls 


Academic and College-Preparato . Special, advantages 
in Art and Music. Certificate admits to Vassar and 
Wellesley. 

One and a half hours from New York. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY 


60th year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Gov- 
ernment Academics, and Business. U.S. Army officer 
detailed at Riverview b RF Secretary of War 

Josern B. Bisser, A.M., Principal, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Sing-Sing-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 


OSSINING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Prepares for college. Advance courses in Art and 
Music. Albert Ross Parsons, Musical Director. One 
hour from New York. European party sails June 27th 
2th year begins Sept. 23d. Miss C. C. Futter, Principal. 


For cireulars address 
Miss FLorence Principal. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE Mawr, 


A college for women. Offers undergraduate grad- 
uate instruction. Awards annually two European Fel- 
lowships (value $500), seven Graduate Sc gx (value 
$200 to $300), and nine Resident Graduate Fel rene 
(value $525), in Greek, Latin, English, German, and Teu- 
tonic Philology. Romance Languages, History or Politi- 
cal Science thematics, Chemistry, , and mology. Com- 
petition open till April 15th 1 undergraduate and 
graduate courses in these departments and in Philosoph 
and Physics. Courses in Archzology and Geology, an 
graduate courses in Semitic Languages. For gene 
program or graduate pamphlet, address as above. 


Cincinnati 
Conservatory 
of Music 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress 
Established 1867 
A thorough Musical education 
after the methods of foremost 
European Conservatories. 


Students are prepared for positions in 
Schools and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and 
for the Stage, in Concert or Oratorio. 

Students from the city and vicinity, as well 
as those from abroad, can enter at any time 
during the School Year and Summer Term. 

Young ladies from a distance find a home 
in the Conservatory Building, where they can 
pursue their studies under the supervision of 
the Directress. For Catalogue address 

Miss CLARA BAuR, 
Fourth & Lawrence Sts. Cincinnati, O. 
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Your plans for the summer can be much 
easier arranged (if you are looking for a 
summer resort) if you write the Recreation 


Department, Te Outlook, 13 Astor PI.,N.Y. 


Summer Resorts 


Deer Park, on the Crest of the Alleghanies 


To those contemplating a trip to the mountains 
in search of health or pleasure, Deer Park, on the 
crest of the Alleghany Mosntains. 3,000 feet above 
the sea-level, offers such varied attractions as a de- 
lightful atmosphere during both day and night, pure 
water, smooth, winding roads through the moun- 
tains and valleys, and the most picturesque scenery 
in the Alleghany range. The hotel is equipped wit 
all adjuncts conducive to the entertainment, pleas- 
ure, and comfort of its guests. 

There are also a number of furnished cottages with 
facilities for housekeeping. 

The houses and grounds are supplied with abso- 
lutely pure water, piped from the celebrated “ Boil- 
ing Springs,” and are lighted with electricity. Deer 
Park is on the main line of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad. and has the advantages of its splendid 
Vestibuled Limited Express trains between the East 
and West. Season excursion tickets, good for return 
passage until October 31, will be placed on sale at 
greatly reduced rates at ‘all principal ticket offices 
throughout the countr 

The season at Deer Park commences June 22, 1896. 

For full information as to rates, rooms, etc., ad- 
dress George D. DeShields, Manager, Deer Park, 
Garrett County, Maryland. 


Southern Pacific Co.’s “Sunset Route” have re- 
moved from 343 to 49 Broadway, northwest corner 
of Leonard Street, where they will be glad to receive 
their friends and will be in position to furnish the 
fullest information as to freight and ticket rates to 
all points in Texas, New and Old Mexico, Arizona, 
California, Oregon, Hawaiian Islands, . Japan, China, 
India, Australia, and Around the World Southern 
Ogden,’ and“ Shasta” 

‘rancisco, Portland, 


Pacific Company (* Sunset.’ 
Routes), New Orleans to San 
and Ogden ; Houston and Texas Central R. R.,San 
Antonio and Arkansas Pass Railway, to fishing 
and hunting grounds and all other points in Texas; 
Mexican International Rk. R.,toall points in Mexico 
City and Old Mexico; Pacitic Mail S.S. Company, 
Occidental and Oriental S.S .Company, to Hawaiian 
Islands, J Japan. China, India, Australia, and Around 
the Worl Morgan Steamship Lines, to New 
Orleans, New Orleans to Texas. to Florida, Hav ana, 
and Central America. Edwin Hawley, A. G. ° 


Mgr., L. H. Nutting, E. P. Agt., 49 Broadway. ‘and 
No. I Battery Pl Place (W ashington Building), New 
York; S Morse, G. P. & , New Orleans, 


2. Goodman. G.P.& T. San rancisco,Cal. 


TO HOTEL PROPRIETORS 
If You Want | How To ADVERTISE 
to Know A SUMMER HOTEL 
send for a copy of 


Hicks’ Advertisers’ Guide 


SEASON OF 1896 


containing lists of suitable newspapers and the rates for 
advertising. 


WILELIAM HICKS 
Advertising Agent, 132 Nassau Street, New York. 


TO HOTEL PROPRIETORS 


Proprietors of first-class city or summer hotels desiring 
a manager, or one to take charge of steward’s department, 
are requested to address the advertiser, who has nearee- 
ments of the highest character for either position. Address 
G., No. 592, care Recreation Department, The Outlook. 


TRAVELERS’ R. R. GUIDE Formerly 


» pletons’. 
R. R. Maps and Time-Tables. Conveniently Indexed. 
Monthly—25 cents. 


24 Park Place, N. 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 
Raymond & Whitcomb Tours 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED 


Parties will leave New York May 16, 


on the steam- 


ship *‘La ‘Touraine,” of the French Line; May 23 
and June 20 on the steams! up “Campama,” of the 
Cunard Line; and July 
7 on the = steamship 
“Lahn,” of the North 
German Lloyd Line. 
(;reat Britain, Norway, 


Swedea, Denmark, Rus- 

sia, Austria-Huag rary, (Germany, Switzerland, 

France, Hoiland, and Belgium will be visited iaa leisure ty 

Sojyourns in the great apit. ils and art centers. 

Parties will | leave New York in Juiy and August for 

comprehensive tours aller the Hawaiian Islands, 
Japan, and China, the first- 
named date including the 
Hawaiian Trip, Both this 
and the Onent: il rout will 
be very full and attractive. 


ther tours during the 
spring, summer, and autumn a Califeraia, Colorado, 
Alaska, the Vellowstone National Park. etc. 
RAILROAD AND STEAMSHIP TICKETS TO 


ALL POINTS 
Send for circulars, mentioning information desire’. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOME 
31 East Fourteenth st., Cor. Union Sq., West, 
New York, 


Tours and Travel 


International Navigation Company’ Ss 


Lines 
SAILING EVERY WEDNESDAY 


From Piers 14 and 15, North River, New York 
(foot of Fulton St.) 


AMERICAN LINE 


NEW YORK—SOUTHAMPTON (London--Paris) 


St Paul... April 29, 10 a.m. | Paris (Sat.) June 13, 10 A.M. 
New York. “May 6, 10 a.m. | New York, June 17, 10 A.M. 
Paris. . May 13, 10 a.m. | St Louis .. June 24, 10 A.M. 
St Paul....May 20, 10 a.m. | St Paul _July 1, 10 A.M. 
New York. May 27, 10 a.m. | Paris..(Sat.) July 4, 10 a.m. 
St Louis une 3, 10 a.m. | New Tape. . uly 8, 16 A.M. 
Berlin (Sat. ) une 6, 10 St Louis... July 15, 10 A. 
St Paul. une 10, 10 a.m. 1 St Paul... . July 22, 10 a.» 


RED STAR LINE 


NEW YORK—ANTWERP 


Westernland, Apr.29,l2noon | Westernland, Jne.3, 12 noon 
Southwark, May 6, 12 noon Berlin (Sat.) June 6, 10 a.m. 
Noordland, May 13, 12 noon | Southwark, June 10, 0:30A.M. 
Friesland, May 20. .12no0on Noordland, June 17, l2noon 
Kensingt’n, May27, 10:30A.M. | Friesland. 24, l2noon 


INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 
6 Bowling Green, New York 


32 So. Clark St., 


ca 
(09 Market St. (Grand Jotel Blade ), San Francisco. 


Tours and Travel 


MALLORY STEAMSHIP LINES 
Delightful Ocean Trips to the Port: 
of Texas, Georgia, Florida. 

Tourists’ Tickets to all Winter Re- 
sorts in Texas, Colorado, California, 


Mexico, Geor ia, Florida, Our 
Satchel Handbook ” mailed 
free. H. LLO RY & CO., 

Pier 20. E. R. . N 
UROPE, 1896 season 
38 Da 8, all ex MOSS. 
66 ne . 8400 


Circulars upon application. 
ELIAS BROOKINGS, 54 Madison Ave., Springfield, Mass. 


vacan- 


85 Daysi in Eu rope «i cles in limited 


parcy to visit 
England, France, Bel 
Italy, Gibralta Brof CAM ILLE 
THURWANGE R, 31 Tienes Building, Boston. 


Tion TRIP To EUROPE 


VACATION TRIP TO 


Conducted by prot, _H. B. Richardson, Amherst College, 
Amherst, Mass. rely attractive programme. Terms 
most reasonable. ll particulars sent on application. 


EUROPEAN TOURS (¢ 


Limited party, personally aensecns by Dr. 
and Mrs. Paine, now forming. Unequaled e430 
arrangements. Terms reasonable. Address > e 


H.S. PAINE, M.D., Glens Falls, N. Y. 


High Class Escorted 
Private Party to Europe 


By popular Mediterranean route, sailing from New_York 
Saturday, a duly lith, by the elegant North German L aoye 


express 5S Ems,”” accompanied throughout by t 
Rev. Lou if AL BERT BANKS l il Hanson 
Place, Brooklyn, N. Y., assisted by thoroughly efficient 


European conductors, visiting the em cities of Italy, 
Switzerland, Germany, Holland, Belgium, France, 
land, Scotland, and vale sixty days’ tour; all include 

three meals dail ation, carriage drives, sight- 


seeing. $465.00. embership limited. Correspondence 
aveee A »ply to Dr. Banks. or HE GAZE & 
SON 113 Broadway, New York ; wo W ashin on 


Chicago, 
135 South Fifth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Early applica- 
tion desirable owing to the ropular'ty of the steamer. 


Mass.: 220 South Clark St., 


IDEAL PILGRIMAGE to 
EUROPEAN CATHEDRALS 


STRICTLY SELECT PARTY 


Bean paises and accompanied by Very Rev. CHAS. D. 

MS, Dean of Trinity Cathedral, of Cleveland, 
bet thoroughly experienced European Conductors. For 
TOUR HEN , 325 Supe- 
rior Cle may also be 
addressed to the Very Rev. Chas. D. Williams, Dean of 
Trinity Cathedral, No, 564 Euclid Ave., or to HENRY 
LEWIS, 325 Superior Street, C leveland, QO. 


COMPREHENSIVE SUMMER TOURS 


TO EUROPE 


leaving New York July 4, 7, and Il, 4. the grand 
Cunarders Lucania and Etruria, visiting England and the 
Continent of Kvrope,all from $185 
upwards, covering all expenses. Pamphlets and Gepaiioa 
itineraries of THOMAS H. HENDRIC the 
well-known tourist agent, 339 Fulton St., Br ia NW. . 


Clark's Excursions to Europe 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED 

Nests Cape party sails July 4, per ** Cam- 
pan 

I ‘all Palestine party sails Sept. 5, per steamer 
* New York.’ 

Parties for Europe at frequent intervals. 

Ocean Tickets by all lines. Choice berths. 

Tickets for individual travelers to all parts of the wor!d 
at lowest rates. 

Send for Clark’s Tourist Gazette, containing full par- 


ticulars, maps. 
FRANK C. CLARK, lll Broadway, N.Y. 


Tourist Agt., 


THE FRAZAR TOURS 
TO EUROPE 


Tenth Season 
Comprehensive Tours 
ay %, june 6, 20, 24, and 
Inc luding British Isles, 
(rermany 
Austria, Switze rand, Italy, an 
france. Send for itineraries and 
references to 
Mrs. FRAZAR & CO. 
lanagers of Foreign ‘Tours, 
7245 ‘Bull ding, 


ight 
sailing 
luly 4. 

if Niand, 


(Bridge of Sic chs) 


SUMMER IN FRANCE 


Two ladies will take a small party through Normandy 
and Brittany and the country along the Loire, visiting the 
cathedral cities ol northera France, ending with a three 
weeks stayin Pans. ‘Tour of nis ae days, leaving N. Y. 
June 20. Price moderate. Addr 

CARL TON PARTY. P. Massachusetts. 


DR. CHENEW’S PARTY 


tO UROPE., (9th season.) Personally conducted 
by ©. D. Cheney, M.D., and wife, of Haverhill, Mass. 
Limited to 25. 78days Cunard steamer, June 27 


KIMBALL’S TOURS 


in Re pad (8th season). Limited party sails June 24, on 
. Louis.”” Moderate price, comprehensive route. 
EDWIN C. KIMBALL 56 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 
EUROPE Ideal Tour. 250 miles of Coaching. 
Limited Party, b Cunard Steamers. 


Compare with others as to Quality and Cost. **( st. 
Address Rev. H. A. TODD, A.M., Corona (L. 4 4 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL 


including North Cape. to ten Experienced 
traveler. References. Mrs. A. C., No. 653. Outlook Office. 


Select party of ten young ladics for Three Months’ 
EUROPEAN TRAVEL | tems, 


Address PROFESSOR, No. 5%, care The Outlook. 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL 


for the summer of 18%. For particulars apply to Miss 
it ISEPHINE H. SHORT, 71 Hancock St., Boston. 
A lady 


EUROPEAN TRIP 


for the Pn of 189% wishes a few more to join her. 
Number limited to ten. Itinerary and terms on applica- 
tion. Mrs. S., No. 363, Outlook Office. 


SAILS JUNE 24. #575. Comprehen- 


European [our of 

days; very finest 

appointments ; nse included. Compare, and 
decide. ev. F. A. Gray, Nashua,N.H 


every ex 
Itinerary, &c., of 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


England 


CHESTER, ENGLAND rex 


EI. 


First-Class Hotel, the Rail- 


way by covered Way. Lift. ULD, Manager. 
Golden Lion Hotel 


This tavorite Inn was aoe in Snaheepeare s time as 
“Ye Peacocke Inn,” lol JOHN FRY, Prop. 


Germany 


First-class pension 


HANOVER, GERMANY with a private fam- 


ily. Good Goportuntty | to learn German. Address 
Mis. MARIE ROELFS, Grasway 11, Hanover, Germany. 


Holland 


HOLLAND 


AMSTERD AM 


AMSTEL HOTEL Stone 


Every moderate snbunt. Moder ate prices. 


T he largest hotel in 


families. 


\ 
\ 
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LTER’S SANITARIUM 


* Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said,” 
Let us to the country hie away. 


pue splay pue s} 
405 A1ZUNOD apew por) 


2 way} Aofua you am [jeys 


WALTER’S PARK (Wernersville), Pa. 


Walter’s Park is a grand mountain park of 500 acres, with its own Money-Order Post-Office, Long-Distance Telephone, with the most superb mountain air, 


absolutely free from malaria, mosquitoes, and rarely dew ; with magnificent mountain springs from granite rock, 1,000 feet above tide-water 
and chestnut forests ; 
is its central thought, the product of 20 years of earnest work. 
addition to the most comprehensive system of treatment, the largest range 
with the 


by travelers“ equal to anything in Europe or 
Jersey dairy; butter, 
eggs, fruits, and vege- 
tables fresh and sweet. 
Country Life with City Comforts. 


MASSAGE, SWEDISH MOVEMENTS (both mechanical and manual), 
Be careful to address correctly, always WALTER'S SANITARIUM, or ROBT. WALTER, 


erate. New illustrated catalogue free. 


America; 


WALTER’S SANITARIUM 


Electric light, Hydraulic Elevator, steam heat and open grates, 
Electricity (Static, Galvanic, 


with pine and cedar groves 


of appliances, 


; with scenery declared 
with splendid drives, excellent livery: our own 
It offers, in 


largest experience in applying them (25 years). 
Library, Post-Office, Telephone. BATHS, 
Faradic), Oxygen, Vacuum. Terms mod 
M.D., Walter's Park, Pa. 


Italy 


Lake of Como, Italy 


GRAND HOTEL BELLAGIO 


AND DEPENDANCE 


HOTEL VILLA SERBELLONI 


One of the finest Hotelsin Europe. The most beautiful 
site on the Italian Lakes. Verfect sanitary arrangements 
Electric light. Telegraph in the hotel. L. Brerrscumip, P. 


Switzerland 


Hotel Mont-Fieuri 


TERRITET MONTREUX 
LAKE OF GENEVA 


600 Meters Above the Sea 


First-class Hotel; most delightful and healthy 
situation ; splendid view over the lake and the Alps; 
highl, recommended to American tamilies; sum- 
mer and winter residence; lift, electric lights; mod- 
erate terms; omnibus at station Territet,. 

Circulars of The Outlook. 


LUCERNE, SWITZERLAND 
Hotel 


finest situation in 
F. HEFFEN, Prop. 


prices moderate ; opens April Ist. 


INTERLAKEN, SWITZERLAND 
Hotel »° Pension St. George 


Situated directly on the main promenade, opposite the park 
and the mountains. Cable-cars connect with steamboats 
and railroads. Highly recommended. C. LIcHTEN BERGER 


SUMMER COTTAGES 


FOR For summer months, a furnished 
cottage of eleven rooms, delightfully 
situated on high ground. For particulars address 
Box 407, Litchfield, Conn. 


Summer Cottages 


Furnished Houses for Rent 
Bridgeport 3 Fairfield, Conn. 


For the season of 1896. The finest beach on the 
Sound. Rates. $300 to $2,500. SO minutes trom 
Grand Centra! Station on 42d Street. Address 

T.C. Worvtn, 13 Franklin Block. Bridgep Conn. 


AKE Summer at 
GEORGE SILVER BAY 


Finely finished and completely furnished for house- 
keeping. Near hotel where meals can be furnished. 
For particulars address SILAS H. PAINE, The 
Dakota, 72d St., New York 


Hk ATSKEL Le ALG OF 

MIS CES WILLARD 
(the Eagle’s Nest Twilight Park, Haines Falls, 
New York, is offered By e4. for the coming season. It 
is two thousand feet above the sea, and commands a fine 
view of the Hudson River Valley and the Berkshire Hills. 
It is near the Squirrel Inn. Six rooms, furnished. 
photograph may be seen at the office of The Outlook. Also, 
at Tw Night anew twelve-room cottage : artistic: fully tur- 
nished ; located, near Club-House; t priv ate fam- 
ily only : photographs. For particulars apply to Mary A. 
LATHBURY, 17 Webster Place, East Orange, New Jersey. 


Three Cottages to Let for the 


East Hamp- 
l4rooms: 
row- 


the ocean, at Wainscott, 

ton, , summer cottage, fully furnished: 
bath- S ocean; pier on lake: surf- bathing, 
ing, sailing. colf and te pais on place. Addres 


Mrs. W. D. W INEY, New Haven. Conn. 


For Sale or Rent 


Gentleman’s Country Residence 


This property is beautifully located, overlooking the 
Hudson River and alinnding country. Large brick 
mansion, all modern improvements, good barn and he 

nery. ll acres of laad: 4 miles from Poughkeepsie onal 
about 2 miles from New Hambure Mation on the New 
York Ce ntral & Hudson River Railroad. Splendid 
drives, good water, etc. For price and particulars call or 
address F. KR. BAIN, 42 Market St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


YOR SALE, 81,200—Furnished Cottage in Catskill 
Mts., with two and a half acres. (s0o0d apple-trees. 
Trout stream ia front; mountain spring water at rear 
Daily stage. Address Sister GEORGE rTE, Shandaken, 
Lister Co., N. Y. 


OR RE NT— A country house at New Windsor, N.Y... 
five minutes’ walk from Newburg trolley cars. Com- 
pletely furnished, sanitary plumbing, stab les, greenhouse, 
garden, abundance of fruit. Rental, $1,200 for season. 
Apply to W. J. ROE, 70 Ludlow St., New York. 


Summer Cottages 


“A New England Hillside” 


and a comfortable stone cottage furnish a good material 
basis for a happy summer. The hillside is the one that 
inspired the “Votes from Underledge”” by William 
Potts: the cottage is thoroughly constructed, has all con- 
veniences, and will be let furnished or unfurnished. A 
rare chance for nature-lovers. For description and terms 
address “ UNDERLEDGE,” No. 720, The Outlook, 13 
Astor Place. New York. 


] ENT—Beacon Hill, Boston, during summer. 
furnished apartment, four rooms, upper floor: cool, 


quiet, near Common and Gardens. Rent, $50 monthly. 
References. Address A. F. W., 53 Mt. Vernon St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Berkshire Hills.’ 
ple as. wntly located : fourteen rooms 
furnished: steam heated: open fireplaces; modern im- 
provements. Address Mrs. M. Y. READ, © Appleton 
Ave.. Pittsfield. Mass. 


RENT.— Pittsfield, Mass., 


New cottave: 


T. SE RT—Seal Harbor.— Furnished houses 
for $175, $250, $350. Hot-water bath in second story. 
W.M.G 'RISWOL D. Cambridge, Mass 


YORK HARBOR, ME. 


COTTAGES TO LET 


(Ine large new cottage, also smaller cottages and table 
board, at Norwood House. ea DUSTIN. 


Rutland, Vt. 


Furnished, or For sale. Fern Cottage 


Well-built, modern I4-room house, small stable, 
grove, comm inding finest mountain inge and 
in Vermont: water and bath-room, telephone 
fine drives, beautiful countrs surroundi: MS : 
utes’ walk from station. WM. H. STEELE. 


2-acre 
alley view 
if desired ; 
twenty min- 


Rutland, Vt. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


California 


HOTEL GREEN 


PASADENA, CAL. 


Accommodation for 400 


guests. (ccupies an entire block. Souvenir mailed. 
G. G. GREEN, Owner. l. H. HOLMES, Mer. 


(For other advertisements in this department see 


following pages.) 
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Summer in the Country 


Are you looking for some place which combines 
Health, Pleasure, Economy ? 
If so, send 6 cents for postage, or call and get free at 
offices below the illustrated book, “Summer Homes.” 
It gives list of hotels, farm and boarding houses, with 


BOARD AT $5 PER WEEK 


and upward, in Sullivan, Ulster, and Delaware Counties, 
on the main line and branches of the New York, Ontano, 
and Western Railway ; 2,000 feet above the sea; location, 
prices, fares, &c. °9 all in it. In New y rk, at No. 2 we 
737 Oth 


tery Place; 165, 171, 371,944, and 1323 Broadway ; 
Ave.: 134 East 125th St.:; 273 West 125th St. ; 251 Colum- 
bus Ave.: 92 East Mth St.: and 13 Astor Place. Ticket 


Offices foot of Franklin and West 42d Sts. ; in Brooklyn, 
4 Court St.; 80 Fulton St.; 98 Broadway; “ Eagle” 
office, 249 Manhattan Av., Greenpoint. ILLUS- 
TRATED HOMES. containing half-tone reproduc- 
tions from photographs of 535 of the hotels, farm and 
boarding houses advertised in “ Summer Homes,” can be 
purchased of any ticket agent, price 25c. J. C. Anderson, 
General Passenger Agent, 56 Beaver St., N. Y. 

On May 2 and W excursion tickets for one fare will be 
sold at 371 Broadway and ferry offices, giving an oppor- 
tunity of personally selecting a summer home, and also 
enjoying a day's fishing in this delightful region; tickets 


good returning June Ist. 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


‘ k,d ibing Colorado Springs, sent on 


Connecticut 


GREENWICH, CT. 


home 


M.D. 


CREST VIEW 

urged, improved, firs 1 ‘ 

ass im _all respects; 
M. HITCHCOCK. 


CH ELSEA INN 


AND COTTAGE 
Hampton Hill, Conn., Windham Co. 


High elevation, pure water, invigorating atmosphere 
beautiful scenery, delightful drives, fresh vegetables, ond 
all kinds of berries. F or circular address F. E. Whittaker. 


Maine 


KITTERY POINT, MAINE 


PEPPERRELL HOUSE 


Four miles from Portsmouth, N. H. A pleasant and 
healthy summer resort. Se: ishore and country combined. 
Safe boating. (Good fishing. For descriptive circular, 
terms, etc., a Pie E. F. SAFFORD, Prop. 


Bay Point Hotel 


ROCKLAND BREAKWATER 


ROCKLAND, ME. 

THIS LARGE, WELL-EQU IPPED HOTEL will 
open June 15, under the control of Mr. N. P. Sewell, six 
years at the head of the Inn. 

as the most maxnificent loca- 
The Bay Point tion on the Maine coast, with 
elevators, electric lights, hot and cold salt- water baths, 
and the most perfect water, absolutely pure. The cuisine 
and attendance will be of the best, rivaling any hotel in the 
State. Fine boating, fishin lawn tennis, splendid drives, 
and beautiful scenery: an ideal home, with aeisite sur- 
roundings and complete table. N. P. SEWELL. 


CLIFF COTTAGE WILLARD, 


High and sightly elevation; pleasant rooms; 
rs apply to C. SAU NDERS, Willard, Me. 


Massachusetts 


Powder Point Hall 


and Cottages, DUXBURY, MASS. 


Good boating, bathing, and shade-trecs, Illustrated 
circular. ** The Pilgrim Town of Duxbury. 


DR. RING’S SANATORIUM 


&% miles from Boston. Arlington Heights, Mass. 
For Change, Rest, Care, and Treatment 


THE SURFSIDE 


GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
F. H. SAWYER, Proprietor 


Situated on a beautiful beach; grand harbor and ocean 
view ; picturesque scenery; ood bathing, boating, fishing, 
and de ightful drives: excellent cuisine: luxurious beds ; 
perfect drainage: will reopen about June Ist. Every- 
thing new and clean. Send for circular. 


FIFTEEN MILES FROM LAND 


Minot’s Light can be seen from the piazzas of 


THE PRESCOTT 


on King’s Beach. A charming ocean view. Hotel 
Prescott is now open = re: ef for guests. Circulars of 
Mrs GOULD, Lynn, Mass. 


Massachusetts 


New York 


The Magnolia 


MAGNOLIA, MASS. 


Opens June 20th. Send for pamphlet. 
H. W. PRIEST, Proprietor. 


EAST BAY LODGE 


Osterville, Mass. Cape Cod. 
Write for descriptive pamphlet. N.H. Bearse, Propr. 


New Hampshire 


UPLANDS 


AND COTTAGES, BETHLEHEM, N. H. 

Located on the highest point in town; wide lawns ; 
thorough heating Bog vests ; accommodates 15 

Send for guide to Bethe em. F. H. ABBOTT: Prop. 


SENTER HOUSE 
Centre Harbor, N. H. 


A modern hotel, 

ation offers al 
Fine bass fishing. 
emper rature of, 


Qn beautiful Lake Winnipesaukee. 
well equipped. Excellent cuisine. 
advantages of both mountain and lake. 
Pure water supply from Belknap Spring: t 
water, 4°. Write for illustrated book 

A. »- EAGER, Manager. 


EAST ANDOVER, N. H. 


Hillside Farm Healthful location ; teres reasonable; 


send for circulars. F LANDERS. 


New Jersey 


THE IRVINGTON 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


A cheerful, homelike hotel on the Beach: excellent 
table: reasonable terms. CHAMBERS & HOOPES. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


THE SHELBURNE 
On the Ocean Beach 
Gpen throughout the year. Every convenience, in- 
cluding hot and cold baths elevator, 


etc. . SOUTHWICK, Manager. 


Galen all—A Sanatorium 


With all the conveniences of a first-class, quiet hotel. 

levator, steam heat, open-grate fires. assage, elec- 
tricity, baths, etc. Table unexcelled. Open all tpe ear. 
Address Dr. WM. . BULL. Atlantic City. 


THE CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


FRONT in 
house. Elevator and every modern convenience. S i! 
for illustrated booklet. E. ROBERTS’ SONS 


New York City 


ST. DENIS 


Broadway and 1ith St., NEW YORK 
Opposite Grace Church EUROPEAN PLAN 
Rooms $1.00 per Day and Upward 


In a modest and unobtrusive way there are few better 
conducted hotels in the metropolis than the St. Denis. 
‘he great popularity it has acquired can readily 
be traced to its unique location, its homelike 
atmosphere, the peculiar excellence of its cuisine 
and service, and its very moderate prices. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON. 


New York 
Avery’s Hotel Cottages Arygrne. L. I. 


30 minutes from B rooklyn and Fj Island City, N. Y. 
Reopen May Ist. Addre 
FRED’K W. AVE RY. 


90 Pierrepont St., Brooklyn. 


CLEAR LAKE COTTAGES 


Now open. Famous trout region. Address Mrs. M. 
W. STONE TOBEY, Beaverkill. N. Y. 


LAKE GEORGE—Hulett’s 


The most picturesque part of the Lake. Good table; 
boating, bathing, fishing; country attractions. Rates are 
moderate and there is plenty to do, For illustrated book 
address H. W. BUCKELL, Hulett’s Landing, N. Y. 


A few good rooms for June, July, and Sept. only. 


WHITEFACE INN 


Lake Placid, Adirondacks 


will open June Ist. Information and cates can be obtained 
of Mrs. J. M. CHILD, Lakewood, N. J. 


ADIRONDACKS 


SCHROON LAKE Pine Grove 


A Physician’s home for the care and treatment of those 
suffering from Pulmonary or Nervous affections. Full 


particulars on application. Best of reference furnished. 
Open June Ist, 18. H. W. LINCOLN, M.D... 
113 Hancock St., Brooklyn, N.\ 


i Don’t Make Summer Plans 4 
... without considering... 
‘ 
Chautauqua | 


above the sea. 
Charming social 
Twelvesummer schools. Seventy- 
two instructors. Public lectures, con- 
certs, readings and entertainments. 
Something to interest every body,young 
or old. Beautiful country. Fine Boat- 
ing, bathing,wheeling, tennis, base-ball, 
golf, etc. Excellent board and lodging 
from $5 per week. Send for schedule 


W.A. DUNCAN, Sec., Syracuse, N.Y, 


MT. MEENAHGA 


OPENS JUNE 2d 
A Summer Home, with Six CoTTAGEs CONNECTING. 100 
miles from New York. 1,500 ft. above sea-level. In the 
midst of great natural beauty. Pure water: dry, exhila- 
rating air; electric bells; fas; stent heat and wood 
fires. Peculiarly attractive in For circulars and 
rates address U. E. TERWIL IGER. Ellenville, N. Y. 


(sleason Sanitarium 


ELMIRA, N. Y. 
1852 (Formerly Elmira Water Cure) 1896 


Perfect Sanitation. 


} 
} 
| 1,400 feet Pure water. | 
life. 

} { 
{ 
} 
} 


A comfortable winter home for invalids of both 
sexes. All modern improvements. All forms of 
aths, massage, electricity, etc. ; pure spring-water ; 
under care of regular medical graduates of long ex- 
perience. Send for illustrated booklet. 


ORIENT POINT HOUSE, L.I. 


Fine fishing, boating, and bathing. The New York boat 
lands at the dock. Address G. C. GIBBS, Proprietor. 


SABBATH DAY POIN T HOUSE 
» © rite for circular to 
Lake Geor 4 Sabbath Pant, 


SUN PARLOR AND ROOF PROMENADE 


DR. STRONG’S SANITARIUM 


Saratoga Springs, N. VY. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR 


LAKE GEORGE 


HOTEL UNCAS 


Is anew hotel. Opens June 15th. Steamers land at hotel 
pier. For circulars, references, and terms address 


SMITH SEXTON, Silver Bay, N. Y 


| 
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New York 


NEPTUNE BRINE BATHS 


For Rhegmatism, Gout, and Nervous Diseases 


The Glen Springs 


A Sanatorium for those Seeking 
Health and Rest 


A medical staff experienced in the use of the Waters. 
All approved thesapeusic appliances and modern improve- 
ments. or BATHS. 


VALUABLE “MINERAL SPRINGS 


NEPTUNE SPRING is a 67 per cent. Brine, contain- 
ing the largest amount of Chloride of Calcium of any 
Spring in the world. Location overlooks thirty miles of 
Seneca Lake. Send for illustrated pamphlet. 


WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, Manager, Watkins, N.Y 


Pennsylvania 


a Preston’s 
Sunnyside 


On the 
South Mountains 


Wernersville, Pa. 


Magnificent scenery, 

park, de- 

htful air,pure water, 

and appoint- 

excellent. For 
address 

H. PRESTON. 


Vermont 


Fairview Farm North Hartland, Vt.—Mrs. 


sates would like to ac- 
commodate from ten to tw ~ a, him during May and 
une. Terms reasonable. 


THE MONVERT 


Celebrated for its magnificent scenery, bracing aur, fine 
drives, and Mineral Springs, which p< SSess medicinal and 
he: aling properties which have made their fame worldwide. 

3,000 feet above the sea, its elevated position ensures a 
dry atmosphere in which mal aria is unknown, and where 
sufferers from hay fever obtain immediate relief. 

Accommodations for 350. Appointments, cuisine, and 
service of the highest order. Send for pamphlet, terms, etc. 

E. W. EAGER, Manager 
THE HANOVER, 2 E. 15th St., New York City 


Middletown Springs, 


FREE = Outing C1 Clothing Book, 


be book on fas Shows 

189 Styles. Only book on 
Outing c Took issued Senc 

WHITE Cc K 


stamp for Book 
USERS by mail, 
81.50. Send leg and waist measure: 

allow for 2-inch rollat bottom. Descrip- 
TION.—Our trousers are made of extra 
quality Duck in the best manner; side, 
watch, and hip pockets: taped seams: 

wide hem on wy) and str: aps on Ww aist- 
band for belt. hand-finished. Buy 
direct and at tailers’ big profits. 
H. Ss. IMBARD. Outhtter, 22, 24, 2 
AL, Row, Boston, Mass. 


post prepaid, 


Manhattan 
Bld 
roa 


Grand Vicw Sanatorium 


WERNERSVILLE, PA. 


As seen from Lebanon Valley R. R. 


OPEN THE ENTIRE YEAR 


HIS Sanatorium has been in successful operation for over thirty-five years. 
It is situate on a slope of the South Mountain, one and a half miles from 


ts Lebanon Valley R.R. Station at Wemnersville, and nine miles from the city of 
Af Reading. Heated by steam and open grates. The halls are wide, and rooms com- 
f modious and airy. Drainage unsurpassed. Piazzas whole length and breadth of 


the building. Fine Gymnasium. The panoramic view and scenery are most 


“MU beautiful, stretching out as far as the eye can reach, over varied landscape of valley, 


; hill, and mountain. The air the year round is dry and bracing; dew is unknown 
y, here. The air in winter is delightfully tonic and bracing, as well as mild and 
‘y warmer than in the valley below us. The Pavilion Spring Water is soft and pure, 


and wonderfully curative in kidney, liver, and stomach diseases. 
We have the various appliances and methods of treatment found in first-class 
institutions of this kind in the country. 


Unequaled as a four-season Sanatorium. Send for new illustrated 


camphliet to WENRICH & DEPPEN, Wernersville, Pa. 


a Narragansett Pier, R. I. 
at OPENS JUNE 20th 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS-AND TERMS TO 
260 Fourtu Ave., N. Y. 
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Oui ck: WHITMAN’ S 


INSTANTANEOUS 


CHOCOLATE. 


Take three des- 
sert spoonfulsto 

USE IT.\ 4 cup of boiling 
k¢ water or milk. Stir briskly 
& moment, and your Choc- 
0late is ready, to serve. Put 

up in 1 lb. and 4& Ib. tins. 

Stephen F. Whitman & Son, 

Sole Mfrs., Philadelphia. 


YA 


Specimens of Rookwood w ‘are 
are forsale by a leading dealer 
in the large r cities and at 


tet 
3 af Rookwood Pottery 


CINCINNATI. 


Embossed Golda Je. up. Good Gilt Be. 
and up. 8 yard white backs, 3 cents. 
Describe rooms you wish to paper and 
colors desired end we will send post- 
= 100 samples of choice styles Free 
with our booklet “Points on Papering,” 


Handsome « « 
AGENTS WANTED. 


p 
We want one energetic person in each town, 


who can furnish good references, to solicit orders 
from our large sample books on Season. 

Full agents’ ourfit, @1 

430 Race Street, Oo. 


United States Wall Paper Co. 
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WIRE FENCE 
A cheap, dur- he best; 
6 last Vv 
fence for Stee! Wire 
Jt Uses, - 
logs, Qa AVAVAVAVAVAVAVA 6 in Tay’ a 
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